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“ Sfalionals save us $180,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 7 months!’ —ssu airceart corporation 


Producer of the world’s first supe 


“National Accounting Machines save 
us about $180,000 a year. Since they 
cost approximately $100,000, they 
repay the entire investment in savings 
every 7 months 


“Among jobs handled by our 


Nationals are: Payroll, Cost Analysis 
by jobs and hours and money, 


Accounts Payable, Purchase Distribu- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


tion, Check Disbursements, State 
Reports, Year End W-2’s, and Mis- 
cellaneous Expense Reports. We 
have over 15,000 employees. 

“In addition to direct savings, 
Nationals provide easier operator 


wh Ae 


Comptroller 


training.” 


commercial helicopter, and the f 


Regardless of the size 
National machines cut cost 
selves, then continue savi 
Operators are happier bec 
made easier. Your nearby N 
tive will gladly show how 


with Nationals adapted to » 


COMPANY, pvarron 9, on10 








B.F.Goodrich 


Acid bath gives irons shiny faces 


Koroseal is a typical B. F. Goodrich product development 


LECTRIC irons wear a thin coat of 
chrome for protection, but what 
gives them real shine and permanence 
is the bright nickel beneath. The irons 
take their nickel bath in big tanks like 
the one in the picture. But the process 
used to be a headache. 

The plating solution is so strong it 
would eat through wood and metal 
tanks, Leaks, danger to workers, 
constant repairs, expense were the 
result. 

Then a sales engineer told the appli- 
ance maker about Koroseal, the flexible 


material developed by B. F. Goodrich, 
that stands practically all acids. A Koro- 
seal lining was tried here, and is still 
working perfectly after seven years, 
No we no repairs, no delays in 
production, Today, Koroseal is used 
in hundreds of places in industry, for 
“impossible”’ ‘obs that other materials 
can't touch, 

Koroseal flexible material is only one 
example of the product development 
and improvement that is always going 
on at B. F. Goodrich. Every product 
B. F. Goodrich makes—V belts, con- 


veyor belts, hose and many other chin, 
—1is constantly being studied by practical 
engineers to see how it can be improved 
from the user's standpoint, how it can 
be made to last longer and do a better 
job. To take full advantage of 
B. F. Goodrich practical research, call 
your BFG distributor, or write T/ 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. M 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


Koresesi-——-T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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SECONDARY 50 H.P. ORIVE 
CRUSHER FOR PRIMARY BELT 


SAMPLING AND 
WEIGHING STATION 
CAR DUMPER AND 


Aerial photograph and schematic flow sheet pnd hg ana Ne Pood Fir) PRIMARY CRUSHER 

trace ore’s movement from railhead to ship. 3 p = : leg pnd Amy 

Below: Link-Bele belt conveyors along : . ‘“s 

dock ard boom load a ship. The facility 

may be expanded, when necessary, to load LINK-BELT 

ships at 12,000 long tons per hour, RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING 
WORKING FOR 

INDUSTRY 


910-FT. BELT l 
CONVEYOR f NVEYORS 


Link-Belt fulfills a single-contract responsibility 
for design, fabrication and erection 
giant ore handling system at Puerto O 


O MOVE Cerro Bolivar’s ore from satile enough ll types of 

mine car terminal to ocean-going ocean-going shi 1 39-ft. an- 
ships, U. S. Steel's Orinoco Mining nual water level n of the Ori- 
Co. appointed Link-Belt the prime noco river. On« ler operator 
contractor. The project was engi- electrically cont speed and 
neered, fabricated and installed in capacity of the « uuming sys- 
23 months—approximately five tem—from stora; o the ship 
months ahead of schedule. This was Although the | Ordaz proj- 


typifies the 


accomplished with the excellent co- 
operation of suppliers and of our 
subcontractors, Wellman Engineer- 
ing Co., and McDowell S. A. of 
Caracas. 

As the ore moves via Link-Belt 
bele conveyors to the ships, it is 
crushed in two stages. En route it is 
also stock-piled, to be reclaimed as 
needed at a rate of up to 6000 long 
tons per hour. The shiploader is ver- 


One source . . . one responsibility for mat: 
handling and power transmission machin: 


ect is extremely 
service offered | 
a single contra 
unified responsi 
materials hand 
plants — from 

operation. A 

Link-Belt sales 
facilities of thi 
ganization at y 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicag 
There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. ! 
7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 143); Australia, Marrickville, N.S.W 


Representatives Throughout the World. 
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Belt. Under 
Belt ofters 
ompiete 
processing 
iccessful 
nearby 
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Get Roof-High Storage 
at Floor-Level Costs 


ELWELL 
ULC 


“Air-Rights” fork trucks 


Why scatter your loads ove: 
costly floor space leaving a vacu 
um overhead? E-P fork trucks 
will high tier them so you can 
profitably use all overhead space. 


There are 8 models in the E-P 
“Air-Rights” series, in incre 

ments of 1,000 Ibs. between 2,000 
and 10,000 Ibs. Electrically 
powered, they give dependable 
operation for pennies per day 

All parts are quickly accessible 
for fast, preventive maintenanc« 

Their design features compact 

ness and easy steering. 


If you want fork trucks built to 
match the quality of the fines: 
machinery in your plant, in- 
vestigate the E-P “Air-Rights’’ 
series. Write The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4004 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ZLWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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When you use Taylor Abrasive 
Disc Backing Fibre, you'll find 
that its surface is clean and smooth. 
The abrasive goes on smoothly ... 
evenly. Glueing properties are ex- 
cellent. 


Here’s how 


The bushings on this resin bonded wheel 
are typical of a few of the many sizes 
supplied by Taylor. The groove around 
the center of each bushing fills with 
resin... gives a better bond between 
bushing and wheel and the bushing main- 
tains its size to fit arbors after going 
thru the long wheel curing cycle. 


If you want to 


consistent hole siz« 


grinding wheels, 


Grade XX Phen 
nated Plastic bushi: 
don’t have to be ret 


they do with oth« 
bushings . . . an ent 
tion step can be 
These bushings elin 


dle wear when whe 


moved. 


Note the neat app 
the bushings in the 


coming off the li 


chamfering operati 


hole. 


One manufacturer |! 
ticularly good idea 
wheels of various si 
the same bushing 
diameter. He then 
distributors with 
plastic reducing | 
that the wheels can 


to different size spi 


duction is speeded 
problems are sim; 
both the manufa 
distributor. 
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4 Ask any user and he will tell you that he wants two 
things in the abrasive discs he uses. He wants them to be 
tough enough to last a long time. And he wants them to 
be smooth and flexible so that he can turn out good 
workmanship. Taylor Abrasive Disc Backing Fibre is 
extra tough. It has exceptionally high tear strength . .. 
stands up under severe mechanical stresses of high 
operating speeds and flexing of the disc in operation. 


Taylor Abrasive Disc Backing has just the “right” »> 
amount of rigidity for good performance, yet is flexible 
enough to withstand repeated flexing without failure. 
Good ply adhesion means long service on the toughest 
jobs. 


uses Taylor Fibre and Laminates 


Taylor Vulcanized Fibre and Phenol, Melamine and Silicone 
Laminates are available in a wide range of physical and 
mechanical properties that can help your staff in many of 
their design and production problems. In addition, Taylor 
engineers are well-qualified by experience in the abrasives 
field to assist in selecting the Taylor products that are best 
suited to your requirements. 


Taylor Facilities are geared to meet your production sched 
ules . .. whether you buy raw stocks of sheets, tubes, rolls or 
rods .. . or specially fabricated parts. 


For Your Staff—Factual and informative Taylor adver 
tising is being directed to your engineering and purchasing 
departments . . . to help them become familiar with the ways 
Taylor products can help you produce better product 

at lower costs. 


For Your Files —a comprehensive booklet on Taylor 
materials. Write today. Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, 
Pennsylvania — La Verne, California. 


Branch offices in Asheville, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis and Tolland, 
Connecticut. Distributors in Grand Prairie and Houston, Texas; 
New Orleans and Los Angeles. 


TAYLOR 


anized Fibre 





Better Valves... the Key to Better Business 


The answer to the biggest problem confronting business and industry toda 


two short words: Better Values. If a business gives better values, it will grow 

give better values, a business must get better values in the materials, the machi 
the equipment it buys. If quality, dependability and durability are demanded i 
thing a business buys, costs will reflect the savings. The business will then b« 
offer its customers better values in whatever they buy. 
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ACCO 


OFFERS BETTER VALUES 
IN WIRE ROPE SLINGS 


Today ACCO “Registered” Wire Rope Slings or: 
the accepted standard by which all other slings ore judged 


; 






e That may sound immodest, but it’s a plain s 
of fact. 

Slings may seem a mere detail in your mate: 
dling operations. Actually they are vitally in 
There must be complete certainty as to their 
They must be adequate, without guesswork, in 
handle loads SAFELY day in and day out. 

You cannot be sure of these factors if your | 
one that still believes it is economical to use hor 
slings, or slings that are a little cheaper but off 

thing less in dependability than acco “ Registered 
The high-cost sling is one that does not ha 
load safely. Unless you are absolutely cert 
each and every component entering into s! 
struction is up to its rated job, you are ne 
risking injury to men and damage to mach 

equipment. 

In slings, acco “‘Registered”’ is your a 

of safety. acco “Registered’’ means th 
component—every part—of these effici« 

has been tested to twice its rated cap 
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WRIGHT HOIST 
How do you figure the cost of a hoist? 


Here’s a simple formula: Purchase price 
+ maintenance =total cost. WRIGHT 
Hoists of sturdy construction are so de- 
signed that all parts requiring normal 
service are easily accessible for lowest 
maintenance cost. May we prove these 
statements to you? 


CAMPBELL 
Better Cutting by the Abrasive Method 


There’s something new in abrasive cut 
ting, for CAMPBELL Machines now reduce 
cutting time from minutes to seconds; 
make clean, smooth cuts without work 
hardening. We'd like to help you cut your 
costs, get better work. Here again we'd 
like to tell you more. 


HELICOID GAGE 
its basic design gives longer life 


There are no gears, no teeth to wear and 
bind. A simple spiral roller and cam ro- 
tate smoothly through the full range. 
HELICOID Gages cannot be harmed ~ 
surge, pulsation, or continuous flutter. 
Use gages? We would like to show you 
HELICOID performance records. 


R-Pa2C BAR STOCK VALVES 
Now rated to 10,000 p.s.i. 


That much pressure would raise water a 
height of four and one-half miles! It 
would blow an ordinary valve to bits. 
But not an R-P&c bar stock valve which 
is actually turned from a bar of steel. 
The full story is an interesting one. May 
we tell it to you? 


TRU-STOP BRAKES 
A truck-type brake on a hoist? 


Why not? With ventilated disc mounted 

on revolving shaft and the shoes attached 

to a fixed member of the hoist, rru-sTop 

can brake many thousands of torque 

nds in seconds! If you have a prob 

m involving braking let's talk about 
TRU-STOP. 


| 
| 
\ 
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PAGE FENCE 
What has field testing proved? 


Plenty. pace first introduced cha 
fences of aluminum and stainke 
more than ten years ago. Toda 
same fences stand as testimonials to 5 
design, manufacture and metal. Ma 
help you choose the right fence { 
property? 


These and Other ACCO Products 
Offer Better Values 


e ACCO products are designed and manufac- 
tured to be “intentionally better.’’ They are 
used directly, or as component parts in a wide 
variety of products and machines. They help 


do many jobs better. e 16 Divisions of the 
American Chain & Cable Company manufac 
ture more than 100 essential products. acco’s 
most widely used products are: 


ACCO-Registered Wire Rope and Chain Slings + R-P&C Valves + WRIGHT and FORD Electric and Hand Hoists 
AMERICAN Welded and Weldiess Chain - HAZARD Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope + PAGE Wire and Welding Rods 


TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope + TRU-LAY Push-Pull Controls - TRU-STOP Brakes - TRU-LAY Cable & TRU-LOC Swaged Terminals for Aircraft 


MANLEY Automotive Equipment - CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutting Machines + HELICOID Pressure Gages 
“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers - ACCO Steel Castings - MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts - OWEN Mattress and Furniture Springs 
PAGE Chain Link Fence + PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers + WEED Tire Chains 


information on any ACCO product 
gladly sent on request. Address your inquiry to 

Market Development Department, American Chain & Cable 
Company, inc., 929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


agco 


American Chain & Cable 


BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT— 





SALES OFFICES IN; Atlanta, Baltimore, Bridgeport, Conn., Chic ago, Denver, 
Detroit, Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Po., 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kons., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 


New York, 








PRESIDENT REPORTS ON CENTRALIZED LUBRICATION 


“Our first year’s savings of °41,184 
more than paid for Farval” 


( NCE a day, every day of the week, 

133 presses in a midwestern metal- 
working plant were stopped for oiling. Ut 
took all of 11 men’s time to do the job. 
Sometimes certain bearings were missed. 
So, shutdowns for bearing repairs and 
parts replacement were frequent and 


expensive, 


Phen management learned of Farval 
Centralized Lubrication. They invested 
in 133 Farval systems for their presses. 
Results were immediate and startling! 
Not a single shutdown for oiling! Not a 
single shutdown for repairs! Not a single 
shutdown for replacement of parts due 
to inadequate lubrication, Farval elimi- 
nated the “human element” and saved 
$41,184 the first year in man hours alone. 
In addition, there was a 75% savings in 
lubricant and hundreds of production 


hours have been saved. All this in just 
one year! With comparable savings re- 
ported each year, no wonder this com- 
pany is so overwhelmingly in favor of 
centralized lubrication ! 

FARVAL is the foolproof Dualine system 
of centralized lubrication that delivers 
a measured amount of clean lubricant at 
regular intervals to every bearing. From 
a central station, lubricant is pumped 
under pressure to a measuring valve at 
each bearing, delivering the exact amount 
of lubricant required. 

FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—[et us send 
one of our lubrication engineers to in- 
spect your plant equipment. Without 
obligation, he will present a written 
analysis of what Farval can do for you. 
Write also for Bulletin 26 for the com- 
plete Farval story. 


e 
The Farval Corporation 
3284S EAST 80th STREET - CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Parval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited 





READERS REPORT 


Leasing Machine Tools 


Dear Sir 

BUSINESS WEEK dl 
ing of machine tools 
p100) does not em 
advantage of this pror 
industrial financing. ‘1 
of working capital so ti 
plied to quick-turni: 
assets such as raw ma 
ables instead of inv 
assets with long d« pr 

loo many manufact 
profitably lease equip: 
“extra expense” of k 
alizing that profits on | 
tal may cover mai 
cost 

Legal and tax con n 
chine-tool leasing revol fly around 
the purchase option 
plans offered on our w 
contain no purchase 
concluded that a pro; 
agreement provides a | 
deduction. The so- 
tage”’ to the lease has 
emphasized and dox 
most circumstances 
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ASSISTANT TREASURER 
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I have 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRI 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Aid and Comfort 


Dear Sir 
As a former unemp 
sation administrator 
business organization 
comment upon Unem 
pensation—How easy 
Mar.13°54,p170) 
The article and 
your statistical table 
gratuitous aid and cor 
in Ohio in its long-<« 
convert a worthwhil 
tem into another outri 
Are idled workers li 
benefits, no matter wl 
their unemployment 
of willingness or un 
ability to take jobs in 
That would simply b« 
Your reader could 
various quarters, from 
as 47.3 persons out of 
cants were turned d 
disqualification rules 
readers reacted to th 
39.2% to as high as 4 
ants were turned doy 
Was it worth two 
the fact that only fro 
of claimants in indi 
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How to choose the electronic system 


that fits your needs exactly! 


Look at the price tag on any large-scale electronic- 
computing system and you instinctively ask: 

Which of the available systems is best for my work 
. » » how soon will it pay for itself . . . shall I buy out- 
right, or simply utilize a computing center? 

Because such questions can only be answered by you 
and your staff, we suggest this practical, two-phased 
approach: 

1) Test the System on an actual job. Let the Univac 
or the E.R.A. System solve one of your data-processing 
problems on a service-fee basis. If you like the way the 





cations 


system works, and the time and money it saves, then 

2) Investigate electronic methods. Send select groups 
of key men to our informative training courses in ele« 
tronic-computer systems and methods. The courses ar 
conducted by experienced computer-application engi 
neers . . . cover commercial and scientific aspects of 
data-processing . . . include both Remington Rand and 
competitive systems and methods, 

We invite you to measure the exact value of elec 
tronic systems through the services of our organization. 
For details write us on your business letterhead. 


The E.R.A. 1101 System 


Remington. Fkarnd 


Electronic Computer Department, Room 1402, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y 





Birch WELD WOOD powaes PARTITIONS. 

Provident Mutual Life Ins, Co., Cuychoga 
Ab Bidg., Ch , O. Architects: Dal- 
ton & Dalton.  Baatocnen' Wood Products Co. 





Now_Wood Paneled Offices 
with movable partitions 





Now your offices can have the 
beauty and dignity of fine hard- 
wood paneling combined with the 
advantages of low-cost flexibility. 


If your office layout must be designed 
for frequent rearrangement, yet you 
want the warm beauty of real wood 
walls—-here’s your answer. Weldwood 
flush partitions give you good-looking 
natural wood plus /ow-cost movability. 
NEW OFFICES OVERNIGHT. Weldwood's 
unique metal key construction locks 
panels together quickly and positively, 
yet allows rearrangement in a matter of 
hours. Telephone and electric cables 
are concealed between panels; snap-on 
matching wood post cap allows instant 
accessibility. 

EASY DECORATING. Handsome birch, 
walnut and Korina® woods blend with 
any color and decorating scheme. Other 
fine woods such as mahogany, oak, 
elm, maple, etc., are available on order, 
LOW MAINTENANCE, Weldwood panels 
need only an occasional waxing to keep 
them looking fresh and new 


® 
Weldwood 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


CUTS NOISE. Tests by Riverbank Acous- 
tical Laboratories show that Weldwood 
Partition Panels with their incombus- 
tible Weldrok® core provide a noise 
barrier twive as effective as a 2 x 4 stud 
partition with metal lath and plaster 
on both sides. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEE. All Weldwood 
Partition Panels are guaranteed for the 
life of the installation. 

SEND COUPON NOw for more informa- 
tion or call any of the United States 
Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywoods 
distributing units.in 72 principal cities 


= 


ustration shows how metal keys 
slip into keywoys to lock panel. 
Opening in key provides hidden 
space for B X cable. Spring clip 
on post cop snaps on, closing 
space between panels. 


Cutowoy sow, of floor base 
ly. ling bolts per 
panel rs yeoman A easy. 
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United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. BW-4-3-54 


Please send me free literature on Weldwood Mov 
able Partitions and nomes of nearest distributors. 
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THE STORY OF PHILLIPS 0° Wip-Fyiol 


A PHILLIPS EXCLUSIVE 


For the first time, motorists in Phillips sales territory can 
enjoy the benefits of Phillips 66 Flite-Fuel. This new gaso- 
line contains the super aviation gasoline component 
Di-isopropy! (pronounced di-iso-pro-pull). No other gaso- 
line has this super power ingredient. It is available only in 
Phillips 66 Flite-Fuel. 

Until recently, the use of super aviation gasoline com- 
ponents was restricted by the United States Government 
to high octane, high performance aviation gasoline. They 
were needed to give our planes a tremendous power surge 
in aerial combat. Now, restrictions have been removed on 
the use of these power-packed aviation gasoline compo- 


nents. So Phillips is able to use not only Di-isopropy! but 
also HF Alkylate—both originated and first manufactured 
by Phillips. That's the story behind Flite-Fuel. 
The motorist benefits from— 

@ Increased power 

e Smoother acceleration 

e Greater fuel economy 

e Higher anti-knock quality 

e Freedom from stalling 

PLUS 

@ Famous Controlled Volatility and the extra 

clean burning features of Phillips 66 Gasoline. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


COMPANY 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
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Our house? 
Built with wire rope? 


Not only yours, Mr. Brown, but millions of others too. Supplying these “muscles of steel’’ to the giant that is 
A miracle of the postwar years has been the construc- American industry is our big job here at Wickwir« 
tion of more than 7-million new dwelling units. Accom- job we’ve been doing well for over half a century. 
plishment of this tremendous task has called for “muscles In the mines , . . the quarries . . . the logging camp 
of steel” —rugged wire rope that is a vital factor in mining and wherever wire rope is used, they'll tell you that for 
the ore, quarrying the stone and bringing out the timber utmost safety, longer life and most economical servic 
that comprise the basic components of every house and you can always count on the quality and strength that | 
building —large or small. built into Wickwire Rope. 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL IDENTIFIES WICKWIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) + Denver : = 
Housten * Odesse (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulse ete Oita 3 ste) +) 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Oakland 

Portland * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattonooge (f 

Chicago * Detroit * Emienton (Pa.) * New Orleans - New York * Philadelphia 





2700 ACRES OF CHOICE PLANT SITES 
now available in LACAAWANNA LAND 


ousiatia | 
NEW YOR | 








4 ONE 
| RIVER 











One of the largest industrial 
tracts under one ownership 
availablein the East 








THRUWAY 5 MILES 
SOUTH OF ROUTE 31 


An unlimited supply of water, electric powe: 

gas, plus good living conditions and a stead 

ability from the nearby communities cont to the 
attractiveness of the property. 


ne situated near the heart of the industrial sec- 
tion of Syracuse, N. Y., and with 20 existing buildings 
totaling 100,000 sq. ft. easily adaptable for immediate use, 
this is a perfect location for heavy or light manufacturing 
or for warehousing, For detailed, confidential information about 
and many other desirable plant sites in Lackawanna 
Land, without obligation, please contact: 


this 
This industrial center is served by 41 miles of heavy duty 


railroad sidings which connect directly with the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, Added advantages are the direct access to SUSTAIN DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
the canalized Oswego and Seneca Rivers and the major 


: : Room 1754, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, New \ 
highway bordering the property. Phone BArclay 7-2500 


Lackawanna Railroat 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BUFFALO 





























wera OQ VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2850 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 41, lilinois 


Get this FREE Booklet! 
Learn how better ventilation can pep- 
up your staff and make them more 
productive. Use this informative book- 
let to help you decide what's best for 
your application. Write for your copy 
of the ILG Ventilation Guide Number 
1520-B now! 


1LG Unit Heaters 
Feature ILG’s self-cooled The complete line — steam, 
motor, direct connected to hot water, gas or electric— 
fan wheel—assures extra with capacities ranging from 


quiet, low-cost operation. 18,600 BTU to 286,000 BTU, 
Sizes from 6” to 72”. 


ILG Centrifugal Fans 
Designed for a wide variety 
of pressure and volume re- 
quirements—certified capac- 
ities ranging from 374 CFM 
to 116,400 CFM, 


ILG Power Roof Ventilators 


Long-lasting, quiet, easy to 
install, leak-proof — provide 
efficient ventilation inde 
pendent of wind and weather 
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Carnegie Endowment International Center selects 
American-Standard Air Conditioning 


The Carnegie Endowment international Center, 
United Nations Plaza, New York, houses 38 national 
and international non-profit organizations working 
for the advancement of human welfare 

Architects; Harrison & Abramovitz; Mechanical 
Engineers: Syska & Hennessy; General Contractors: 
Caldwell-Wingate Co.; Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractors L.. Murphy, Ine 


American- 


HEN the new International 
Center building was constructed, 
American-Standard Remotaire cool- 
ing and heating was selected as the 
system to keep all rooms comfortable 
in every kind of weather 
For summer cooling Remotaire 
uses chilled water piped from a cen- 
tral cooling plant—for winter heat- 
ing it uses hot water from a central 
unit. Clean, filtered comfort is cir- 
culated to all rooms at all times. 


Standard 


COOLING-HEATING SYSTEMS 


Separate room units ; yr indi 
vidual temperature sel: 

These Remotaire roo its may 
into the 


teel 


be free standing or rec 
wall. Cabinets are of r ed 
for extra sturdiness. T 
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laptabil 
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rnizing 
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American Radiator & 
Sanitary Corp., Pitts! 1 30 


and for n¢ iildings 


Standard 
Pa. 


American-Standard 
Dept. BW -44, Pittsh 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Serving home and industry: MMURCAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE © DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBLAN AIR CONDITIONERS 
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It’s open season on forecasts of when this business slide will end. 

A leading daily probes Washington sentiment and concludes that the 
cut in excises will spur consumer spending, thus stemming the decline. 

A national magazine, having decided that we have touched bottom, 
buys full-page newspaper space to advertise its findings. 

A chain of newspapers, turning its reporters loose, finds things aren’t 
too bad but hesitates to call the turn. 


A top economist tells how “normal processes” would bring an upturn 
within a few months, but feels that government should act anyhow. 


March wasn’t too bad a month, While it may have treated a few busi- 
nesses shabbily, it was about up to expectations on the average. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of production probably won’t be any worse 
than 121 (down from February’s preliminary figure of 123). 


Business Week’s Index turned up a bit toward monthend (page 21). 


Maybe business did even better in March than could reasonably have 
been expected in view of these downward pulls: 


Income taxes took their bite and, equally important economically, 
temporarily splashed black ink all over Uncle Sam’s ledgers. 


¢ Government spending, particularly military, was cut a good deal more 


deeply than most people realize. This is part of the Treasury’s drive to 
hold down its deficit (page 26) this year and next. 


—o— 


Even modest signs of business improvement—no matter how incon- 
clusive—are welcome at this point. Here are some worth noting: 


Steel output has stopped declining. Prices have firmed in nonferrous 
metals and steel scrap. Auto output is higher. Electric power production 
seems to be widening its margin over a year ago. 

This may be more a resting period than a rally. Some gains aren’t 
even up to seasonal expectations. Yet, as far as they go, they help. 

— ve 

Auto output in the first quarter was at an annual rate little above 
5'¥-million. But that waters down a fairly good March by averaging in a 
disappointing January and February. In March, the rate was above 6-mil- 
lion. 

The second quarter, says Ward’s Automotive Reports (which was pretty 
close in its March forecast), should beat the first quarter by 7%. 

This would put output in the neighborhood of 1,520,000 cars—but stil! 
12% short of last year’s second-quarter figure of 1,726,000. 

Last year’s best month for passenger car production was April, with 
601,000. Even in the light of continuing reports of an improved market for 
new and used cars, April this year will not endanger that mark. 

In May, however, the industry might come close. Output a year ago 
was held below 550,000 by a strike that hit part suppliers. 

— 
Steel operations have steadied for the moment around 68% of capacity. 
That, if it is the bottom, wouldn’t be too bad. Probably it isn’t low 
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enough to push very many producers into red ink. And some had expected 
even rougher sledding in view of steel users’ inventory slashing. 


New orders booked by the steel companies continue to gain numerically, 
Iron Age reports this week. But the magazine also notes that these orders 
are for unusually small quantities. 

Meanwhile, a sign that mill customers may be getting inventories down 
to a dangerously low level crops up in the number of rush orders. 


If you accept the price of steel scrap as a barometer, there are signs of 
a turn that may be worth noting. After tumbling from $43.50 last July to 
$24 a ton early in March, there now has been quotable improvement in th: 
market for two consecutive weeks. 


These gains are far from robust, but they are gratifying to scrap dea! 
ers who have hardly had a nibble from the mills since last fall. 


Steel men also seem to be buying nonferrous metals a bit more freely 


Two industries that sell to the steel mills—coal and ore—haven’t yet 
felt any benefits of relaxation in buying policy. 


Republic Steel announced this week the closing of coal mines at 
Fredericktown and Charleroi, Pa. 


And Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. is going on a four-day week at its iron 
mines in the Marquette Range. “The upturn in business generally forecast 
for Apr. 1 has not appeared,” says Cleveland-Cliffs, “and continued stock 
piling of excessive tonnages of iron ore is not now justified.” 


Sales reports in heavy-industry lines are showing the recession. 


Thompson Products reports its volume this year may fall off to $250 
million from last year’s $326-million. The drop for the first quarter is 
described as substantial, though earnings will be affected little. 


Caterpillar Tractor sales are in “temporary decline” and will b 
off slightly for the year, says L. B. Neumiller, president. 


Link-Belt billings were 10% to 15% less in the first quarter, but nev 
orders now are about equal to shipments. 


ae Nee 
Tire and rubber companies are feeling the effects of lower auto output 
as well as inventory conditions. 


Goodyear reports first-quarter volume “off a little.” Seiberling puts its 
decline for the period at 10% to 12%. 


And Dayton Rubber, whose annual report recently told stockholders 
of cost cutting and optimism on sales, last week reduced its dividend. 


Adjustment of inventories still hasn’t gone far, if you are willing to 
accept the Dept. of Commerce’s monthly estimates. 


The February report, just out, shows manufacturers holding stock 
worth $46.8-billion. That’s down only $600-million from the high and $114 
billion above a year ago (with new orders $1-billion below a year ago). 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 3, 1954, /ssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 











t’s the first thirty seconds that count 
when fire breaks out around a house, 
farm, garage, auto or other property 
For small hazardous blazes, especially 
on highly flammable liquids and elec 
trical fires, specially compounded fire extinguishe: 
fluid with a carbon tetrachloride base used in handy 
extinguishers is most effective as a first line of fir 
protection. As a leading producer of fire fighting fluid 
for manufacturers of extinguishers, FMC’s Westvaco 
Chlor-Alkali Division has made valuable contributions 
through a continuing research program on chlorii 
solvents. Other Westvaco chemicals supply a wid 
variety of basic needs in virtually every field of indu 
try...an example of how FMC puts ideas to 
through chemical engineering. 

















One of Westvaco’s key production centers, this giant plant in 
West Virginia is a major producer of fire extinguisher fluid, 
and many other important chemicals. 


[oom «42XxFOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


AND CHEMICA 


nh ich CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNI 


“er e¢-e0? @.4 82 8218 Be 2 OP 8. 06 @€ 6 OC. 0.06 @ 


DIVISIONS : Bolens Products +» Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean + Mechanical Foundries +» Niagara Chemical + Ohio-Apex « Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 


* Propulsion 


Westvaco Chlor-Alkoli - Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. +» » SUBSIDIARIES ;: Mowamatic Corp 
4 °o 


Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Oakes Mfg. Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. Milwaukee Equip. Mfg 


166 


BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS PEERLESS PUMPS JOWN BEAN SPRAYERS S&S PACKAGING MACHINERY FMC CANNING MACHINERY FMC FIRE FIGHTER 





PLASTIC TAPE in a 
rainbow of colors 


PLASTIC TA 


for industry, 


Lane marking colors you can roll on like magic 
.. let your trucks wheel over them right 
away! “‘Scotch’”’ Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 
revolutionizes lane marking—and no wonder! 
It sticks at a touch to any clean, dry surface, 
lasts up to 2 years, is unaffected by acids, 
greases, salts, and common commercial sol- 
vents. Eight easy-to-match colors let you put 
down “‘code”’ markings for every purpose. For 
complete information and free test sample, just 
write on your letterhead to Dept. BW-44. 


PE... one of 
PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 

TAPES 

trademarked . 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and 
Manvtacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. in 


Canada: London, Ontario, Canada 
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LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 


MARK PARKING AREAS 
aisles. “Scotch” Brand P! 
No. 471 adheres to conc 
painted or composition sur! 
no special equipment to 


DEFINE STORAGE zones 
limits. A variety of colo: 
to identify different ar« 
widths are 2 to 4 inches. Sp: 
available on request. 


traffic 
be used 
Standard 
il widths 


a. 


IDENTIFY FIRE STATIONS, emergency 
equipment locations. M danger 
areas, low clearance | es, and 
concealed obstacles. Syn ire easy 
to create (use as many is you 
need) and are ready { raffic im 
mediately after tape is a 


vid fixed 


ireas 


SET TRAFFIC PATTERNS : 
equipment; delimit 
“Scotch” Brand Plasti e No. 471 
resists wear and abrasi is long 
lasting in even the | t trafhe 
and manufacturing ar: 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Boe 49-100 ie eS es  AF—49=100 











Mls... Lu | giil bok Neevaweauuwen leas vou ibissasl . TG CTS ROO OES 
1949 1950 1951 iene. 1983 aa a i aa so NS 


§ Latest Preceding Month Yea 1946 
Week Week 


Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (ebove) . 5... eizs Haz 3 1357_—«OOL 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) J +1,624 1,686 2,190 
Production of automobiles and trucks y 154,895 145,980 181,689 
Elect os const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $44,751 $39,693 $33,933 $52,851 
(millions of kilowatt-hours) 8,491 8,572 8,396 8.075 

and con te production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,452 6,461 6,303 6,482 
Seenieae coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,125 1,157 1,208 1,373 
Paperboard Production (tons) 239,337 245,325 228,258 247,441 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (chan: from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Beodsteest, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 435.7 4 426.3 416.5 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 194749 = 100) 84.0 é 80.9 91.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 102.0 , 99.1 87.1 
Print cloth (spot and Ye TS ovale x he ha uvck $9.5 Doi Dok a os hee ee 20.2¢ i 19.7¢ 21.1¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. is 1947-49 = 100) 140.9 ' +141.0 130.7 
— steel com site (Iron Age, ton) $24.33 , $23.83 $44.25 

per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)..... 2.0... 6660 c eee ee 30.000¢ y 29.985¢  29.770¢ 
Whose (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) ’ : $2.43 $2.40 
Cotton, daily price —- ten designated markets, Ib.)...............0+- ’ : 34.12¢ 32.94¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib . j # $2.10 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price ‘ndex (Standard & Poor's) : #211.9 208.0 203.4 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) ’ 3.48% 3.56% 3.59% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2% 2% 28% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks , 54,897 54,038 53,275 +145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ‘ 80,765 79,744 77,808 +172,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks , 22,939 22,446 23,337 ++9,299 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,848 32,476 30,650 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding , 25,704 25,312 25,387 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ne lag: gilli we p~ 


Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $773 $679 $798 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. March $1,765 $1,638 $1,729 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . . $282.9 $283.7 $281.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) F } $17.3 $17.7 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). . . $28,125 $25,504 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions). . . : $21,444 $18,982 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) : \ $46.4 $44.6 


* Preliminary, week ended March 27, 1954. + Estimate. 8 Date for "Latest Week" on each serie 
% Revised. # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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in BUSINESS this 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


CONGRESS BIDS FOR MORE SALES. With the 
excise cuts retailers hopefully change some price 





GIVING AWAY MORE FOOD. Needy areas 
have help—but many have forgotten how to go 
p. 29 


can 
UE bb ane ne soca > 600 een wee bee p. 25 about getting it 


NEW YORK STRIKE MAKES BUSINESS CHANGE 


CESSION. Humphrey is pushing a tough line, but p. 30 
GaN ane witlag. ... 0 iis aves bss bah ss p. 26 


orts for 


HYDROCOL REVIVED. Stanolind Oil says 
make that ailing Texas gas plant work. p. 32 


it can 


TRADE BATTLE GOES TO CONGRESS. Randall's 


hot potato may go untouched this session....p. 28 Business Briefs p. 34 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


CHINA: IT’S FIRMLY RED—BUT NO 
POWER GIANT. It needs industrial 
strength before it can make more 
trouble ..p. 130 


BRITISH SHIFT TO SYNTHETIC. 
Why a big producer of natural rub- 
ber is going to make the stuff chem- 
ically. ...p. 133 


GERMANY IS BIDDING HIGH FOR 
LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS. Ma- 
chinery and Rhine wine mix well in 
Mexico City eA 


COMMODITIES: 
BIG BOYS GIVE URANIUM A RUSH. 


The professional miner is moving in, 
the wheelbarrow is fading....p. 140 


FINANCE: 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR VOTES IS ON. 


Can steak win the favor of a proxy 


clerk? .. ..p. 118 


AS NEW YORK STATE GOES. 
Backers of compulsory auto insur- 
ance are blue. But next year may be 
different 


INDUSTRIES: 


USED CAR BUSINESS: COMEBACK 
WITH A DIFFERENCE. The new car 
dealer skims the cream......p. 104 


LABOR: 


MARKING TIME ON TAFT-HART- 
LEY. Labor leaders will be happy 
if Congress never gets around to 
changing the law p. 41 
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ONE BIG PENSION. Bakery workers 
p. 42 
SETBACK FOR TEXTILE UNIONS. 
Mills on the move are breathing 
easier now ..... .p. 44 
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SCORNED. American Airlines felt 
the sting when it tried to ground 
32-year-olds p. 50 
HARMONY IN CIO. No discord at 
last week's board meeting....p. 54 
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Why put up with letters that don’t look neat? 


For only a penny a day you can be 
proud to sign clean-cut, tidy letters. 
How? Just by trading in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





These marvelous typewriters deliver increased typ- 
ing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos, and reports. This often means higher 
office morale and better employee relations—in- 
tangibles that are hard to define but mighty appar- 
ent when missing. 


With Royals you also get the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less tirne 
out for repairs, too. Another important point— 
Royal is the typewriter preferred in business 214 to 
1 by those who type. 


® ELECTRIC - STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
We'd like to explain in detail the penny-a-day story 


and show you in your own office what a wonderfu! 
typewriter the new Royal Standard is. May we? 


Call your Royal Representative (He's listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 





YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E 


Ot PMB nc “Bape 
oo eped Bere wage 


WAS SATS See ' , — 
N G ER id St rt’ : This series of pictures shows how General Electric can 
ew -* ap a ae save you the annoyance of waiting for light. 


we All the lamps were started as the second hand on the 
lamps light up twice Te clock reached zero. Within two seconds, the G-E Rapid 
ie Start lamps—right of the clock—were fully lighted. It was 
as fast ds others Py nearly six seconds before all the regular lamps, left, lit up. 
aes G-E Rapid Start lamps eliminate the starter, cause of 
: up to half of regular lighting maintenance tro hey 
have long life, too. Reason: a triple-coil cathode that 
holds more starting chemical. 

General Electric Rapid Starts are another iple of 
why you can expect the best value from G-I rescent 
lamps. For free folder, “Facts About Rapid Sta write: 
General Electric, Dept. 166-BW-4, Nela Park, ¢ land, O. 


You can put your confidence in- 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Congress Bids for More Sales 


@ With excise taxes cut, hopeful retailers mark 


down price tags—and wait for the customers to react. 


@ Reluctant Administration gets set to ward off 


further revenue slashes. 


@ Consumer benefits will vary from case to case. 


Retailers over the country late this 
weck were hopefully changing price tags 
on scores of items ranging from light 
bulbs and shaving lotion to diamond 
rings and fur coats. Their action—and 
their hope of a spurt in sales—stemmed 
from the congressional cut of some 
$999-million in excise taxes that went 
into effect on Apr. 1. 

The final House-Senate compromise 
cut expected revenues $87-million be 
low the original House bill, but the drop 
was short $20-million of what the Sen 
ate had voted. In general, the relief 
granted followed the approacl initi 
ated by the House: Reduce to 10% 
the tax on all items above that level, 
but make no cut in rates of 10% or 
under. 

There were some exceptions. Thi 
Senate bill abandoned the 10% yard 
stick to help such lagging industrics as 
motion picture theaters and houschold 
appliances, and in the final bill the Sen 
ate prevailed. In the other direction 
the Senate restored cuts made by the 
House on such things as the 20% tax 
on cabarets and on admissions to hors« 
and dog racetracks—and the Senate won 
out on this, too. 
¢ Extensions—li: the same bill, Con 
sress extended for one year some $1, 
077,000,000 in taxes on whiskey, wine, 
beer, cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, 
trucks, and auto-truck parts. Rates on 
these items were to have dropped to 
pre-Korean levels as of Apr. |. 
e¢ Next Bill—The Senate now turns its 
attention to the mammoth tax revision 
bill containing a general overhaul of the 
tax code. This bill, already passed by 
the House, also provides relicf of 
roughly $1.4-billion and extends the 
corporate rate at 52% for another vear 
Democrats have served notice they will 
try to tack on increases in individual 
exemptions when the Senate takes up 
the bill. A similar move in the House 
was defeated by a narrow margin. 


¢ Excise Aims—Relief in the excise bill 
was aimed primarily to benefit indus- 
tries that have complained of the stran- 
gling effect of high rates: furs, jewelry, 
appliances, and motion picture theaters. 

The Administration had opposed the 

cuts on the theory that it couldn't af- 
ford to lose the revenue. Treasury See- 
retary George M. Humphrey refused to 
give his public sanction to the measure, 
but as the legislation moved through 
Congress it appeared that Humphrey 
was acceding to what he considered the 
lesser of two evils—hoping that excise 
relicf would make unnecessary any fur- 
ther individual relief this year. 
* Passing It On—Just how much of the 
cut will be passed on to consumers de- 
pends on the type of tax and the cir- 
cumstances. Some motion picture the- 
ater owners have already served notice 
that they will pocket the savings. 

Where the tax is 2 percentage of a 
price that’s fixed by rate—phone, cable, 
wire, and transportation—the consumer 
is expected to notice the difference 
quickly. On more expensive consumer 
items—fur coats, expensive jewelry, lug- 
gage—the tax cut applies directly to the 
retail price. However, on some appli- 
ances there is a question whether the 
consumer will be aware of any change 
in price, though other cuts will be 
passed along. 

Some people will even draw a refund 
under the new law. Those who bought 
tickets for admissions or transportation 
before Apr. | for use after that date are 
entitled to rebates. 

* Details—Here are the major provi- 
sions of the bill as finally enacted: 

Retail tax on luggage, jewelry, furs, 
and toilet preparations was reduced 
from 20% to 10%. 

Admissions are to be taxed at the rate 
of 1¢ for each 10¢ or “major” fraction 
thereof instead of l¢ for each 5¢ or 
fraction thereof. Admissions of 50¢ or 
under are exempted. 


Tax on cabarets, roof garde: 
night clubs stays at 20 

Tax on permanent use or leas: 
boxes or seats was reduced from 11 
to 10% as was tax on sale of tickct 
outside box office. 

Horse and dog racetrack admission 
and club dues and initiation fees—kept 
at 20%. 

Exemption from the admissi 
was granted to nonprofit muscums and 
planetariums, to civic theater perforn 
ances using amateur talent, to schola 
tic athletic events during the regula 
athletic season (not postseason bi 
games), to athletic contests betwee 
elementary and secondary schools whe: 
profits go to hospitals or crippled chil 
dren (this enlarges the exemption 
all-star or all-state or all-county team 

Household appliances: Kefrigerato 
freeze units, stoves, ironers, driers, et 
were cut from 10% to 5 This i 
a tax collected at the manufacture: 
level and passed on down 

On taxes already paid at the high 
rate on stocks held by retailers and 
wholesalers, a refund system is provides 
that works like this. Retailer 
wholesalers give the 
statement on mventory not 
Apr. 1, and thereby be: 
to reccive back half the tax the man 
facturer collected on the item. Manufa 
turers then add up all thes nent 
and get their own refund fr th 
Internal Revenue Servic 

Other specific items: 

Firearms, shells, and cartrid 
at 11%. 

Safe deposit boxes 
equipment, electric light bulb 
tubes—down from 20% to 10 

Sporting goods; fountain 
point pens and mechanical penci 
chanical lighters—from 15% t 

Matches—not to exceed 10 
ufacturer’s price. 

Long-distance 
from 25% to 10% 

Local phone calls; leased 
telegraph, cable, and radi 
transportation—from 15% to 10 

Cutting oils—used for machinin 
erations including forging 
and rolling—not to exceed 10 

Diesel and special motor fuc! 
2¢ per gal. imposed, to drop to 14. pe 
gal. on Apr. 1, 1955 


ms ft 
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Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey says: “It is my belief that the things that have 
will be all that is required.” 


already been done... 


FOR SWEATING IT OUT 


Arthur Burns remembers the iomic Re 
port’s “Unless the governnx villing 
to use its vast powers . ninor re 
adjustment may be convert 1 spiral 


ing contraction.” 


FEELING DOUBTS 


Republican Dilemma: Dealing 


Republicans girded this week for still 
mother family hght. A 60-day running 
battle is shaping up over the business 
downturn—and over what to do about 
it. A mild forerunner has already flared 
in Congress. Many Republican sena- 
tors bolted party lines and supported a 
Democratic move to reduce excise taxes 
on consumer hardgoods (page 25). 

Heavier shooting will follow. Most 
of it will center around the formidable 
figure of Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey and his policy of riding out 
the downturn, ‘There's no doubt that’s 
the dominant policy in Washington to- 
day, and there’s no doubt that Hum- 
phrey is its chief spokesman (BW—Mar. 
27'54,p32). 
¢A Pickup—If business picks up be 
fore Congress goes home, Humphrey is 
in the clear. He'll not only have his 
budget fairly close to balance, but he 
will have called the turn where many 
professional economists were too cau 
tious to take a stand. To the Adminis- 
tration, it will that massive 
consumer tax cuts—the heaviest anti 
recession weapon at its disposal—will 
still be available for whatever turns up 


mcan 
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later. President EF.isenhower will have 
kept an arsenal of economic weapons, 
which he talked about in his cconomic 
report, on the shelf. There will be no 
step-up of spending, no expansion ot 
public works. 

¢A Drop—But if business drifts off 
some more, Or moves into a stall, Hum 
phrey will be hard pressed to hold his 
present strength. 

He got past March with his policies 
intact—but not with a whole skin. He 
got an inkling of what may lie ahead in 
the row over the excise tax cut last 
week. Such Republican stalwarts as 
Sen. Homer E.. Capehart of Indiana and 
Sen. Homer Ferguson of Michigan de 
serted him, and helped tack some $85 
million of excise reductions onto a bill 
that will mean a total loss of some $1 
billion in revenue. Their 
simple: Unemployment in their home 
states seemed to call for tax cuts to 
stimulate consumption this 
meant an addition to Humphrey's al 
ready rising deficit 

When Humphrey took ofhce he was 
hailed as the strong man of the Admin 
istration; he is showing his mettle now. 


reason Was 


even if 


His great advantags ( 
the problem in simp! 
terms, with 
“maybes” of the prof 
who advise Eisenhower 

He’s very of wh 
in the economy. He arg 
last January, plus thos 
vision bill, are all that 
pull business out of th 


none of 


sure 


he adds that he doesn’t 
business upturn soon 
¢ Maybe May—‘‘I am 
anv sudden or immediat 
the Serate Appropriati 
last week. “In fact, I w 
if there is any. I don’t 
ing to come for some fi 
May before you will 
of particular change h 
He allowed 
optimism on a radio pri 
“T think you will se« 
place probably in Ma 
this wav, h« 
more 
than is voiced bi such 
spokesmen as Commer 


clair Wi ¢ ks 


himself 


Xpre SM 


sover view of bi 
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Sen. Ralph E. Flanders: “If we were sure 
we could stimulate business would we not 
be justified in going in the red for a short 
time with the prospects of higher earnings 
later?” 


Sen. Eugene D. Millikin: “When you have 
consumer activity, that consumer activity 
trickles up into heavy industry .. .” 


with Recession 


This is because he has his own ex 
planation for thc: downturn—and it is 
not the one stressed by others. 

The Administration's usual explana 
tion is that the downturn started ninc 
months ago as an inventory retraction, 
and only lately spread to a general down 
turn. 
¢ Lost Jobs—Humphrey puts it this 
way: “Every dollar that you save, or the 
large part of all the money that you 
save, in reducing government expendi 
tures, is by putting people out of work.” 
He drove the point home to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee this way 
“. . . Thinking of what we in govern 
ment, ourselves, have been doing, put 
ting them out of work to make these 
savings .. . I think it is remarkable that 
it isn't any worse than it is.” 

Pinning unemployment directly to 
the decline in government spending 
brought no particular cheers from the 
dissenting senators. At the same hear 
ing, but in a different connection, onc 
of his ardent admirers among the south 
ern conservatives, Willis Robertson of 
Virginia, plaintively inquired, “Where 
does that leave a poor member of Con 
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gress who has to run when you don’t 
have to run?” 

* Tax Cuts—Humphrey cited the Janu- 
ary tax cut as something that ought to 
be sold to the voters. He sees it as off- 
setting the decline in expenditures, and 
argues that any joblessness that results 
will be temporary—while workers shift 
from making weapons to making peace- 
time goods, In this context, Humphrey 
points out where some of the current 
trouble may lie. 

“You can’t force people to do things 

going down. Going up, you just pass 
laws and take their money away. 
You can’t do that the other way.” In 
short, when the government collects a 
dollar in taxes, it spends it. When the 
dollar is returned in the form of low- 
ered taxes, as it was last January, busi- 
ness and consumers may spend it~and 
may not. 

“Under these circumstances, there is 
nothing as important as confidence,” 
Humphrey stresses. “Unless you believe 
that this country is on a sound basis and 
is going to stay there, then people are 
going to hesitate.” 

That closes the circle, as Humphrey 


draws it. ‘To lower consumer taxes no 
and thereby increase the deficit 
be the final blow to 
dence, and would therefor 
harm than good. 

It is on this very point that Hum 
phrey faces his sharpest test with Re 
publicans in Congress and with th 
of the Administration. 

So far, Humphrey has not been seri 
ously challenged as the dominant \ 
nomic policymaker. But unl in 
upturn in business solves the problem 
for everyone, the next two months may 
well see his present strength sharply 
tested, and from these different sour 

The Council of Economic Advisers: 
So far, Arthur Burns, the council 
man, has not gone to the President and 
said, “It’s time to take anti-rec: 
tion, no matter what it do« 
budget.” He has not 
business situation serious cnou 
cross Humphrey directly. Uh 
been some tension inside the fami 
cle, however. ‘The wording on the 
nomic Report, and some of the Presi 
dent’s speeches on taxes and Omi 
policy, have not made Humphr 
eaee There is always the possibility 
of a disagreement so sharp that |! 
hower would—in effect—have to chi 
between Humphrey and Burn 
both men have shown the 
avoid it. 

Nevertheless, a sharp clea 
at the broad, philosophical level 
can easily become a differen 
policy. The views expressed in th 
President’s Economic Report last Janu 
ary, about the importance of min 
speedily to the aid of the econon 
a downturn threatens to get 
hand, were largely those of Bu Ch 
report expressed no violent f 
running up a deficit if tl 
seemed to require assistan 
it assumed that ‘confidence 
side of governim 
rather than in a balanced bud 
is the heart of Humphrey's th 

The Cabinet: Humphre 
inant voice in the Cabinet 
too, it’s a case of not havin; 
lenged. He has had a clear fi 

Given two more month 
turn, some of the more polit 
sitive Cabinct member: 
line up against Humphrey 

Congress: Here is Humplhir 
vulnerable side. A third of ¢ 
and every representative m 
voters in November. Som 
lican members of the Hou 
time—with Eisenhower 
ticket—by 55% of the vot 
Many of these districts could 
in the Democratic column thi 
employment is worst in easter 
western states, which are no 
inantly Republican territor 


would 
busine onh 


} " 
tthill 


j 
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is making even representatives from rela- 
tively “safe” districts nervous. Senate 
races in New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Illinois might well turn on the 
amount of unemployment, and these 
states have each been hit relatively hard 
by the downturn. 

Rumblings of Republican discontent 
have crept into many of Humphrey's 
appearances before scnguniiondl com- 
mittees. Ele has been treated deferen- 
tially—as befits the most powerful single 
figure in the Administration, excepting 
only the President. But if Humphrey 
were sensitive to the undertones, he 
could hear trouble ahead 
¢ Mild Challenge—When he appeared 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
for example, he found Chairman En- 
gene Millikin mildly offering a footnote 
to Humphrey's economic philosophy. 
Humphrey had just stated: “This coun- 
try cannot run prosperously just making 
consumers’ goods. In other words, just 
stimulating consumption. What you 
call consumers’ goods and consumption 
will not give us prosperity in America.” 

Millikin broke in to say that when 
he buys a can of peas, he is buying a 
consumer item that finally results in 
someone making a machine to make the 
can. “lam pointing out that when you 
have consumer activity, that consumer 
activity trickles up into heavy indus 
try and it also trickles down.”” A few 
days later, Millikin voting with 
other Republicans to cut excise taxes on 
consumer goods. 
¢ A Stronger One—Sen. Ralph FE. Flan 
ders of Vermont was sharper in his 
questioning. He wanted to know 
whether the government would be justi 
hed in going into the red for a time, if 
by doing so employment could be ex 
panded, production increased, and tax 
revenues ultimately raised 

Humphrey did not yield. He re 
peated what he had emphasized earlier: 
“You ought to pay your current ex- 
penses as you go.” Fle would not agree 
that a deficit was desirable in the depth 
of the Depression of the 1930s, though 
he described those “an emer 
gency which undoubtedly required 
some consideration.” 

Flanders wound up this line of ques 
tioning by standing firm himself: If he 
could be sure of stimulating business, 
he would be in favor of “certain tax 
reductions at this time.” 

Congressional doubts may well come 
to a head in the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. This group, pre 
sided over by conservative Jesse Wol- 
cott of Michigan, was on the side of 
individual tax relicf to stem unem 
yjloyment in a report submitted last 
7 damtag Some staunch Republican 
members of that committee were ready 
then to recommend reductions, then 
decided. to hold their fire. But their 
guns are still loaded 
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Trade Battle Goes to Congress 


Eisenhower gives big push to Randall Commission's 
freer trade program, but its opponents in key Congress spots 
are laying traps in its path. 


President Eisenhower this week pre- 
sented to Congress a detailed foreign 
economic policy, after over a year of 
— tugging and hauling. It em- 

xdied almost without change the re- 
cent recommendations of the Randall 
Commission (BW-—Jan.30'54,p118). 

But there’s a very large question how 
much of the big package Congress will 
vote this session. ‘Tariffs are a hot 
political issue—and a big bloc of Re- 
»ublicans in both House and Senate, 
veaded by top men on the key com- 
mittees, have already shown they're 
against most of the things Eisenhower 
wants. 
¢ Broad—The President's _ proposals 
cover the foreign economic policy water- 
front from tourism to raw materials 
policies. Main proposals: 

¢ Extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for three years with addi- 
tional tariff-cutting authority for the 
President. Over the three-year period, 
he could negotiate reciprocal tariff re 
ductions of 5% of present rates per 
year on any commodity; cut tariffs 50% 
below 1945 levels on commodities not 
being imported in substantial volume; 
and negotiate the reduction to 50% ad 
valorem of any tariff rates now higher 
than that. 

* Retention of the escape clause 
and peril point provisions—which permit 
tariff relicf for U.S. industries hurt by 
imports. But the President wants to 
keep power to reject ‘Tariff Commission 
recommendations for duty increases. 

¢ No tariff cuts on products of 
workers carning wages that are sub 
standard in their own countries. 

¢ Legislation to simplify customs 
regulations. But the ‘Tariff Commission 
will have to study the subject first and 
action is unlikely this The 
President also called for quick passage 
of the Jenkins bill to change the method 
of evaluating imports for duty assess- 
ment to give foreign exporters a better 
break. 

¢Amendment of Buy American 
laws—which give U.S. bidders for gov 
ernment contracts preferential treat 
ment—to permit foreigners to bid on 
equal terms if their countries extend 
reciprocal treatment to U.S. bidders. 
The Administration meanwhile will no 
longer guarantee U.S. bidders the tra- 
ditional 25% price differential over 
foreign competitors. Foreign and do 
mestic bids in principle will be con 
sidered on the same basis except where 
national security, encouragement of 


session. 


small business, or unempk 
tate special treament for U.S 
eA series of tax cor 
foreign investors to stimulat 
of U.S. private capital abroa 
¢ Differences—Ther 
ferences between the Pr 
gram and the Randall Cor 
port: 
Randall recommended 
escape clause to authori 
Presidential overruling of 
Commission. The President 
affirmed his intention to « 
existing law. 
Randall urged scrappii 
requiring 50% of U.S. a loan 
financed cargoes to be cart Ameri 
can ships. The President d the 
question to Commerce D 
The President was vagu 
ential price treatment f 
bidders under Buy An 
Randall called in effect 
competitive bidding 
© Roadblocks—The Presid: 
all this as a “minimum” | 
warned that failure to e1 
threaten U.S. exports 
and prosperity and woul 
world solidarity. 
But the fact is that it f 
opposition on Capitol H 
early to predict just how 
gress will be. The strates 
tectionists is clear, thoug! 
to keep the measures 
Wavs & Means Committ 
eve of adjournment, th 
porary measures through 
Congress. 
e Final Push—Clarence R 
land Stecl, chairman of 
gressional-executive cor 
largely responsible for t! 
can take a lot of credit f 
a policy emerged at all. 
Since the commissio: 
President Eisenhower on 
scurried from one depart 
other—bargaining and w 
secretaries and assistant 
rally solid Administratio1 
It looked at one tim: 
alliance of Secretaries H 
son, and McKay 
important sections of th 
Randall admitted that 
out on his fect when t 
message finally came out t 
he was able to announ 
obtained unanimous ( 
for every detail of th 
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UNIONS TOOK CARE of their own in Allegheny County, Pa., with the aid of Agricul- 
ture’ Dept. surplus foods. Unemployed members signed up for family portions of . . . 


SURPLUS FOODS in special pac kage s—nho 
brand names. The government is . . 


Giving Away More Food 


The pinch of unemployment is spur 
ring new regions of the country to take 
advantage of the federal government's 
Until a few 


offer of surplus food. 
months ago, this food was chiefly going 


to supplement school lunches. Not 
many cities and counties even knew how 
to apply for it. 

Agriculture Dept. officials said this 
week that the number of applications 
has increased sharply, particularly in 
the depressed coal-mining areas of 
Pennsylvania and Alabama. Officials 
expect this year to distribute $150-mil 
lion worth of foods—valued at prices the 
government pays. Two-thirds of this 
will go to school lunches, the rest to 
needy areas. 

Even so, Agriculture Dept. is using 
up only about half of its available funds 
for this purpose. The Agriculture Act 
of 1948 earmarks a maximum of $300 
million a year, with unexpended bal 
ances reverting to the Treasury at the 
end of each fiscal year. 
¢ Section 32—Under the relief program 
spelled out in Section 32 of an act in 
1935, Agriculture Dept. buys surplus 
agricultural commodities for direct dis 


tribution, not for storage. The program - 


is separate from the price support sys- 
tem, though Agriculture Dept. som« 
times buys surpluses from the Commo 
dity Credit Corp. Most purchases arc 
made through regular channels: farmers’ 
agents, farm cooperatives, farmers them 
selves. 

Section 32 foods can only be donated 
for relief purposes, but Agriculturc 
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doesn’t go looking for worthy outlets. 
State or county agencies must apply for 
the food. 

¢ Who and What—The law lists who is 
cligible to get the food: charitable in- 
stitutions, nonprofit schools of high 
school level or younger, Indians, and 
needy families, All products are marked 
as gifts of the Agriculture Dept. They 
cannot be sold or exchanged. 

Free foods include butter, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk, canned beef and gravy, 
frozen hamburgers, and _ shortening. 
Ihey are sent to countics or states in 
carload lots. Distribution from that 
point on is up to the local units. 
¢ Pittsburgh Area—The distribution of 
surplus foods by Allegheny County un- 
ions last month (pictures) was only the 
first stage of a broader distribution un 
der county auspices. The next step 
will be taken Monday, when the first 
county surplus food board starts op- 
crating 

Other boards are being set up by 
Allegheny County to certify who 1s en 
titled to the free federal food. ‘These 
boards will be operating by mid-April, 
county officials hope. Meanwhile, the 
union-certified reliefers will be coming 
back around Apr. 19 for a second 
month's supply. 
¢Union Sparkplug—In Allegheny 
County the unions got in on the ground 
floor of the food distribution simply 
because they took the trouble to look 
up the law, to get the county govern- 
ment interested when unemployment 
began to hurt, and to round up the 


necessary volunteer help to do th 
tributing. 

When the unions proved te 
officials that thev could distribute th 
food fairly, Allegheny County order 
10 carloads of food, cnough for 
40,000 persons for one month 
county has a population of ab 
million, including Pittsburgh 

The unions got the loan of 
warchouse from the Pennsylvani 
to store and distribute the stuff 
handed out a month’s suppl 
for 9,000 people. The reina 
enough for 31,000 people, go 
county's new distribution system 
for another 76,000 is on order 
« New System— Thc county 
food boards will decide who | 
for frec food. To help in this d 
the county has designated 
relief agencies in churches and union 
to supply the boards with lists of 
didates for aid. The area board 
draw up master lists, submit th 
the county, get food stamps from 
county, and distribute the food sta 
to the needy. 

Allegheny County has per 
tour food chain stores and se 
dependent groceries to stock th: 
food and issue it in exchange f 
official stamps. 

The federal government alloy 
ration per person of: | Tb. of butt 
month, two 32-0z. cans of beef 
gravy per month, 4.5 lb. of powd 
milk per three months, 5 Ib. of 
per three months 





Vacant piers stretched for miles along New York's waterfront this week while . . . 


New York Strike Makes Business 


ither 


I'wo societies, worlds apart, brushed 
clbows on West Street, Manhattan, the 
other afternoon. Thousands of home- 
ward-bound commuters stared at a 
scene of suppressed violence in front of 
Pier }4, where a wall of policemen, 
mounted and afoot, held back a couple 
of hundred jeering pickets. Inside the 
pier shed, a few dozen nonstriking long 
shoremen were self-consciously moving 
cargo, sending it out by truck under 
motorcycle escort 

Without breaking stride, the com 
muters stared, then hurried on to their 
ferryboats and their trains. Among 
them, however, were a few who realized 
that the longshore fight was already 
affecting business far from the mostly 
deserted piers (picture, above). And in 
the fourth week of the fracas, many 
more businessmen felt the impact. 

¢ Wide Effects—Sugar, lumber, burlap, 
cocoa stocks in New York areas were 
running low this week, and processors 
were beginning to shut down. The 
picketing of warehouses further tight- 
ened the clamps on processors and 
distributors. 

Hundreds of New York companies 
were working out alternate ways to ship 
and receive goods. Just as effects of the 
strike did not stop at the pierhead, they 
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didn’t stop at the bounds of the port 
of New York. Port operations in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia were thrown 
into a frenzy to keep up with cargoes 
that were diverted from New York 
¢ Coming to a Head—After 26 days of 
turmoil, the New York strike came to 
a climactic point at midweek. The 
striking pier union made a decision to 
carry the strike on to what promises to 
be a bitter and bloody end 

When that decision was made, a 
back-to-work movement shepherded by 
the new AFL union of longshoremen 
had more than 5,000 men on the job, 
working 46 ships at 38 scattered piers. 
The old, racket-ridden International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. held some 15,000 
others away from the docks. A slow but 
steady drift toward its AFL rival had 
brought the old ILA to its moment of 
decision. It tried frantically to get some 
terms from the employers on which 
it could end its strike with the claim 
of victory. Failing to do that, its strike 
committee voted to carry on 

What the port now faces, barring 
some miraculous deliverance, is a 
painful pier-by-pier fight as the AFL 
tries to put its followers back to work 
and the ILA resists. Time runs on the 
side of the AFL. Each passing day 


should bring it new recruit 
because they have 
organization or because th 
by the need for wages, 
ranks and enable it to w 
more piers. 


given u the old 


: 
ariven 


|. Fighting Disruption 


By midweek, shipping 1 re so 
disrupted that many obs« ought 
it would take weeks to get to nor 
mal. 

Piers and adjacent sto ds in 
the New York port were pil : with 
export shipments, even t! many 
shipments had been div: 
ports or had been withheld plant 
Railroads said their stor ace in 
New York and New Jers« proved 
ample. To get this accum n 
ing again by ship could | vecks 
though. 

Meanwhile, Baltimor ladel 
phia were strained to th t wher 
everyday customers wer 
of delays. Piers at Baltim: on 
gested (above, right), 
ships were being asked to n ad 
vance for trucks and f rs ti 
carry their loads away in Even 
so, trucks were lined up f it 


opt i 


mo\ 


idIning 


oming 
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Baltimore's piers 


’ 


were jammed with ships diverted from New York. 


hange Its Ways 


both ports, and railroad yards were op- 
crating overtime. 

¢ Uncertainty—Not the least of the 
problems raised by the New York strike 
was the gamble that faced New York 
companies that depend on supplies by 


sea. A canned goods distributor, for 
example, ordinarily receives all his Cali 
fornia shipments by sea. His supplies 
of some items were running low, vet 
he hesitated to order shipments by rail, 
which would cost much more and 
wouldn't begin to help him anvhow for 
two weeks. 

Many companies in such a predica 
ment decided to hold off on adopting 
alternate shipping routes, hoping for 
early settlement that would release their 
supplies from piers and warehouses 

Others couldn’t wait. Importers of 
specialty lumber, such as mahogany, 
were hit early in the tie-up. Mostly, 
they don’t carry big inventories of ex 
pensive wood in their yards. When 
their flow from the docks was cut off, 
they had to order lumber by rail and 
truck through other ports. For a bulk 
commodity such as lumber, that’s 
ruinously expensive. 
¢No Choice—On the other hand, 
some companies in the New York area 
had no choice. Practically everv sugar 
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refinery in the region closed down last 
week. Refineries depend on raw sugar 
unloaded directly from ships. Rail ship- 
ment of significant quantities from any 
other port would be impossibly costly. 
When the warchouscmen this week 
recognized the longshoremen’s picket 
lines, goods were locked awav in ware- 
houses as well as on piers. 
Chat hurt industries, too, and stores 
with Easter merchandise to move. 
Heavy losers, too, were ship repair 
yards and supply houses in the New 
York port. Insofar as ships diverted to 
other ports were having work done 
there, this business is lost forever. 
¢ Ports in a Storm—Rival ports were 
making hay, but it wasn’t clear gain. 
Overtime needed to keep stuff moving 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, particu- 
larly the latter, was costly to railroads 
and stevedoring companies. Customers 
complained of .delays and an abnormal 
amount of damage in handling. 
Loading and unloading continued 
around the clock at Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia piers. Trucks were lined up 
five abreast at Philadelphia piers; one 
pier handled 300 trucks a day. Balti- 
more was getting two or three times as 
much diverted freight as Philadelphia— 
plus 2,400 passenger arrivals and de- 


partures and more than 
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trafic. Moore-McCormack, Grace, and 
Bull lines have all been mentioned as 
peer shifting to Baltimore as their 
iome port. The rumors have been 
denied, but Baltimore is still hopeful. 


ll. Fighting Corruption 


New York's waterfront troubles have 
been building up for years. In 1951-53, 
an 18-month investigation by the New 
York State Crime Commission re 
vealed an almost fantastic story of 
racketeering on the picrs. Pilferage, ex- 
tortion, bribery, loansharking, kick- 
backs, and virtually every other known 
form of criminal profit-making flour- 
ished. Involved in these enterprises, 
according to Crime Commission evi- 
dence, were a strange amalgam of 
sinister underworld figures, otherwise 
respectable employers, and crooked un- 
ion Officials. 
¢ AFL Boots ILA—Reactions to the 
Crime Commission revelations was 
swift and dramatic. Last September, 
the American Federation of Labor 
broke a 75-year-old rule and kicked out 
the old ILA for being corrupt beyond 
1eform. Gov. Thomas FE. Dewey of 
New York and then-Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey called special 
sessions of their legislatures and drove 
through a bistate waterfront reform 
law 

This law aimed at wiping out the 

practices in which the evils grew, driv 
ing criminals off the docks, and super 
vising the longshore business in the 
public interests. It put the waterfront 
mob on the defensive. After futile ef.- 
forts to sabotage the operation of the 
law, the mobsters rallied their forces 
in the old ILA and planned to bulwark 
ILA’s position by getting the employ 
ers to sign a long-term contract. 
«New Union—Before this could be 
done, however, the AFL had put a rival 
union in the field, claiming that it rep- 
resented the majority of the longshore 
workers. This made it awkward for 
the employers to deal with the old ILA. 
As long as a representation question 
existed, they would have to await for 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
certify one union or the other. Other- 
wise, they might be found guilty of an 
unfair labor practice under the Taft- 
Hartley act 

In addition, Gov. Dewev made a 
public appeal to employers not to do 
anything that would give the old mob 
; new lease on life. To give the em- 
ployers a push from the other direc- 
tion, the old ILA struck. This hap 
pened last November 

That strike was quickly enjoined as 
President Eisenhower invoked the na- 
tional emergency section of the T-H 
law. 

* Tumultuous Elections — Meanwhile 
dailv incidents of violence on the water- 
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front kept the situation tense. To avoid 
the charge that its slowness was respon- 
sible for protracting the turmoil, NLRB 
held a quick election. 

Although AFL organization had 
hardly got started it polled the surpris- 
ingly high total of 7,568 votes to the 
old ILA’s 9,060. But an additional 
4,399 votes were challenged, and the 
election itself was an old-fashioned 
brawl in which fist-fighting, — brick- 
throwing, and stabbings were the order 
of the day. 

Far from solving the problem, the 
quick election complicated it; the AFL 
union backed by the State of New 
York, demanded a new election, and 
the old ILA demanded that the results 
be made official. Under the circum- 
stances, NLRB had to hold hearings on 
whether or not to set the election aside. 
After three weeks of hearings, the trial 
cxaminer recommended that the elec- 
tion be thrown out. This week, his 
recommendation was before NLRB for 
acceptance or rejection. 
¢ Then the Strike—On Mar. 5, while 
those hearings were in progress, the 
ILA struck again—first claiming it was 
only a wildcat walkout but subsequently 
making it an official strike. This strike 
had a double-barreled aim: (1) to pres- 
sure NLRB into validating the election 
and (2) to push the employers into 
making a deal that would freeze out 
the AFL union. 


New Stockpile Policy 
Props Lead and Zinc 


lhe White House last week an- 
nounced a new look in stockpiling 
policy. Net result is that government 
purchases of 30-odd metals and min- 
erals for the stockpile will be stepped 
up and will continue for a longer time. 

Although the new policy was care- 
fully couched in terms of defense and 
security considerations, most observers 
took it as a clear Administration deci- 
sion to use the strategic stockpile as a 
prop for domestic mining—with the ail- 
ing lead and zinc industries at the head 
of the list of beneficiaries. 
¢ Western Lobby—Both lead and zinc 
have been badly depressed for a long 
time, and congressmen from the west- 
cm mining states have been extremely 
vocal in their demands for higher tarifts 
to keep out the flow of foreign metal. 
Last week’s stockpiling announcement 
was looked on as a compromise. 

Lead and zinc markets had already 
been growing stronger through most of 
March—largely because of rumors that 
stockpiling would be resumed. A few 
davs after the White House announce 
ment made this a fact, lead climbed 
from 13¢ to 134¢ a lb., and zinc from 
9}¢ to 104¢ a Ib. 


Hydrocol Revived 


Stanolind says it is buy- 
ing ailing Texas synthetic gas 
plant, and oozes confidence 
on making it work. 


Stanolind Oil & Gas ¢ 
Standard of Indiana subsi 
nounced that it will acqu 
of Carthage Hydrocol, | nd 
ing speculation on the fa f Hydro 
col’s ailing $38-million tic ga 
oline plant at Brownsvill 

Stanolind had been to ith the 
prospect of picking up H ol ever 
since the plant shut dow: t June 
but its plan was stymied until now by 
objections of some of Hyd tock 
holders (BW—Oct.24'53,) 
¢ Hard Going—Hydroco! st | off in 
1950 with claims of being the first plant 
in the U.S. to attempt t 
thetic gasoline from natu: 
mospheric oxygen on a con 
—with diesel oil, fuel oil 
as byproducts. Stanolind 
million plant right next di 
the byproduct chemicals 1S. In 
dustrial Chemicals had a: earbr 
to package and ship the 

But Hydrocol never w le to hit 
on all cvlinders—there w uncon 
firmed estimates that it got be 
yond 10% of its design « Cher 
were frequent stoppages. When Hydro 
col finally shut down last Stan 
olind’s plant and that of U.‘ lustrial 
Chemicals did the same 
¢ Purchase—Some of thi t compa 
nies that owned Hydr ote off 
their investment or sold at BW 
Jan.30°54,p98). Two cor Ston 
& Webster, and Forest O 
the holdouts against th: 
olind. EF. F. Bullard, Sta 
dent, says his company 
of Hydrocol’s stock, but | not re 
veal the price. Stanolind will 
guarantee repayment of t 
lion Reconstruction Fin 
to Hydrocol. 

Stanolind _ is 
Brownsville storag¢ 
Industrial Chemicals, to | 
plants under one owners! 
¢ Bright Side—Despite 1! 
headaches, Bullard took 
the future, saving that 
fident the plant can and 
to operate.” 

Straightening out the 
ess is Stanolind’s big 
but its decision to bu 
basis of a survey of the | 
Lummus Co 

Hvdrocarbon Resear 
looking into the possibil 
ing the equipment 
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Protosted. for 


Growing youngsters need 
plenty of pure milk. And to- 
. day, more than likely its purity 
is protected by wax . . . a product of petroleum 
... another product of Sinclair, 
As a coating and lining for increasingly popu- 
lar paper milk containers, wax insures liquid- 
tight, hygienic protection for the fine products 
your dairy supplies to stores and homes. Wax 
made by Sinclair coats and lines millions of 
such containers every week. 
This particular wax enters the manufacturing 
processes of many Sinclair customers. It is an 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


600 FIFTH AVENUE e 


important part of candles, polishes, food wrap 
pings ... any number of things you and you: 
family use every day. 


Sinclair is a leading producer of waxes and 
many other process materials with a wide va 
riety of industrial and household applications 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 
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NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 














Blends surface junctures... 
saves over 1000 manhours 





tae f OWL brushing with the Osborn Brushamatic* shown above replaced 


hand methods on a job of burr removal and finishing 17 different gears for mate- 
rial handling trucks (see inset). Net saving is over 1000 production hours a year 
per machine, Moreover, quality and uniformity of gears are greatly improved. 


The operator simply pushes a button and the Brushamatic goes through a 
complete cycle to remove burrs and feather edges, and blend surface junctures 
automatically, 


Users of Brushamatic machines are improving quality and increasing output as 
much as 500% over hand methods. Find out how your Osborn Brushing Analyst 
can help yow cut costs, improve quality and boost production. Call your OBA, or 
write The Osbarn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-34, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

INFORMATION: Write today for your copies of Booklets on Automatic Deburring and 


on Brushamatic Machines. 
*Trade-Mark 


Osho Brushomatio 


BETTER QUALITY... LOWER COSTS... AT THE PUSH OF A BUTTON 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Flexible postal rates 
Gencral Summerfield 
controlling the deficit 
ment. He has urged Cor 
a commission that coul 
rates as needed, with« 
Congress. The commi 
would be governed by 
gearing rates to cost 

* 
Publishing shuffles 
Washington in the wak 
of the Times-Herald (BV 
p29) The latest stor 
Howard Daily News ma‘ 
Vimes-Herald building 
Street Journal taking 
News plant for a sout 
Bernard Kilgore, WS] 
it’s all news to him 

. 
“Painless exports” of di 
spent by U.S. businessm 
in travel abroad—hit 
lion last year. The Co 
says this breaks down 
to foreign carriers, $202 
carriers, with the rest a 
side the foreign countri¢ 

a 
American Woolen Co 
'54,p50) is getting a nev 
officer. Roy A. Young, named 
board chairman, will t th 
presidency from Francis V\ D 
rectors have voted to giv I 
tended leave of absence 

° 
Seasonal, plus: Leading 
ducers are cutting pric« 
and $2.50 a ton, to th 
since prewar. Spring alv 
drop in anthracite pric 
the cuts are dec per than 

e 
Sale of RKO Pictures stock 
Hughes has been appro 
ware court. Stockholders 
faith, had tried to block 
company’s stock, for wh 
paving $23.4-million, or S¢ 

Feb.20'54,p34). The 

they had failed to prove 

* 
Clipped wings: Philipp 
suspending all internation 
order to reduce operation 
company, which is cont 
Philippine government 
to Europe, the U.S., and J 

° 
To be cr not to be is th 
this week by Apex Ho 
holders. They will vote 
to liquidate the compan 
Management threw in t! 
failure to get workers to 
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A JONES & LAMSON CASE HISTORY ON COST REDUCTION IN THE CONTAINER MACHINERY INDUSTRY 





This is what happened at Benton Harbor 


. . . because three engineers attended 


a J&L Production Seminar 


Saranac Machine Company supervisory and management personnel were 
informed by J & L’s representatives of their continuing research in High Velocity 
Turning and decided to study the process. Three of their production supervisors 
attended a Jones & Lamson Production Seminar at Springfield 

during the Fall of 1952. 


These men observed the sensational, actual production-line demonstrations 
and accumulated the facts concerning High Velocity Turning, 


resulting from J & L’s research. They were convinced on the spot. 


A year later, Arthur Yore, Saranac’s master mechanic, reports: 

“We have increased speeds and feeds . . . are now turning at maximum spindle 
speed of 1500 RPM, feeds .015 to .025 on an average 4" depth of cut 

on 1” to 24," diameter stock. This is about twice the speed we used before. 
We have done this on every machine in our factory that is powered 


and equipped to do it.” 





4 J & L’s findings on High Velocity Turning 
PRODUCTION Ko stuDies> may be able to cut costs and improve production 
et for your company. Investigate. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 


503 CLINTON ST., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. > TURRET LATHES « FAY LATHES 
—7 THREAD & FORM GRINDERS + OPTICAL COMPARATORS + THREADING DIES 





1. Captain Kidd, the pirate man, peered through his 
glass and said, “Land ho! Me lads, I think I see a 
Statler right ahead. I've sailed the seven seas for years 
and earned a little rest. This pirate life has tired me— 
I'll be a Statler guest.” 











3. “Who polished up this place?” he cried. “This 
Statler bath is great. Just find that lad so spic and 
span, I'll make that boy first mate.” And splashing in 
that roomy tub Cap Kidd began to sing, “Such waves 
of suds and foam-white towels deserve a pirate king.” 


TREASURE 





S. Out on the good ship Skull and Bones, the pirates’ 
mood was black. They marched into the heart of town 
to get their Captain back. And there they found old 
Captain Kidd who told them with a grin, “I've found 
the treasure-trove at last. It’s Statler, lads. Come in.” 


2. When shown into his Statler room, Cap K 
quite surprised, “Well, blow me down, thi 
large my ship seems undersized. Mates, « 

so ship-shape here, I don’t know who to tha: 
this bunk’s the softest yet—if wrong, /'// 
plank.” 


4. The dinner was the best of all with Stat! 
food. The Captain was beside himself 


or 


roguish mood, “They’re lucky I'm retirin 


pirate days are through—or else I'd steal t! 
theirs to feed my hungry crew.” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFAL 
CLEVELAND « ST.LOUIS « WASHINGTON «+ LOS 
TWO GREAT NEW STATLERS—HARTFORD «+ DALLA 


(Opening summer, 1954) 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 3, 1954 


The final verdict on tax cuts is two or three months off. The reason 
for the delay gives you a little insight into politics. 

Congress is jittery on the business outlook. Republicans up for reelec. 
tion this fall hope they don’t have to face recession charges by their 
opponents. But if the slide should be an issue in November, they want to 
be able to point to steps they have taken. 


The favored medicine: more tax cuts. 


But the Administration wants to wait. It wants to see what Apri! and 
May do to the downtrend. If the end isn’t in sight then, it will have 
recommendations. Congressional leaders have agreed to play ball. Bul 
there’s a time limit on how long they can wait. Political pressure is 
mounting. 

= 8 — 


Eisenhower’s advisers aren’t unanimous on the slide. How deep it may 
go, how long it may last, and what, if anything, the government should do 
about it. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, for example, sees what's 
happening now as the normal result of big cuts made in government spend- 
ing (page 26). And he isn’t upset, either. He would be most reluctant to 
see the Administration give up budget balancing goals and return to big, 
deliberate deficit financing. But other advisers to the President have 
different ideas. They will plug for “forceful intervention” by Washington 
if the spring months don’t show improvement. There may be a row 
Meantime, Washington’s appraisal of what’s happening is changing. 


agian 


Officials no longer talk of an inventory adjustment. You can’t cover 


up the fact that the slide is broader than that. 


The down forces: Federal spending is off sharply—this year, fiscal! 
1954, off $3-billion from last year, with another $5.3-billion drop scheduled 
for the 12 months starting July 1. State and local spending is up some, 
but not enough to offset the federal slide. That’s one big reason for the 
slip in industrial output—smaller defense buying. On top of this, business 
has trimmed spending plans a little. So have consumers. These are the 
marks of an orthodox recession. 


The strong points counted on to keep the recession in hand are these 
Federal spending while shrinking, still is huge. Employment holds high 
(rising unemployment reflects labor force additions, as well as job losers) 
Business is pouring out big money for plant and equipment. Consumer: 
still are in the market. Home building is strong. 


Washington bets on a leveling by summer. 
—e-— 


But politics complicate the policy making. If the slide does continue 
Eisenhower runs the risk of losing control over remedial action. 

Congress’ answer is an income tax cut for individuals, either through 
higher personal exemptions or rate cuts (the Administration will prefer rate 
revisions, if it does back more cuts, to keep the tax base broad). 

But this would be a delayed stimulant. Over a year, the tax reduction 
voted probably would add up to over $2-billion—important spending money 
But most taxpayers would get it at the rate of 50¢, $1, or $2 at a time 
through reduced withholding from paychecks. It wouldn’t work like a 
bonus to veterans, say, in which you get your windfall in one lump sum 


—e-— 


Watch the sales results of this week’s excise euts. They're supposed 
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to stimulate buying—operate as price cuts. If they do bring out the cu 
tomers, then Congress might well look favorably upon another cut. The: 
are strong arguments that excise reductions work faster than income ta» 
cuts to reverse a downtrend. 

—e— 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson meant it when he talked of a ve! 
of legislation freezing high-level price supports for farm products. Benso: 
has laid out the same line privately for many weeks. His public commen‘ 
are taken as an indication that he and Eisenhower agree on this issuc 


But Congress may vote to freeze supports, anyhow. Republicans fron 
farm states would be on record to keep farm prices up. Then, if Eisenhowe 
vetoed and the veto stuck (it probably would), the candidates could point ‘: 
their stand. It’s weak politics for farm states. But as one farm stat: 
senator commented, “It’s better than nothing.” 


Lewer butter prices won’t end the surplus problem (page 29). Th: 
most officials expect is a small increase in consumption, which means go\ 
ernment stocks will rise at a slower rate in the future. Margarine wi 
still have a big price edge. And besides, a large part of the young genera 


tion growing up has developed a taste for margarine. 


Farm-type price props for metals are being expanded by Washingto: 
Stockpiling of metals is being stepped up as an aid to lead, zinc, and som: 


30-odd other metals and minerals. Officials talk down the price suppo: 
end of the deal and put the emphasis on defense reserve stocks. Bi 
there’s no doubt that price weakness brought the decision. Pressure fro: 


western congressmen is for still more price protection. And they wan 
further restrictions on imports. 


Kisenhower’s request for tariff cutting power will be trimmed. Con 
gress likes the idea of more foreign trade. But it thinks mostly in term 
of getting U.S. exports up as an assist to domestic producers. It’s th 
other side of the trade coin, imports, that causes the trouble. And unles 
foreign countries can sell to U.S. markets, they will be short of dolla: 
to pay for U.S. goods. 

There will be a compromise, with less tariff cutting for the Presiden 
than he proposed in his message (page 28). 


On housing legislation, note the attack in Congress is limited to publi 
housing—an effort to get government out of that business. There’s litt! 
opposition to other parts of Eisenhower’s plans. 


On public power, TVA won't be forced to up its rates and operate f: 
profit on the same basis as a private utility. 


On labor, Eisenhower’s concessions to “states’ rights” under Taf 
Hartley don’t go far enough to satisfy Congress. They were intended | 
boost chances for revision of the law. But prospects still are that the fig! 
will be so bitter that no changes will be made this year. 


—o— 


You will soon get more information on the H-bomb. But when you s: 
the accounts and pictures of the 1952 test, remember this: That was a | 
experiment, not an actual bomb test. And it was small-scale. Progre 
since then has been tremendous. The H-bomb now is a practical weapo: 
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Attractively printed Gair shipping boxes double Remember, this traveling display is economical. 
as sales promotion aids — giving prominent dis- be pelo the ‘billboards” . "44 or just 47 Pa 
play to brand names while traveling through the of plates anc printing you add a strong link to 


our promotional chain. 
channels of distribution, Prospects along the igs 


way — from factory to warehouse, to store, to To learn how your shipping box can double as a 
home — see these sales messages. sales promotion aid, check with the Gair plant 

nearest you. Learn, too, how Gair’s assured 
Look around. You'll notice that products from supply source, engineering ability and delivery 
paints to peanuts, from soaps to stoves carry _- service help give you the best in corrugated or 
colorful, well-printed identification on their solid fibre shipping boxes. 


shipping boxes. What about yours? Ask for a copy of the Shipping Case Handbook. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. + CLEVELAND, OHIO + HOLYOKE, MASS. » MARTINSVILLE, VA. * NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * PORTLAND, CONN. + RICHMOND, VA. * SYRACUSE, N.Y. * TETERBORO, N. J. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
GAI ) e+ FOLDING CARTONS 
‘ PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. + 155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17 





HYATT 
ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


Have you wondered if diesel freight 

will ever move as smoothly and swiftly 
as modern passenger trains? It will! 

and soon! The railroads—through th: 
adoption of Hyatt Roller Bearings for 
freight cars—are eliminating the h« 
problem, greatest single obstacle 

to streamliner speeds for freight. Ir 
passenger travel, hot boxes are virtually 
unknown, because modern roller bearings 
have been standard on passenger car 

for years. Now, the spotlight is on freight, 
and the railroads are investing millions 

in Hyatt-equipped cars, automati« 
switching and signaling systems, and 
push-button yards. The day is coming 
when every freight train will roll 


express schedule—with far greater 


WATT .................... 


HYATT BEARINGS DiVisiON 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 





Marking Time on Taft-Hartley 


@ In the beginning, labor leaders were 


ready to go along with Eisenhower's sugges- 


tions for T-H changes. 


@ Now they're hoping T-H revision will bog 


down in this session of Congress because: 


Although they'd rather bite their 
tongues than say so publicly, most labor 
leaders have a word of gratitude to speak 
in private for Sen. John Bricker of Ohio 
and Sen. Joseph McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin. Bricker and McCarthy have done 
yeoman service in keeping Congress 
from acting on Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments that organized labor opposes. 
«Change of Key—The union move- 
ment, by and large, started out by being 
more pro than con on the T-H amend- 
ments that President Eisenhower 
recommended last January (BW —Jan. 
16'54,p25). Labor leaders were never 
enthusiastic about the President’s pro- 
posals, but they thought some of the 
amendments would make it a little 
easier for labor to live with the law. 

It soon became obvious, however, 
that a significant number of congress- 
men were impressed by the complaints 
of business spokesmen who charged that 
the President's recommendations were 
too mild. This group wanted amend- 
ments that would make the law more 
stringent. 

Under these circumstances, union 
officials concluded that if Congress did 
act on Taft-Hartley the result would not 
be what the President asked for, but 
something far less to their liking. 

Hence the gratitude to Bricker and 
McCarthy. The fight over the Bricker 
amendment delayed action on the whole 
Eisenhower legislative program, includ- 
ing changes in T-H. And the Mc- 
Carthy-Army wrangle has already made 
lesions in the Republican Party that 
may be deep enough to imperil unity on 
so delicate a question as Taft-Hartley. 
* Probabilities—Concerned about his 
program, the President started off this 
week with a White House conference 
with Republican legislative _ leaders. 
After it was over, House Speaker Joseph 
Martin expressed the hope that the 
House Labor Committee would have a 
Taft-Hartley revision bill out by the 
Easter recess. A Senate bill incorporat- 
ing all of the President’s recommenda- 
tions, with the exception of the contro 
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(1) Advocates of a tighter rather than 


looser law have gained strength. 


(2) They are counting on a Democratic vic- 


versial government-sponsored strike-vote 
provision, was reported out of commit- 
tee at midweek. 

Congress will thus be unprepared for 
action until after its docket has been 
jammed with other legislative business. 
Both Congress and the Administration 
regard most of this other business as 
more crucial than Taft-Hartley. 

It is still too early to say definitely 
that there will be no ‘Taft-Hartley 
amendments enacted at this session of 
Congress, but the odds lean strongly 
in that direction. This impression was 
strengthened last week by the Presi- 
dent’s letters to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House labor committees re- 
garding federal-state relations under 
‘Taft-Hartley, 
¢ States’ Rights—How much authority 
over unions and labor-management re- 
lations should the federal government 
consign to the states? That’s one of the 
contested issues in T-H reform. 

One group seeks the President's sup- 
port for a very broad delegation of 
power to the states (BW—Mar.27’54, 
p150). Their idea is that the state laws 
will be tougher on unions than any fed- 
eral statute. 

Another group is trying to persuade 
the President that a chaotic patch-quilt 
of labor regulations would result from 
giving each state the authority to make 
laws covering employers and unions in 
that state. These people shudder at the 
possibility that a multiplant company 
such as U.S. Steel would have to ne- 
gotiate different contracts with the same 
union under different regulations in all 
the states where it has mills. 

Although the labor lobby is not in- 
fluential at the White House, it gives 
what moral support it can to this sec- 
ond group—because it agrees with the 
first group that state laws would be 
tougher than a federal statute. 
¢ Middle Way—In this contest over 
policy, it is reported that Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell has been ad- 
vising the President to stand aloof. This 
counsel has prevailed. Eisenhower's 


tory in the fall—and a more sympathetic 


ear for their views after that. 


letters went right down the middk 
They made three points: 

¢ States should not be prevented 
by federal legislation from acting in 
labor disputes that endanger the health 
and safety of their citizens; 

e States should not be prevented 
from exercising their traditional police 
power to maintain public order; and 

¢ States should be free to act in 
cases where the National Labor Rela 
tions Board refuses to take jurisdiction 
or can’t take jurisdiction under the 
terms of the federal statute 

The first two of these points reiterat 

what the President said about T-H in 
his January message to Congress. The 
third is relatively noncontroversial. Be 
cause of interstate commerce questions 
involved or because the employer is too 
small to interest NLRB, som 
now fall into a no man’s land where no 
federal or state agency wil! assume juri 
diction. Letting the states have uncon 
tested authority in such instances is so 
logical that it excites no on« 
. Word—It now seems firm policy 
at the White House to issue no further 
word on federal-state relations during 
this session of Congress. This leave: 
the way open for the opposing group: 
to battle it out on the floor of Congress 
It’s very unlikely that this situation 
could produce a T-H revision agreeable 
to both houses. 

The labor unions are counting on 
election of a Democratic Congress next 
fall, and they feel sure that any T-H 
amendments voted by such a Congres: 
would go much further than the Eisen 
hower program in giving them what 
they want. On that chance, they ar 
more than willing to sce the Eisen 
hower program bogged down in th 

resent session by arguments over mak 
ing Taft-Hartley “tougher.” 

So it looks as though the push to 
have Congress rewrite the Eisenhower 

roposals a succeeded in making ‘Taft 
Hattley changes unlikely now Chi: 
gives labor new hope for something 
much more palatable in the futur 
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get more use from the same space 


with ‘modernfold”’ doors 


Make small offices bigger. 
**Modertnfold” doors add usable 
space to small offices. There's no 


room lost to door swing. 


Add a private office. This man 


turns a ‘business’ office into a 


private chamber in seconds 
“Modernfold” door. 


42 


with a 


Here’s how one corporation fits an executive 
suite and a conference room into the same 
space—with “Modernfold” doors. Used as 
folding walls, ‘“‘Modernfold”’ doors do 
away with the need for permanent parti- 
tions— because they can divide large offices, 
showrooms and halls into smaller rooms 
as you need them. Used on small openings, 
“Modernfold” doors give you full use of 
the space usually lost to door swing—be- 
cause they fold within the doorway itself. 


“Modernfold” doors have a rugged steel 
frame, covered with durable vinyl fabric. 
They can be installed without costly 
remodeling. And they’re available in a 
wide variety of sizes to fit any need. 


Your “Modernfold” distributor is listed 
under “doors” in your city classified direc- 
tory. He'll be happy to discuss your space 
problem with you or your architect. Call 
him today—or mail coupon. 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


New Castle, Indiana 
Mootreal 6, Canada 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


P. O. Box 670 
New Castle, Indiana 


oO Please send full details on “Modernfold” doors. 





One Big Pension 


Nationwide with 
a uniform scale throughout 
country is being set up by 
bakery workers. 


fund 


I'he Bakery & Conte 
ers International Union 
taking a giant step in 
field. 

In line with last me 
its general executive bo 
Beach, Fla., the union i 
set up a single national fi 
pensions for its 160,000 
over the country. The 
believe it’s the first pensi: 
be patterned after the | 
Security system, with t¢! 
of benefits everywhere. 
¢ Catching—It’s the kin 
could spread. Some obser 
revolutionize the whol 
ployer-financed pension 
that isn’t likely. Such a | 
be practical in every ind 
it does work, howeve! 
solve a lot of union pen 
fare problems. 

e How It Works—Th« 

of the plan is simplk 
contract that the union n 
some 3,000 employers in t! 
dustry, it will seek a unif 
contributions into onc 
fund. The fund will the 
tirement benefits to « 
members wherever they v 

The union sees many 
the plan. It costs less to a 
large fund than a flock 
A bakery employee doesn't 
sion rights when he m« 
employer in the indust: 
His retirement credits g 
with him. 

Pensions will be based 
service and on earning 
working period, but, like $ 
there will be a certain ba 
gardless of earnings. And 
amount of benefits won't 
area to another. The rul 
same in New York Cit) 
San Francisco. 
¢ Experience—Before th« 
into operation it will get 
actuarial study conducted 
Segal, New York pensio 
consultant. 

The bakers have alreac 
ence in this sort of undert 
ago the same union set 
health and welfare progray 
help. This provides healt 
pitalization insurance for 
ery employees. An agre« 
ing negotiated with Nat 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROw IN THE ERIE AREA 


INDUSTRY 


Industry ‘discovers’ the middle-sized town 


@ Yet only recently has industry come 
to appreciate fully the many advan- 
tages of locating their new plants in 
the middle-sized town. 


These ideal communities offer better 
living conditions—a fuller social life— 
richer recreational facilities. All these 
appeal to executive personnel, office 


Erie R 





employees and plant workers alike. 


Another advantage: these middle-sized 
communities fic in perfectly with the 
Government's Dispersal Plan for 
industry. 


The Erie Area is rich in these middle- 
sized towns and serves the nation’s 
largest single market. Here one-third 


ailroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





of America’s people live, work and buy 
Raw materials, production and markets 
are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export busi 
ness, and offers unsurpassed service 
berween New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Ind ial Devel Pp * Rm. 520-A, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Obie 





Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Speci 
fication Card on which we can list our needs 
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Ask your printer 
or stationer for 


COUPON ONION SKIN 
(100% Rag) 


AGAWAM ONION SKIN 
(100% Rag) 


TROJAN ONION SKIN 
(25% Rag) 
QUALITY ONION SKIN 


QUALITY MANIFOLD 
(No. 1 Sulphite) 


-»+ world's finest 
onion skin and 
manifold papers 
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Co. would bring another 40,000 union 
members under this plan. 

¢ Employers’ Part—At the start, six 
trustees will run the pension plan— 
three from the union and three from in- 
dustry. But that’s not so simple as it 
sounds, The Taft-Hartley act requires 
that an employer contributing to such 
a fund have the same number of 
trustees representing it as the union. 
With 3,000 employers involved, - this 
means the first employers negotiating 
the pension plan will agree on three 
mutually acceptable trustees. Employ- 
ers who come into the plan after that 
must either agree to accept these same 


Setback for Textile Unions 


three trustees to repres¢ 
additional trustees will h 
on both sides. In other 
ment on employer trust 
other matter to be n 
plan develops. 

e¢ Area Plans—On a sn 
United Auto Workers 

in the direction of area 
UAW has two plans no 
plants in and around D 
other plan covering 4 
panies in Toledo, Ohio. B 
proposal, according to t! 
be the first uniform, nat 


plan. 
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Court reverses NLRB's ruling that a mill moving south 
must offer to reemploy former workers and pay their travel 
expenses to new plant—f it's had labor troubles 


Mt. Hope Finishing Co.—tagged a 
“runaway” from Massachusetts’ textile 
industry in 1952—last week won an im- 
portant court victory in fighting pen- 
alties imposed by the National Labor 
Relations Board. A lot of other New 
England mills that have relocated in 
the South are breathing easier because 
of it. 

Mt. Hope closed its North Dighton 
(Mass.) mill in September 1951, after 
months of off-and-on labor troubles. A 
few weeks later, a mill with about the 
same name—although engaged in a dif- 
ferent kind of work—opened at Camp 
Butner, N. C., an abandoned Army 
post several miles outside Durham. The 
new firm listed as officers two sons of 
the founder and president of the origi- 
nal Mt. Hope company 

CIO’s Textile Workers Union of 
America filed an unfair-labor-practice 
charge with NLRB, contending that 
Mt. Hope had shut down in North 
Dighton and moved to Camp Butner 
tu escape dealing with the union, Old 
and new firms argued that ‘business 
judgment”—based on the trend of tex 
tile mills moving south—dictated the 
North Dighton closing, the organiza- 
ton of a new firm, and the move to 
North Carolina. 
¢ Union Wins—NLRB ruled for the 
union, charging Mt. Hope with at- 
tempting to “evade its obligation to bar 
gain collectively” with TWUA for its 
600 employees. The board ordered the 
company to offer reemployment to 
former North Dighton employees— 
either there or at Camp Butner—with 
back pay to October 1951 and travel 
expenses for those shifted to North 
Carolina (BW—Aug.16°52,p140). 

The case was the first involving “run- 
away” charges under the Taft-Hartley 
act and attracted wide attention—as a 


possible precedent fo: 
back pay suits against 
cating their plants. What 
agement more than an 
NLRB’s position that 
background of labor tr 
Dighton, the shutdown 
shift south must be in 
move to escape barga 
reasons didn’t count 
¢ Union Loses—Th« 
Court of Appeals in I 
failed to agree with NLRI 
point in its decision | 
three-man court held tl 
economic conditions 
land’s textile industry 
Mt. Hope to close th 
mill—which for several 
experiencing “‘deteriorat 
The court chided NLI 
ignoring economic tact 
that “neither in its op 
brief does the board dv 
favorable economx 
for vears confronted th 
in New England.” 

In ruling for the « 
said Mt. Hope did not |! 
employment to 65 w 
group named in the ap 
North Dighton, with | 
called for—travel expen 
involved in the suit ha 
estimated, with some fig 
high as $2-million. 

Whether the case wi 
a higher court apparent! 
NLRB’s new Republica 
bers—who are showing 
tion to view cases in 
from that of the fon 
board, which had ru! 
Hope. CIO's textile un 
peal, but there is a que 
it can. 
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140 costly assembly steps saved... thanks to Plaskon™ Alkyd 


Some time ago the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation came to grips 
with a knotty problem in cost reduc- 
tion. A centralized electrical control 
panel, comprised of many intricate 
parts, was too expensive and difficult 
to assemble for economical and effi- 
cient production. Westinghouse engi- 
neers set out to find methods and 
materials for simplifying panel pro- 
duction—with most gratifying results. 


Westinghouse now produces in 
quantity, a one-piece panel made of 
PLASKON Alkyd reinforced with 
glass fibers and realizes substantial 


savings in assembly, fabrication and 
machining cost. Outstanding in mold- 
ing, particularly in its rapid cure rate, 
PLASKON Reinforced Alkyd is also 
strong in the important performance 
properties required of electronic equip- 
ment: great strength . .. arc resistance 
... dimensional stability ... heat and 
shock resistance. 


This is but one of many instances 
in which the PLASKON man with 
his materials and technical assistance 
has helped manufacturers reduce 
costs, simplify production and increase 
product efficiency. Perhaps he can 


help you. His experience and exten- 
sive modern research facilities are at 
your disposal. Just call or write. 


LASKOW 


*PLASKON is the registered trade mark 
for plastics and resins made by Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye aod 

Corporation, NewYork6,N.Y. 
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our company clear across the nation! 
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You say 


your whole sales 


organization is covered by 
Group Insurance / 





ee 


ed 


Yes! NEW YORK LIFE serves 


>! 











NEW YORK LIFE not only offers 
complete, across-the-board coverage 
under its group insurance contracts, 
but complete, across-the-nation 
service as well! 

New York Life has offices in every 
State and throughout Canada. 
Group programs are installed quick- 
ly and easily, and claims service is 
exceptionally fast—even when a 


company’s office and personnel are 
widely scattered. 


No matter if your company has 
only 25 employees or thousands— 
no matter how compact or “spread 
out”—New York Life can help you 
set up a group insurance program to 
fit your organization's needs. For 
full information, see your New 
York Life agent or your broker. 


Consider these group coverages: 


Group Life Insurance and Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time due to Accident or Sickness. 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical, Major Medical Expense Insurance for 


Employees and Dependents, 


Group Annuity Plans for Retirement Income Benefits. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


SURANCE COMPANY 
51 rata Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL 


COMPANY FOUNDED 


IN 1845 





New Probing Tool 


New York 


law makes 


union welfare funds open up 
books in searches for abuses. 
Other states may follow. 


The first step was taken this 
to bring union welfare fund 
protective eye of governm In 
York, Gov. Thomas E. De 
bill that gives the state ite 
of insurance the right t« 
of these funds. 

The law was needed in 
clear away obstacles to a public i 
into alleged welfare fund 
cent 
New York Insurance Dept. some 1 
balked at letting public official 
their books, saying the dey 
no right to examine th: Th 
law establishes that right 

The New York mov 
ball rolling on a full-scal 
tiny of welfare funds in 
the country. 

The federal government and 
states have been planning t 
abuses of funds by som: n 
and fund trustees. 

Adopting a New York-t law 
clear the way for a det 
the problem. 
¢ Mandatory—Thie bill bi 
Dewey provides that th 
tendent of insurance 
into the affairs of any em) 
trust fund as often as h m 
pedient, but at least on 
years.” 

To be sure that th 
finds the information it 
looks into books, the law ) re 
fund trustees to keep a 
in accordance with general! 
accounting principles 
e Hitch—The law draft met 
one hitch. Banks somet 
corporate trustees for f 
The National Banking Act 
any state agency 
eral bank records 

So the law provide 
nation need be made 
trustee of a union welfare | 
supervision of the stat« 
of banks or the federal 
the currency. 

Since bank records 
dited, Alfred J. Bohling: 
superintendent of — inst ‘ 
that bank officials will 1 
any information needed the 
investigation. 
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¢ Aim—Bohlinger says t law’s 


aim is fact-finding. He thinks 
will suffice to dig out the fact 
sary for sound legislatior 
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This lowest-cost plate is so compact that a cabinet 
approximately 2x2x2 feet holds over 27,000 plates 
—more than 34 million characters! 


3 American Business Enterprises Inc. 
A-24 Profitville, U.S.A 





Addressograph plates hold up to 360 characters. All 
or any part of this information can be written where 
and how you want it. And tabs make almost unlimited 
classification possible. 


, ire 7 
+ ye Cheer oa 
? Ome ‘ 

ACR & UDIOr 


This new-style plate combines the business record and 
the writing medium on ledger sheets, credit cards, 
production records, etc. 


: i, my wy Se ¥ 6 , 
eeapseldeery orterrry recearwia ecial 
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Statistical and accounting functions have been added 
to Addressograph repetitive writing. This plate writes, 
adds, tabulates. ' 


4 out of 101 ways to mechanize 
business writing with Addressograph Methods 


VER count the number of repetitive writing jobs in your 
E business? Every business has them—and they're all differ- 
ent. But all of them can be handled efficiently, at low cost, with 
Addressograph Methods. For example, there are 101 differ- 
ent types, sizes and styles of Addressograph plates—each de- 
signed for a specific writing job. Four are illustrated above. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
2250A—Unit Stock Control and Inventory Procedures 
2286A— Modern Shipping Procedures 

2309A—Fiat Rate Billing Procedure 
2310A—Personne! and Payroll Records 

ASN 492—<Addressograph in Production Control 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Whatever your repetitive accounting or writing problems, 
there's an Addressograph plate and a method for mecha- 
nizing this writing at low cost. Why not find out how others in 
your industry are using this modern type of writing. Call our 
nearby office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio — Simplified Business Methods. 


© 1%4—A-M Corp 


ORDS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS~—BIG BUSINESS~—EVERY BUSINESS 





new beauty outside 
... new features inside 
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ae All new 1954 
Water Coolers 
by Westinghouse 


Check These Exclusive Westinghouse Features 


¢ Dual Electric Control—Finger-Tip Plus Toe-Tip . . . only Westinghouse provides 
the convenience of push-button and foot-pedal operation at no extra cost 
with new solenoid water valve that ends valve stem packing leaks and reduce 
wear and maintenance, 

« More Cold Water for Less Money . . . Westinghouse patented Pre-Cooler and 
Super Sub-Cooler substantially increases cooling capacity and lowers operating 
cost by using cold waste water to precool the incoming water and the refrigerant. 
¢ No Spurt—No Splash—No Dribble . . . automatic stream-height contro! assures 
proper drinking stream. New; simplified Westinghouse control is built into the 
bubbler assembly for more effective operation and easy adjustment. 


© Compact, Modern Styling . . . attractive silver-grey hammertone finish. Polished 


metal trim, stainless steel top. Occupies only 14” x 14” of floor space. 


© 6-Year Guarantee Pian. . . complete Hermetically-Sealed Refrigeration System. 


Write for Free Booklet: you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 
—_—.~— 


| ‘How to Judge 2 
} a Water Cooler’’ Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Electric Appliance Division « Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Ex-Foremen 


UAW's action against 
strawbosses reduced to ranks 
starts hassle with Chrysler 
and Foreman's Assn 


Two former truck plant { n, an 
overlooked provision of ¢ United 
Auto Workers (CIO) constitut ind 
Chrysler Corp.—those are t! ments 
in a new labor wrangk legal 
mixup may foreshadow tro t more 
than one plant forced to 
duction in 1954’s smaller 
¢ What Happened—Last fall, Chry: 
reduced the work force at Dodge 
truck plant on the outskirt Detroit 
Two foremen, Stanley Ulewicz and Roy 
F. Ryan—one-time UAW members who 
had been given honorab! wal 
cards when promoted t rvisor 
jobs—were reduced to hourly rated status 
and resumed membership AV 

A short time later, Doc | 140 
hailed the two befor 1 trial 
board for “conduct detris to th 
interests of the union” while they were 
foremen. The “conduct” involved hand- 
ing out disciplinary layoffs to men 
working under therm. T! men 
were found guilty, and fi 

Then Chrysler got into it isked 
for a circuit court injunction to restrain 
Local 140 from “intimid fore 
men. Joining with Chrys! the a 
tion is the independent Foreman’s 
Assn. of America 
¢ Meaning—That mov: tipoff to 
the possible long-rang« ficance of 
the dispute. FAA normal is about 
22,000 members nati Carl 
Brown, the union’s ex rector, 
says that in the past six months there 
have been about 4,000 wit! ls from 
FAA—some 2,000 of the t De 
troit area. In addition t] it 
Chrysler plants, the bull vith 
drawals have been from nen at 
Hudson, Packard, Kaiser-Frazer, and the 
Budd Co. 

Chrysler said in its complaint to the 
court that Local 140 app tly intends 
to try other ex-foremen f ns the: 
performed while in super obs—if 
it succeeds in “disciplir l 
and Ryan. FAA, too, 
bility, pointing out that 
are guilty, everv forem 
the same thing.” 

Both Chrysler and FAA 
men were merely carrvin ¢ 
ment orders when the | out 
some 400 disciplinary layoffs that Local 
140 alleges were unfaii tified 
¢ That Clause—Howev 
FAA are up against a | 
ment that it is within its ts: A littl 
known clause in UAW titution 
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"Where does medicine come from?”’ 


You can tell Johnny’s feeling perk- 
ier today. The old curiosity is bub- 
bling again. 

What came out of the doctor’s 
black bag to help Johnny bounce 
back to normal? Something to 
quiet a fever...ease pain... de- 
stroy an infection... save a life, 
perhaps? 

Your doctor couldn’t have used 
many of these drugs a few years 
ago. Some of them didn’t exist. 
Penicillin, sulfa, antimalarials, an- 
tihistamines, novocaine, phenobar- 


bitol ... it’s a big job to keep that 
marvelous black bag filled. 

Hooker helps do it, by supplying 
basic chemicals to several leading 
companies in the pharmaceutical 
industry. If you’ve ever taken one 
of the medicines mentioned here, 
there’s a good chance it was made 
with one or more chemicals from 
Hooker. 

Some of these chemicals (caustic 
soda and muriatic acid, for in- 
stance) are used by the drug indus- 
try for doing “workhorse” process- 


ing jobs. Others serve as catalysts 
to help a reaction take place. Still 
others, known as intermediates, 
lose their identity as they become 
molecular “building blocks’ for 
more complex products, 

Helping Johnny—and millions 
like him—to get well and sta) 
well, is only one of the jobs in 
which Hooker Chemicals play a 
part. But of the 30 different indus- 
tries we serve, it’s easy to see why 
we're especially happy with ¢his 
assignment, 


How can your business profit from Hooker Chemicals? A free 
booklet, “From the Salt of the Earth,” tells how 30 industries use 
chemicals derived from salt. Also, Bulletin 100 describes Hooker 
products and how they may be useful to you. Send for both. Write 
to Hooker Electrochemical Company, 21 Forty-seventh Street, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 


NIAGARA FALLS © TACOMA © MONTAGUE, MICH, © NEW YORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 








Mr. Executive: 





IS YOUR OFFICE 
LIFE A PARADISE 
OR A RAT RACE? 


What goes on in 


GZ 
@ * your company? 


What secret struggles for power 
go on behind-the-scenes? What 
men are playing the game 
cwen veel evs det A the bees, 
scheming for the key spot, 
scratching for the advantage— 
jockeying for the juicy job 
on top? 

Arid what of those women 
behind the men the svelte, 
silken women who unsheathe 
their claws when the struggle 
gets tough? 

M-G-M has made a great 
drama of the best-seller that 
tells of a skyscraper tower where 
the rule of life is fang and claw 

and has brought it to the 
screen boldly, brilliantly, in the 
big-star tradition! 


M-G-M presents 


"EXECUTIVE SUITE" 


STARRING 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JUNE ALLYSON 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON 
SHELLEY WINTERS 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
LOUIS CALHERN 


DEAN JAGGER « NINA FOCH 
TIM CONSIDINE « Screen Play by 
ERNEST LEHMAN «© Based On the Nevel b 
Cameron Hawley «+ Directed by poe’ WISE 
rreseens oy JOHN HOUSEM 
'-G- “ M Picture 


Watch for it at your motion picture theatre 








says that “a person who has deposited 
his honorable withdrawal transfer card 
and thus resumed membership in the 
union shall thereupon be subject to 
charges and trials for acts or conduct 
detrimental to the interests of the union 
or its members, committed while he 
was out of the union on honorable 
withdrawal transfer card.” 

That provision has been in the con- 
stitution for at least a year, but as far 
as a spokesman at UAW could recall 
last week it had never before been in- 
voked against ex-foremen returning to 
UAW. That might be because the un- 
ion never had a real chance, until now, 
to get its hands on ex-foremen mem- 
bers. The auto union, however, said the 
clause had not been used before against 


AIRLINE STEWARDESSES win after a labor dispute 


returning foremen simp 
was drafted to cover “oth 
ters, instead.” 
¢ Management Case—C) 
direct interest in the civi 
to bar UAW “intimidat 
tion to its desire to smoot 
of Ulewicz and Ryan to 
jobs. Chrysler feels that 
punishment meted out t 
is allowed to stand 

e The company wil! 
time in the future gett 
from the ranks of experic: 

e It will face a brea 
ciplinary action by fore: 
merly were UAW membx 
think they might someda 
turn to hourly rated jobs 


that showed 


ichion 
iddi 

turn 

rated 


UAW 


No Fury Like a Woman Serna 


American Airlines felt the sting when it tried to drop 
32-year-old stewardesses on grounds of fading appeal. 


When a woman's age and attractive- 
ness get mixed up in a labor squabble, 
you can expect a quick explosion—or, in 
the case of American Airlines, Inc., and 
its stewardesses, concentrated fury in a 
DC4. 

About a month ago, American Air- 
lines notified 69 of its 1,100 steward- 
esses that they could expect to be 
grounded this year, at age 32. Under 
new company policy, adopted last Dec. 
1, they would have to turn in their 
stewardess wings and accept cither a 
nonflying job or termination pay. 

The company explained: “The estab- 
lished qualifications for stewardesses . . 
are an attractive appearance, pleasant 
disposition, even temperament, neat- 


ness, unmarried status, an 
desire to meet and serv 
Basic among these, AA 
attractive appearance 
higher degree in young v 
fore, the establishment of 
of 32 for stewardesses wi 
tuate and preserve the con 
ardess service as it is u 
this company.’ 

e The Fur Flies—In sh: 
roof fell in on AA’s labor 
cers. Indignant steward 
near-32 group retorted th 
pany was intimating that at 
“becomes unattractive, qu 
social, and commutes to h 
broom.” Their union, t 
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WHAT IS 


YOUR COMPANY’S 


[ 207 BY 


ina 
Retirement Plan 


DESIGN... First in importance 
is selection of the proper plan or 
plans for your Company. 


INVESTMENT... Once a plan 
has been established, nothing is 
more important than the proper 
investment of your funds. 


We have had many years of ex- 
perience in the design, adminis- 
tration, and investment of all 


types of employee benefit plans. 


55 Wall Street, New York 


a 
———— 


Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


Stewards & Stewardess« 
sion of the Air Line Pilot 
backed them up. The 


represents a claimed 4,00) 


stewards and stewardess 
28 airlines, felt it had a | 
dispute. It feared an ind 
tern for discharging stev 

American Airlines den 
intended to imply that 
age of 32 women sudden 
charm. 

“These girls will have t 
other work some time, a 
them a chance to start i 
mented Attillio Di Pasa 
rector of labor relation 
ing them make chang 
make. This is a compet 
need young, attractive g 
first to admit that a lot 
32 are more attractive 
draw the line somewhe 

The stewardesses’ uni 
girls working as steward: 
dedicated themselves to 
and are more capabk 
alert. And at that age 
conscious than ever of 
and knows how to keep 

So the debate raged 
other airlines offered ai 
Line Pilots Assn. It w 
press agents representing 
girls—including a burl 
offered “evidence” that 
pearance doesn’t end 
¢ Making Up—After s 
subsided, AA and _ th 
union got down to a st 
and figures. Last week 
at least a temporary sett 
dispute: Stewardesses h 
1, 1953, will be permitt 
yond 32 “without age li: 
those hired since then { 
at 32. Meanwhile, air 
will make a joint stud) 
stewardesses. 


MMSW Regains 


The United Electri 
CIO) is running into 
ble with secessionists 
wing union, the Mine 
Workers, this week 
group of Anaconda Ce 
ers already counted in ( 
20°54,p57). 

Back in December, t! 
workers (CIO) announ 
locals at Butte and Ai 


had voted to bolt to USV 


mill union fought the 


Af 


i divi- 
AFL), 
which 

f the 5.000 
loved by 
ke in the 


t it had 
nagical’”’ 


physical 


Ifo sorne 
e giving 
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Mont., 
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CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
the representation quest 
by a National Labor R 1s 
ballot. 
Results announced | ek gave 
MMSW bargaining rig! 1 com- 
fortable 2-to-1 margin (4 o 2,170) 


Board 


HEAD OFFICI > WILLIAM STREET, NI YORK 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


“A and left USW dazed. 
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Gaylord Boxes Insure Happy Landings 


for Your Products 


What happens to your products when they 
“hit the road?” Are they treated as carefully 
as you treat them back home? 


Undoubtedly NOT! They’re bounced... 
thrown ... jostled . . . bumped. Not pur- 
posely, of course—but it does happen. 


For minimum damage, many leading manu- 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES 


facturers are careful to specify Gaylord Boxes. 
This is a natural compliment to high quality, 
superior materials, and special protective 
abilities. 

Make a wise investment in cost-cutting prod- 
uct protection. Contact your nearby Gaylord 
Sales Office. 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS, MO, 


COAST-TO-COAST 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES * FOLDING CARTONS * KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





OW to\Keep 
production 
in line with estimates 


It’s one thing to estimate machining a steel part at the fastest practical 
speeds and feeds. But you can’t compete and make a profit unless 

you keep that speed on a dependable production schedule—the kind 
of schedule you can predetermine and maintain with the fully 
automatic control of cycle time on the... 


Acme-Gridley Model M Single Spindle Bar Automatic 


Take the parts shown. In the long stud there are 11 operations, 
including threading—the piece is completed on the Model M in less 
than half the time required by the former method. For the 12 
operations on the other part, the time is less than 1/3 that of the former 
method—and duplicate pieces are completed automatically, time 

after time, in the same amount of time, without interruption. 


And like all Acme-Gridley automatics, the Model M is designed to 
turn out high precision work at speeds and feeds as fast as carbides and 
high speed tooling can “take it’. 

Why not get all the facts? Write for Catalog M-50A. Or, better 
still, ask our engineers to talk with yours about your production jobs— 
long or short run, 


Nothing can so completely destroy profits as the continued use of obsolete equipment. 


The NATIONAL 
ACME COMPANY 





Harmony in ClO 


Not a sign of discord 
appears at board meeting; 
the sour notes are for AFL, 
left-wingers, Administration. 


There is a lot of talk 
time about CIO’s inte: 
leadership feuds, threat: 
and the like. With 
there must be some fi 
a smoldering showed last 
46-man executive boar 
terly meeting in New \ 

CIO policymakers dé 
days on a full agend 
national affairs, and 1 
mous decision on ever 
members pointed out t 
tive council couldn't 
after its February meet 
Beach’s sun (BW—Fel 

The CIO meeting t 
evidence that the organ 
strength now under | 
Reuther—not losing it (B 
p71). 

e Delay on Pact—A 
board voted to delay 
unions to a no-raiding 
AFL. Reuther reported 
36 CIO unions—repres: 
all CIO members—ha 
bound by the pact 


mented, less than half o! 


have agreed so far. 

For the record, th 
voted to postpone the 
the agreement. But 
clear that until there 
AFL acceptance, the p] 
ered to be dead as a ¢ 
Mar.6’54,p150). The ‘ 
only one concession: It 
continued refusal of D 
sters to sign that pact 
(and it’s a big if) all ot 
in the federation bind t 


¢ Gains and Losses—Ofl 


board of “substantia! 
ing gains’—largely at 
leftwing unions forme 
now under heavy atta 


Electrical Workers and | 


& Smelter Workers 
liquidation” as a res 
trated drive by the Int 
of Electrical Worke: 
Workers, and United 
three CIO), Reuthe: 
On the other sid 
sheet, board memb« 
rising unemployment 
pincers on union finan 
do not collect dues { 
members, a number 
red for the first time 
So far, CIO itsell 
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Feed this fellow aluminum 
+. and triple your number of parts per pound 


Management in many industries is discovering that screw machines thrive on 
a diet of the right aluminum. 

This fact is particularly evident when Alcoa® Aluminum Screw Stock replaces 
heavier metals. It can’t be overlooked when up to three times as many parts per 
pound drop into the receiving bins. 

For “problem” jobs, there is a right Alcoa alloy for deep-hole drilling— 
another for threading and tapping—another for heavy turning. Alcoa alloys 
make possible those special finishes for which the sales department clamors. 
Wise choice of the most adaptable Alcoa alloy also will provide the part with 
strength . . . resistance to corrosive atmospheres and chemicals . . . with high 
thermal and electrical conductivity. 

The man who determines the diet for your screw machines will find the local 
Alcoa distributor or Alcoa sales engineer listed under “Aluminum” in the 
classified telephone directory. 

Both stand ready with helpful information . . . and to make stocks of Alcoa 
Aluminum Screw Stock immediately available. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2193-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


GET MORE INFORMATION 
—free—on how to machine 
aluminum, Write us on your 
company letterhead stating your 
job function. Ask for your copy 
of the book, Alcoa Aluminum in 
Automatic Screw Machines. 


DESIGNERS find that parts 
made from Alcoa Aluminum 
satisfy their performance require- 
ments, and, in addition, provide 
corrosion resistance, fine finishes 
and economy. 


PRODUCTION managers ap- 
preciate the extra high speeds 
possible with Alcoa Aluminum 
and carbide tooling — since, with 
any screw machine so tooled, 
aluminum can be turned at maxi- 
mum spindle speeds. 


ALCOA © 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM GOMPANY OF AMERICA 





Sg ALCOA ON TV brings the world to your armchair with “SEE IT NOW" featuring Edward R. Murrow, Tuesday evenings on most CBS-TY stations. 








NOW You Can 
Where You Can't Look 


“ete 
at 


“UTILISCOPE” camera at drum elevation 
SEES actual boiler water level. 


In 1948, Tidd Plant of Ohio Power Company (subsidiary 
of The American Gas & Electric Company) installed a 
Diamond “‘Utiliscope” so that the operator at the control 
panel could SEE the boiler water gauge several floors 
above. The camera location (adjacent to the big boiler 
drum) is hot and dusty. Auxiliary machinery causes 
vibration. The instatlation (including the original camera 
tube) has been in continuous use. . . 24 hours a day . . - 
7 days a week for over 5 years, with very little mainte- 
nance, This is the first system of industrial television 
purchased in the U.S. and is still in continuous operation. 

Probably there are places in your plant where you can 
use the DEPENDABLE “‘Utiliscope” (wired television) 

. the great new industrial aid. It is saving money and 
improving operations in steel mills, power plants, 
foundries, coal mines, and a wide variety of manufac- 
turing plants. Use the coupon below 


"Utiliscope"’ 
Camera 
" Utiliscope”’ 


Receiver 6702 


DIAMOND 
LANCASTER, one SPECIALTY Comp, 


without obligati 
Utiliseane showing too at 
(Wired Telovionns is 
ety 4%, improve ope 9 


DIAMOND POWER 
SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO 

FFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Diamond Specialty Limited. Windsor 


SINCE 1903, DIAMOND HAS’ MANUFACTU 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 








according to CIO’s secretary-treasurer, 
James B. Carey, it is “in a very healthy 
condition,” with more than $2-million 
in assets. 

¢ Charter to MESA?—CIO currently 
is discussing terms for the reafhliation 
of the Distributive, Processing & Office 
Workers Union, and for chartering the 
55,000-member Mechanics Educational 
Society of America, now independent, 
as a new CIO affiliate. 

If DPOWU is taken back into CIO, 
it will be with the understanding that 
the 65,000-member union merge with 
the Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union (CIO). A merger effort 
failed last year. 

MESA, a union of skilled mechanics, 
mostly in the Detroit area, probably 
will be brought into CIO as a separate 
union, although its jurisdiction con- 
flicts in places with Reuther’s UAW. 
* Domestic Issues—Most of the ClO 
board’s two-day session was devoted to 
national affairs, with the organization 


Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


February 100.5 
February 
February, 
February, 


Februar y, 


February, 1953 
March 

* April 
May 


June 


. 


July 


August 
September 
October 


November 


RWOOCRKO NUONDA 


December 


1954 


VaUUEu Show 


Janudry 


February,’54 


o»: Bure of Labor Stat 


taking a strongly critical 
ward what it called th 
Administration’s ‘do noth 
other way” policy on un 
Warning of the possibilit 
blown depression” if emp 
tinues to drop, the CIO be 
a 10-point program inclu 
works, tax relief, a high 
wage, and liberalized un 
compensation; and (2) an 
it will hold a special uw 
conference in Washingt 
month. The board also 

e Criticized the A 
tax program, alleging that 
fraction of its tax relief 
to America’s giant cor; 
wealthy individuals.’ 

¢ Opposed bills to 
ment agencies the right t 
munist-dominated unions 
rights. The board said th 
ting rid of leftwing uni 
labor itself. 


What's Happening to |! 


1947-49 = 100 
Clothing 


Housing 
Total 


100.2 
103.7 
104.6 
117.2 
114.0 


116.6 
116.8 
117.0 
117.1 
117.4 
117.8 


118.0 
118.4 
118.7 
118.9 
118.9 
118.8 


118.9 


Rent Only 


99.0 
103.7 
107.7 
111.3 
116.4 


121.5 
121.7 
122.1 
123.0 
123.3 
123.8 


125.1 
126.0 
126.8 
127.3 
127.6 
127.8 


127.9 


5S weee 


102.0 
102.0 

96.7 
105.6 
106.8 


104.6 
104.7 
104.6 
104.7 
104.6 
104,4 


104.3 
105.3 
105.5 
105.5 
105.3 
104.9 


104,7 


Six Months of Stability 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index dipped 
slightly in mid-February, to 115% of 
average 1947-49 consumer prices. The 
0.2% decline (BW—Mar.6'54,p154) 
wasn’t enough to affect the “escalator” 
wages of nearly a million workers, 
mostly on the railroads. With the in- 
dex just where it was on the last wage 
adjustment date three months earl: 
their pay stays the same. 

In fact, at 115% for February, the 


index has rounded out a { ith 
period of relative stabilit Au 
gust, the range in the n 
figures has narrowed to bet 
of 115.4% in October 
114.9% in December. 

So BLS’ index will 
help to unions out for 
of wage boosts this year 
it will be tossed on the 
ployers to support argu 
raise in pay isn't justifial 


ind x 
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SELAS THERMO-AUTOMATION 


BAKES BREAKS OUT OF TV TUBES 


Mass production of television tubes was once 
the drawback on the production line of a 
large tube manufacturer. Conventional heating 
equipment for fusing the glass face to the metal 
tube was slow. Stresses set up caused excessive 
breakage. Production rate just could not meet 
demands. 


A conference with Selas engineers resulted in 
the answer. Selas Thermo-Automafton Equip- 
ment was designed to apply radiant heat of 
Selas Gradiation. Heating time was cut to 
one-third previous production records. Stress 


and strain on glass were minimized and break 
age reduced. Selas Thermo-Automation equip 
ment required less space .. . used less fuel 


Selas Thermo-Automation—automatic radiant 
heat processing——is the key to improved effi 
ciency in many manufacturing processes 
Wherever you use heat for processing —-textiles, 
metal working, printing, chemicals, oils —Selas 
Engineers can design heat equipment to help 
you save production time, fuel costs and 
improve the quality of your product. Write for 
full details on Selas Thermo-Automation 


2 ELAS 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA ¢ puitapetPHia 324, Pennsvivania 


Heat Processing Engineers for industry + Development + Design + Manufacture 





Discover this CAREFREE HOBBY 
ff - Rere’s a lifetime of happy recrea- 
tion. Flowers and _ vegetables 
throughout the year right from 
your own Orlyt greenhouse. 
Beautiful, bright —the envy of 
all. Carefree gardening with 
automatic heat and ventilation. 
This is truly the greatest and 
most satisfactory hobby you 
could choose. Precision-made 
materials for a 14 by 8% ft. Orlyt 
ready to connect to your walls 
and home $400. Orlyt pictured, 
14 by 19 ft.—$895. Write for 
catalog No. 3A, 


ALUMINUM $400 
GREENHOUSE : ore 


Lord & Burnham .ievincron. wy DES PLAINES, ILL. 





PLASTIC BULBS? Plastic tires? Plastic golf balls? Who 
knows where plastics will be used next! Or how! Don’t miss 
developments and applications in your field. New methods, 
new materials, new equipment—all on display at the National 
PLASTICS EXPOSITION — at CLEVELAND — JUNE 7-10. 

Write for tickets (they’re not available to general 

public) on your company letterhead. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION 
sponsored by 
THE SOCIETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 67 W. 44TH ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





AFL strategy in 1954 
campaigning calls for concent 
in districts won or lost by 
in 1952. James L. McDevit 
AFL’s Labor's League for P 
cation, said last week that 
tion does not intend to 
political work in a “shotgu: 
The big issue, as McDevitt 
now, will be “serious un 
problems.” 

a 
Dave Beck is “for the Al 
raiding pact’ but not 
could mean “the liquidat 
bonafide jurisdiction of th 
Beck said in Pittsburgh re« 
refusal to sign the agreem 
strong doubt on the futur 
to end raids, and on furth 
unity moves (BWR! 
This needn’t be, Beck « 
“certain problems amon; 
international unions” car 
ened out by conferenc« 

* 

Hawaii is looking forwar 
of comparative labor peac: 
third basic industry—suga 
ated a contract with th 
Longshoremen’s & Wa 
Union (BW—Feb.27'54 
pact, which runs into 19 
raise, fringe benefits wort! 
and an _ industrywide 
There’s no wage reopeni 
later this year or next 

& 
Credit unions operated b 
the United Auto Work 
cently reported assets tot 
million, UAW said last 
534 locals hadn’t replied 
union’s request for credit-u 
UAW estimated “total | 
union assets might reach 
$100-million.” 

° 
NLRB policy on acceptin; 
are small and essentially 
acter” will be clarified 
chairman Guy Farmer t 
subcommittee last week 
ment is one of several du 
NLRB, which is reviewins 
practices of past Democrat 
boards (BW—Mar.20’54,) 


° 
Plant layoffs in northern 
ters have repercussion 
Mason and Dixon Lin 
employment-pay offices re} 
ers who were lured north | 
labor-short northern mil 
work now under last-hi 
rules. A “driftback’’ tren: 
with interstate claims in 
less-pay offices up 90% t 
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General Electric announces a packaged 
electrical system for truck refrigeration 


Now you can get ‘round-the-clock refrigeration— 
dependably, simply, economically—for beverage and 
food trucks. General Electric now offers a ‘‘packaged”’ 
electrical system, custom built to power a %4-ton 
refrigeration unit. Night or day—whenever the truck 
motor is running, or when a 115-volt a-c circuit is 
available—the required low ‘‘no-spoilage’’ tempera- 
ture is maintained. 


RELIABLE 24-HOUR SERVICE is easily provided be- 
cause this system operates just as efficiently when 
connected to any standard 115-volt a-c outlet for 
night-time storage as when working from the crank- 
shaft—idling or driving. This means you get full 
refrigeration capacity from two low-cost sources: 


(1) standby plug-in and (2) engine crankshaft 


THIS SYSTEM QUICKLY PAYS FOR ITSELF, too! For 
example, if you use ice refrigeration you have the daily 
expense and inconvenience of loading ice and unload 
ing returned goods for each truck. But with the G-E 
electrical system you eliminate these costs. 

If you have anything to do with truck refrigeration 
whether you build it, supply it or use it——it will pay 
you to investigate G.E.’s all-new electrical! system for 
truck refrigeration. There’s a sample package for 
engineering tests available on very short notice. For 
further information write Section 704-23 for Bulletin 
GEA-6084, or contact your nearby G.E. Apparatus 
Sales Office. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y 


(Aipeeii ds etitaied inlssitaaiamtas 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





I suspect the boss! 


@ Page Mr. Price or Mr. Waterhouse. 
1 need a CPA to account for my 
postage. Somebody's always using 
stamps—and not telling me. I suspect 
my absent-minded boss, for one. 
Why don't we get a postage meter 
and get rid of all this fuss with stamps? 


@ Now, any office can have a DM desk- 
model Postage Meter—and do away with 
licking, sticking and accounting of 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps. The DM 
prints postage, any amount needed for 
any kind of mail, right on the envelope— 
with your own small ad if you like. 


@ And your metered mail, needing no 
canceling, can get faster postoffice 
handling. Even handles parcel post; and 
has a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Also accounts automatically for 
postage on visible registers. Easy to use=— 
any one can learn in a few minutes! 


@ Buy as much postage as you wish 
at a time and forget the possibility of 
lost, damaged, or wasted stamps. 


@ Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration or send the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


PREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
vith parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Prtney-Bowes, Inc. 
1464 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Please send jree () DM booklet, C) chart to: 


Name 











Address 





60 


Percent below 
New York City 
by land transport 


Percent obove 
Philadeiphiea 


New Theory on How. 


(2) to figure the market advantages of 
one location against anothe: 

Actually, the formula itself 
affair, too. You start in any case with 
the same elements—the size of the mar- 


These maps present graphically some 
results of a new attempt to measure 
the advantages of one plant location 
_— another, from the point of view 
of markets. 

The formula applies both before and 
after the fact; in other words, it can 
be used (1) to explain why industries 
and plants pile up in some areas, and 


1 twin 


ket and its distance from the plant. 
But you use a different set lcula 
tions depending on whether transporta- 
tion cost is a minor factor in top 
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FARM POTENTIAL 
“s. 68 


Percent below 
Peoria, lilinois 


Percent above 
Cherleston, W. Ve. 


MEASURED 6Y 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS 


af 3 


4 
Percent below 
Chicego 


Percent adove Los Angeles 
— by lone 
== by combined lend and see 





6 Make Geograv Work for You 


maps), or is a key factor (lower row). 
¢ In General Terms—This method of 
measuring market potential was de- 
veloped by Chauncy D. Harris, of the 


University of —— The formula 


looks a bit like an Einstein equation, 
and Harris has worked out the maps in 
general terms only. Many specific con- 
siderations would have to be taken into 
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account before the method could be 
applied to any single industry. 

For one thing, it makes the arbitrary 
assumption that contact with the mar- 
ket is the primary factor in plant loca- 
tion, and that transportation cost can 
be used as a measure of that contact. 
Also, every manufacturer can’t locate 
in New York or Peoria, even though the 





formula gives these cities the best 
thaseetion! rating for his purpose 
Many students of the subject—Harris 
among them—believe market accessibil 
ity is becoming the top factor in plant 
location. But picking a plant site is a 
complex matter, and many other things 
—labor supply and cost, power, raw 
material sources—enter the picture. The 


6] 























Like an evil eye, fire is constantly 
on the lookout for unprotected 
hazards such as flammable liquids, 







electrical equipment, materials in 





process. Get protection that never 
Sleeps. Guard every hazard in your 
plant with a Kidde Automatic 

Fire Extinguishing System. 








The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde 
seal ore trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Quick as a wink, check 
the ‘yellow pages' 
for your local Kidde dealer. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


425 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 













formula doesn’t make any al 


the varying importance of th 


in different industries or 
regions. 

¢ Basis—But the Harris f 
you a basis for working 
matically the relative market 
of two locations. The met! 
suggested by the British 
Colin Clark (BW-—Jan 
Clark also suggested the t 
potential, which Harris us 
plant locations in those 
transportation costs are oO 
factor. 

The market potential, in 
used by economist Clark, i 
of the intensity of possil 
with markets’; in other we 
much you can expect to 
market as compared with 
market 100 mi. away fr 
would have maybe 10 time 
tial for that plant of a m 
mi. away—though in the H 
it’s not quite such a simp! 
as that. 

To arrive at the index f 
location by the Harris n 
start with (1) the estimated 
market, and (2) the distan 
the plant and each of the 


You have to have a specit 


figuring these. Harris use: 
sales, broken down by count 
out the United States, as t! 
estimating size of the over 
and regional markets. A 
distance, he uses cost of ti 
per ton based on generaliz 
for estimating these costs | 
or water between any two | 
United States. A manufa 
ally, would base his calcula 
sales and transport cost 
product. Harris, for examp! 
tor sales in estimating the f 
¢ Figuring It—Supposc 
ing of locating a plant in 
serve the midwestern regi: 
in top row on pages 60- 
timate the size of the ma 
product in each of the mark 
expect to serve—let each 
county, as Harris figures it 
of counties, or a metroy 
whatever fits best in your 
get the distance to each a 
of transport cost per unit 

Then you divide the n 
for each area by the distai 
get the area index. And 
add up the area indexes 
regional market potential fc 
location. If you are com] 
sible location in Chicago 
other cities, the one that 
with the highest index i 
market standpoint. 

That is, you do if your p: 


for which transportation cost 


factor. In that case, you 
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What brings the SDQ2 down to earth? 


Progress starts with dreams like his! But turning them into real- 
ities is something else. That's where imagination bumps into the 
cold, hard facts . . . where practical, down-to-earth engineering 
is the only way of pushing back frontiers to reach new goals. 
Isn’t today’s world built of yesterday’s dreams? The skyscrapers, 
the bridges, the superhighways? Behind the drama of construc- 
tion is another drama — of research and development — dreams 
translated from drawing boards into steel, creating the machines 
which make these modern projects possible. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT hove consistently improved the 
performance of P&H Power Cranes and Shovels. From the first 
gasoline-powered excavator to its amazing frictionless Magne- 
torque* swing, P&H has always been at the forefront of prog- 
ress. P&H has looked for — and found — better ways to help 
you cut construction costs. 


*T.M. of Harnischfeger Corporation for electro-magnetic type coupling. 


HARNISCHFEGER corporarTion 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 





3 copies in 1 minute for 


' LESS THAN 
4¢ A COPY 


The Kodak Verifax Printer 
is sensationally different 
It enables you to make your copies 
on ordinary paper instead of specially 
treated papers .. . and you get at least 
from 
each sheet of Verifax Matrix Paper. 


three copies—instead of one 

As a result, you can copy letters, 
charts, magazine pages, and other ma- 
terial with new speed, new economy. 


Anyone in your office can turn out 
these legible black-on-white Verifax 
copies after a few minutes’ instruction 

. and no adjustment in your present 
room lighting is required. 

The only equipment needed is the 
Kodak Verifax Printer, priced for every 
office at a low $240—an investment 
that will soon be paid off by your 
savings in retyping costs alone, What 
a girl types in hours, she can copy in 
minutes with this new machine. And 
no mistakes —ever! 


CEzZ=> copying saves 


wherever there's paper work 


See how this completely new, com- 
pletely different method can cut your 
office-copy costs. Mail 

coupon today. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 
Company — 


Address 





Sees =| (ES 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 





find the location with the biggest 
market—so the highest index wins. 

But if transportation cost is a major 
factor, you want a location that will 
give you the lowest possible transport 
costs. So you start, as before, with 
estimated size of each market arca, and 
the distance of the area from the plant 
in terms of transport cost per unit. But 
instead of dividing, in this case vou 
multiply the two figures for each market 
area, Hans you want to find out how 
much transport costs will mount up for 
each area. To get the transport cost in 
dex for your plant location, you add up 
the arca indexes as before. But in your 
comparison of locations this time, it’s 
the one with the lowest index that wins 
—because that’s the one with the lowest 
transport costs to the markets you want 
* Conclusions—The maps on pages 60 
and 61 show some of the results of 
Harris’ calculations for particular mat 
kets. The results are expressed not in 
terms of the index figures, but in terms 
of percentages above or below the city 
that gets his highest rating for the 
market he’s studving. 

The cities that win the blue ribbon 
in the national market all fall within 
what Harris calls the “manufacturing 
belt” of the United States—roughly the 
area from Boston to St. Louis, north 
of the Ohio River. This belt is almost 
identical with what works out as the 
belt of highest market potential accord 
ing to his calculations. It contains only 
one-twelfth of the land area of the 
countrv—but has 50% of total retail 
sales, 70% of the industrial labor force. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 


These AUTOMATIC Doors Gost 
NO Man-Hours to Operate 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR 

times over. 

1. NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending 
button control from one or several p 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost 
entire door cost. 

. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds t 

. LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation 
doors. Automatic control gives cushior 
wear. 

. LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, wit 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat 
happier. 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or ste 

Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote « 

by a nation-wide door service organiz 

Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed 

phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct f 


Ciautord MARVECUFT poors 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 
49-20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 








Relief from Pennsylvania’s corporate 
taxes is one wav to prevent further mi- 
gration of the textile industry out of the 
state, a textile-study committee reported 
to the governor last week. Other sug- 
gestions: that more state funds be spent 
on vocational training; that public utili- 
ties “recognize their responsibility” to 
make Pennsylvania attractive to the tex 
tile industry. 
* 

Withholding taxes are spreading 
latures in Arizona and Colorado both 
passed laws last week providing for with 
holding of the state income tax on all 
wages and salaries. 


Legis 


Northern Idaho doesn’t eat Idaho po- 
tatoes, according to a report from the 
state university. It costs too much to 
get them there from the southern part 
of the state, where they're grown. It 
costs only 25¢ a cwt. to ship potatoes 
from Moses Lake, Wash., to Moscow, 
Idaho; from Twin Falls, Idaho, it costs 
75¢ per cwt. 
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Goouk FLORIDA REAL ESTATE O/fer/ 


ie Arta. CHAMBER / 


merece 


Yenice 1S MAKING THIS OFFER 


TO ACQUAINT MORE PEOPLE WITH THE 


GULF OF MEXICO SIDE OF 


Florida 


AND TO BRING MORE RESIDENTS AND VISITORS HERE 





$25 vown 








South Venice is located between the Tamiami 
Trail (U. S$. Route 41) and the Gulf of 
Mexico, 4 miles south of the center of Venice. 


Venice Area Chamber of Commerce 
Venice, Florida 


BUILDING SITES AT 


SOUTH VENICE 


FOR THE FULL PRICE OF 


ONLY 


‘200 « 


STARTS YOU ON THE ROAD TO FLORIDA HOME Ownensmir’ 


$5 PER MONTH 














ALL LOTS THE SAME PRICE 


i VENICE AREA CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
VENICE FLORIDA 

Please send me the descriptive folder ex- 
plaining this offer. It is understood that this 
is only an inquiry ond does not obligote 
me in any woy. 
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ADS like this one in northern papers are one sign of ... 


Another Florida Land Boom 


Florida real estate prices are rising again, but it's not 
like the 1920s. This time the fly-by-night speculators are the 


exceptions rather than the rule. 


The ad above—or one similar to it— 
has appeared in newspapers in every 
metropolitan area east of the Mississippi 
in the past year. It has resulted in the 
sale of better than 10,000 lots—mostly 
by mail—to people who have never seen 
them. 

There are no false statements in the 
ad—although you have to read it care- 
fully to notice that you must buy at 
least two lots. And yet, what does a 
purchaser find if he comes down to see 
what he bought? There isn’t any city 
there, to speak of. Perhaps 10 or 15 
houses, with another 40 or 50 building. 
The first few blacktop streets are being 
put in. But there’s no city water, no 
sewer—so both a septic tank and a well 
will be needed before a house can be 
built. 
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According to a report in the Miami 
Herald, neither the Federal Housin 
Administration nor the local bank wil 
help finance home building in the area; 
rags loans up to a top of about 
20% of the cost of a house can some- 
times be obtained from savings and 
loan associations in nearby cities such 
as Sarasota. 
¢ C-of-C Gimmick—The Venice Area 
Chamber of Commerce, actually, is 
merely an adjunct of the real estate 
firm that’s selling the lots. It has no 
connection whatever with the Venice 
Chamber of Commerce, which is the 
official organization of the businessmen 
of Venice. 

Many such real estate promotions 
have sprung up in south Florida in 
the past year or so. Quite a few of them 





New Harvey 
aluminum 


alloy KX=¥ 


will reduce 
your costs 


i 


- high- strength 
' low-cost: ratio 


\ 
J ‘Harvey’ s new 66S combines high 
og _ Strength of 24S and the good cor- 
_ rosion resistance, weldability and 
fF “economy of 61S in one aluminum 
alloy. New 66S reduces weight 
ae and lowers fabricating costs. 
| High-yield-strength 66S used in 
» the extruded cross section below 
- saved 26% in material, 21% in 
i cost. (Shaded area indicates ma- 
~~ terial saving). Harvey Aluminum 
_ will reduce your costs . . . tooling 
_ service charges are nominal, and 
_ Harvey prepays freight to your 
ft dock. Send for Bulletin 
on 66S today. 


it 
. 


| MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... OR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC. 

; TORRANCE-LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ie BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
lucer of aluminum extrusions in all 

ex‘rusions, press forgings, 


5 cape bap a 
7 stack, Giche stock, tubes, impact extrusions, 
i aluminum ser ‘screw machine products and related products 
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are using the gimmick of the made-to- 
order chamber of commerce to gain the 
confidence of potential customers. 

° one a Boom—The growth of this 
type of land-selling venture is one evi- 
dence of a countrywide interest in 
Florida real estate. Even more convine- 
ing is the course of rea] estate prices 
generally in south Florida, particularly 
those of undeveloped land. Ever since 
the war, the price trend has been up- 
ward. 

For instance, a large tract of land in 
southwestern Dade County (the county 
that includes Miami) was bought by a 
group of Miami businessmen in Janu 
ary 1952 for $350 an acre. In January 
1953, part of the group bought out the 
rest—at $850 an acre. Today that land 
is being offered for $2,200 an acre- 
and there’s a good chance that’s what it 
will fetch. 

Another example, much closer to 
Miami: A large plot was bought in two 
parcels, one val $650 an acre in 1951, 
the other for $1,500 in 1952. The 
owner sold it early this year for $3,250 
an acre. 

Dade County has been the most ac- 

tive area in the state; real estate trans- 
actions there have been up with those 
in the big metropolitan areas of the 
country in both number and value. But 
the market has been very active in most 
other south Florida counties, too; in 
many of them the price increases have 
been greater, percentagewisc, than those 
in Dade. 
e Another Fiasco?—More and more, as 
the boom goes on, there has been a 
tendency to compare what's going on 
now with the notorious Florida estate 
boom of the mid-1920s. The big ques- 
tions in many minds are: Is 1954 like 
1924? Is this just a bubble that’s going 
to burst as that one did? 

Florida’s answer is: almost certainly 
not. There are some similarities be- 
tween the two periods. But the differ 
ences far outweigh the similarities. And 
every difference is on the side of more 
stability today. 
¢ Climate Plus Income—One of the 
principal differences is that the eco- 
nomic base of Florida is much broader 
today. For one thing, the population 
has grown phenomenally. For the state 
as a whole, it rose from less than 1.5- 
million in 1930 to an estimated 3.3-mil- 
lion today. Dade County did even 
better. Its population has more than 
— led, from 143,000 in 1930 to 
60,000 today. That’s an average gain 
of better than 64% a year, compounded, 
for the 24-year period. 

The most important single factor be- 
hind the real estate boom is identical 
this time with 1925: south Florida’s 
climate. But in 1925 that was practi- 
cally the only factor. Today Florida is 
an increasingly important manufactur- 
ing center (BW—Aug.9’52,p118). Its 
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Repair costs? Records show less than $3 per battery per year 


Users of Epison batteries to 
power their industrial trucks 
enjoy big economies in the cost 
of repairs. Here are some figures 
that indicate how small this cost 
usually is. These records show 
the amounts billed to various 
customers for cell repairs, paint, 
electrolyte, tools and replacement 
parts over periods ranging from 
five to ten years. 

For one customer, operating 
103 batteries, these amounts 
averaged $2.89 per battery per 
year over a period of five years. 
For another customer, operating 


44 batteries, the average was 
$1.25 per battery per year over 
a period of ten years. Still an- 
other customer, operating 29 bat- 
teries, had an average of $1.70 
per battery per year over a six- 
year period. 

Steel cell construction and a 
foolproof principle of operation 


Most dependable power... 
lowest over-all cost 
you get both with an EDISON 


ie 
=) 


< 


are the major reasons these costs 
are so low. For complete informa 
tion, why not send for bulletins 
3808 and 2039, and request a visit 
from the Edison field enginee: 
nearest you. Write Edison St orage 
Battery Division of Thomas A 
Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


EDISON 


Nickel « Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS"‘V.P.”” VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 





SOUTHERN 
MOVEMENT 


Wool industry now 
capitalizing on 
North Carolina’s 

growth opportunities 


New cost advantages and other 
operating benefits of the mid-South 
are spurring industries’ decisions to 
locate in North Carolina. 

Prominent in this Southern move- 
ment are increasing numbers of the 
woolens and worsteds manufactur- 
ers, already well represented in 
North Carolina and rapidly ex- 
panding. 

Deering. Milliken & Co., Woon- 
socket Mills, Collins & Aikman, and 
American Woolen have es‘ablished 
plants in North Carolina, joining 
such other distinguished names on 
the State’s woolen industry roster 
as— 


Chatham, Pacific Mills, Leakaville 
Woolen Mills, Associated Spinners, 
Artloom Carpet, Fieldcrest Mills, Pharr 
Worsted Mills, Holly Mills, Guerin 
Mills, J. P. Stevens & Co., Sidney 
Blumenthal & Cec., Excelsior Mills, 
Killingly Worsted Mills. American & 
Elird, Guild Mills, National Spinning 
Company, Biltmore Industries, Beacon 
Hill, Sides Woolen Mills. Biltmore 
Spinning Co., Dacy. Inc., Delaine Wor- 
sted Mills. 


The trend is being accelerated by 
the addition of basic wool process- 
ing plants in the mid-South, further 
increasing the cost advantages of 
componies in this area. 

NORTH CAROLINA'S position as 
the leading industrial State in the 
South, and the leading textile State 
in the Nation, has been achieved 
by such qualities as cooperative 
and intelligent LABOR, excellent 
TRANSPORTATION facilities pro- 
viding quick accessibility to more 
than half the population of the 
United States, and desirable SITES 
(many with available buildings) in 
coastal, plateau and mountain 
areas. 


Specific data about sites, build- 
ings, etc., for woolens and other 
industries may be obtained prompt- 
ly from— 

Ben E. Douglas, Director 


Department of 
Conservation and Development 
Phone 4-3611, Extension 7394 


Raleigh 


North Carolina 





“ ..., the backbone of the 
boom today is building—in 
1925 it was speculation .. .” 


LAND BOOM starts on p. 65 


agriculture has strengthened and diversi- 
fied. It has come from nowhere to be 
a major factor in the Southeast in 
cattle raising; quick freezing has brought 
a new prosperity and—even more impor- 
tant—a new stability to its citrus grow- 
ers. 

¢ Digging Out—Also, there are plenty 
of transportation facilities into and out 
of Florida today. Back in the 1920s 
lack of adequate transportation was one 
of the major factors that ended the 
boom. The Florida East Coast was the 
only railroad into Miami, and it was 
only single-track. During the season it 
was so burdened that passenger trains 
ran as much as 24 hours late, while 
freight trains sat on sidings for days. 
Eventually the freight situation got so 
bad that on Oct. 29, 1925, the railroad 
embargoed all freight with the excep- 
tion of food. 

For a while, steamships and sailing 
vessels helped bring in freight, but in 
December Miami’s harbor was blocked 
by the grounding of one ship in the 
channel and the overturning of another; 
so another source of supplies was cut 
off. 

Building was particularly affected. 
Contractors and builders, who were 
booked months ahead, found themselves 
unable to get materials and refused to 
take on any new commitments. So 
land buyers, unable to build, dropped 
out of the market. This was a major 
trigger for the crash. 

South Florida’s principal industry 
then was tourism—and it still is. ©.‘ 
that, too, has broadened and stabilized: 
Where most tourists of the 1920s were 
the extremely rich, most of today’s far 
greater number of tourists are lower- and 
middle-income-bracket folk; where tour- 
ism was a highly seasonal three-month- 
a-vear winter business, strong promotion 
cfforts have now established Florida as 
a year-round resort. 
¢ Binder Boys Lost Out—Another very 
important difference between then and 
now is that the atmosphere surrounding 
the real estate business is drastically 
changed. The backbone of the boom 
today is building; in 1925 it was specu- 
lation. From a contemporary publica- 
oa 7. & — sites that sold 
from maps, dishonest auctions, excur- 
sions and barbecues, people standing in 
line all night or paying $50 or even $100 
for a place in the line in the morning 
to be first to buy into a new subdivision, 
supposed ‘purchases’ by men of wealth 
and standing, new varieties of fools ar- 
riving by every train, and streets 


crowded with ‘binder b« 
from one sale to another. 
The binder boys are prob 
to the difference. They di 
day. But they were the ch 
puffing up the boom in 
wonderful nonsense.” He 
worked. Those lucky enous 
line in time for a new subd: 
their lots from a map, put 
payment, and got in retur 
It obligated them to pay a1 
in 30 days. “But,” says a 
ten during the boom by W 


vice-president of the Retail ‘ 


of Atlanta, “here is where 
gins. Few plan to pay it 
they expect to sell their 
tracts at a substantial profit 
all lots immediately go 
marked up by the new own 
narily, a binder will chang: 
eral times before that first 
due.” And bear in mind th 
the buyers and sellers of t 
never laid eyes on the pr 
represented. 


The binder boys weren't 


ones in the real estate market 
There were many honest bu 


turned out good homes at | 


But it was speculation of 
type that exploded the over 
loon. 

Binder trading is unknov 
buy land in Florida, a 1954 
to have money. And there 
potential buyers who do h 
enough. If you have a desiral 
property, you don’t have t 
fly-by-night who can barel; 
first payment; you can us 
buyer who will pay cash. 
¢ High-Grade Speculation 


plenty of speculation in Flor 


land boom, no question abo 


today’s speculators are aln 


out-and-out “buy and sell’ 
A large percentage of them 
substantial businessmen, bot 
out-of-state, who buy the lar 
frank purpose of reselling 
profit. But these men are 
all payments and taxes in 
white. 


Many of them could proba 


cash, but a gimmick in ¢! 
usually holds down payment 
actions of any considerabl 
more than 30%. That’s tl 
installment rule: A man 


capital asset at a profit and t 


than 30% of the price do 
for the full capital gains tax 
he takes less than 30%, hov 
prorate the tax. So the ust 
in Florida is closed with a 
payment, with the rest sy 
three equal annual payment 
the seller pays only 29% 
tax in the year of the sale 


} 


installments as the rest of th 
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T ABSOLUTELY 

MLE AIR is now available 

to pharmaceutical filling 

rooms, thanks to revolu- 

tionary Absolute Filters 

developed by Arthur Dd. 

Little, Inc.,and now man- 

- yfactured by Cambridge 
Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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from the PRODUCT RESEARCH files of Arth 


ur D. Little, Ine. 


Research Brings Cleaner Air To Industry 


In 1946 the Atomic Energy 
Commission sought a better filter- 
ing system for handling air bearing 
radioactive particles. It had to be 
almost 100% efficient, yet scarcely 
impede the free flow of air. 

Could Product Research by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., create a 
compact filter with low pressure 
drop? The answer, stemming from 
previous ADL research and broad 
knowledge of materials, lies in the 
filters still used at many AEC sites 
where radioactively contaminated air 
must be cleaned. Since declassifica- 
tion in 1950, the Cambridge Absolute 
Filter has given to drug, plastics, pho- 
tographic, food, and metallurgical, 
and many other firms, air far cleaner 
than ever before. 

A new filter material is the 
key to cleaner air. It is soft felt-like 
cellulose sheet, with microscopic 
asbestos fibers evenly distributed 
through its depth. Pleated like an 
accordion, the Absolute Filter takes 


up little space. It removes at least 
99.95% of foreign particles as minute 
as .00001 inch in diameter, with little 
resistance to air flow. The units are 
economical, and are available to in- 
dustry in a convenient range of ca- 
pacities. 

ADL scientists and engineers 
followed through to production. 
‘They created the paper... . devel- 
oped the filter’s special construction 

- set up manufacture on a pilot 
plant scale... provided quality con- 
trol methods . . . . organized full- 
scale production for Cambridge 
Corporation. 

Can a new product be devel- 
oped for you? Will creative imagi- 
nation improve the sales of your 
product? You may find the right 
answer in the laboratories of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., where almost every 
field of applied science and technol- 
ogy is represented. ADL concentrates 
a greater diversity of specialized per- 
sonnel and facilities on a product 


development or improvem« nt pl 
lem than is normally available to any 
single company. Here, applied n 
tists blend their knowledg 
talents with the industrial ; 
experience of engineers and 
technologists. These teams are 1 

to work with your organizat 
develop new and better prod 
with wider markets. 


Our folders “Prod- 
duct Research” and 
“A Few Case His- 
tories” will tell you 
more about these prod- 
uct development serv- 
ices. We shall also be 
glad to confer with 
ou without obligation. 
Phone Boston — UNi- 
versity 4-9370 or 
write: 





ta! a 
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Arthur D. Little, Jae. 


35 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 








You'll find a wide selection of excellent plant 
locations in various sizes... adjacent to rail, highway and utilities, in 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Stevens Point has more to offer than other cities 
of comparable size. For example, here you'll be offered an abundant 
skilled and unskilled labor supply . . . easy accessibility to the major mid- 
west markets . . . excellent transportation facilities . . . lower tax structure. 


There are even more reasons why you should choose Stevens Point. Get 
all the facts . . . write, wire or phone today for your copy of our fact- 
filled brochure, "10 Reasons You'll Benefit By Locating in Stevens 
Point.” Your inquiry will be treated in confidence, 


SP.: 
P-3 of course. 


K. B. WILLETT, President 


stevens point 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
122 STRONGS AVENUE, STEVENS POINT, WISC. phone STEVENS POINT 1500—1692 





DASE HISTORY NO. 181 


‘Our GERLINGER fimo 3082010 
LIFT TRUCK 


paid for itself Ti 
LESS than 2 MONTHS” 


GERLINGER LIFT TRUCKS—and 
Gerlinger Straddie Material Car- 
riers —hove successfully solved 
mony such unusual hendling 
problems for their owners. Our 
new brochure (No. G-165) shows 
15 of these cost-cutting opera- 
tions. For your copy...drop us a 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 








comes in. In this sens 
encourages speculation 
Another clause in the 
ever, helps hold down 
tivity. That’s the six-m 
rule; the fact that the tax 
be only half as much, or 
hold the land for six mont 
ful deterrent to quick res« 
¢ Keeping in Line—O 
course, something touch 
1926-style boom, but it d 
very often. One examp 
strip of oceanfront land 
Beach, from 44th St. n 
63rd St., that’s zoned f 
residences. Both north 
this strip, the oceanfront 
solidly built up with hotel 
other commercial structu 
10 property owners in t 
tioned to have it rezon 
hotels. The price of lan 
been rising slowly since th 
gone at perhaps $300 a 
1945, had risen to perhap 
a front foot by 1950 
With the filing of the | 
went wild. There was very 
but within a couple of 
had jumped to $1,200-S! 
foot; one 480-ft.-deep 
$1,750 a front foot. That 
In January 1953, a lowe: 
in favor of the rezoning 


appealed, and, last Decemb« 


supreme court reversed th 
ruled for the one-family 

That broke the bubbk 

day the best offer you cor 
strip would be around $90 
But there are no sales 
the land is too expensive t 
on, but it would be dirt ch 
land. 
e Leveling Off—But that 
is very rare in Florida to 
prices have been rising st« 
spectacularly. On old hi 
hotels and motels, they 
topped off. 

But new houses are stil 
And for that reason, und 
is still selling well, and pi 
rising. But is it overpriced 


ida real estate men insist t 


For one thing, they say 
rise has been merely corre 
Florida land was so gross] 
after the boom. Thus, a t 
of Coral Gables that brous 
acre at the height of th« 
went begging at $300 du 
pression, and just recent 
$5,000 again. 

But that doesn’t mean 
priced today as it was th 
thing, it was “way out y 
today it’s close in to the 
so its real value is higher 
also the fact that the r 
$5,000 today is much lowe 
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School and Office Furniture . .. Electric Motor... 
Railroad Equipment... Vending Machine... 
Storage Tank . . . Gas and Electric Range 


these industries: 


use GRANITE CITY STEEL 


to make these products 


(and many more) 


































































































Can Granite City help solve your steel problems? 


Through our fully integrated mill, 
close by St. Louis, now flows a great- 
ly increased tonnage and variety of 
top-quality flat-rolled steel products. 


This is steel made for our customers’ 
orders to solve our customers’ prob- 
lems. This is steel backed by 76 years 
of experience, its quality guaranteed 
by the world’s most modern equip- 
ment and the skill of 4800 loyal and 


able Granite City Steelmakers. 


By its long-standing reputation for 
quality steel, by its infinite attention 
to customer satisfaction, by the nat- 
ural shipping advantages of Granite 
City Steel’s location—this is the 
leading steel source for Middle 
America. We invite your inquiry 
about the steel problem in your busi- 
ness. We know we can help you. 


PLATES e HOT ROLLED SHEETS e COLD ROLLED SHEETS © ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS ¢ PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS ¢ GALVANIZED STEEL ROOFING 
AND SIDING « TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


RANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO 


tee! Co 





ARTHUR W. McKINNEY, executive 
vice-president of National Supply Co., 
dearly loves to sell oilfield supplies and 
equipment. His rule is .. . 


To Sell to Oilmen, 
Go Where They Are 


Arthur McKinney, who figures large in these pictur 
figures equally large in the picture of National Supply ( 
It's a big part of McKinney’s job to sell the supplies a: 
equipment his company makes—the drill pipe, wire roy 
pumps, valves, engine parts, bearings. McKinney knows that 
oilmen buy from men they know. For that reason, he put 
in weeks at a time merely keeping up his membership 
the brotherhood. This means traveling. He knows, al 
that when an oilman needs supplies and spare parts, he ne« 
them in a hurry. For that reason, McKinney must se« 
it that his company has a supply store near almost ev: 





major oil-producing center in the Western Hemisphere. | 
McKinney, this means more traveling. McKinney is alwa 
looking at his watch, wondering whether it’s time to bo 
his plane again, (It usually is.) He has a big job. Fy 

close look at it, and at McKinney, turn to page 74. 


HOUSTON: McKinney visits one of the company’s supply store- NATCHEZ: In a Mississippi store, he hoks at a pump engine 
yards with fellow executives George Cushing (left) and Naurice the store will sell some day. His company has 118 stores scattered 
Cummings (right). In background are pumping units. over the hemisphere, all near oilfields and oilmen. 
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TRAVELER McKinney spends a vast amount of time in his company’s converted B-23, Maps are among his favorite reading materi 


gi . : 
- x nee ee 
m * ett 


LAKE CHARLES: This building, in Louisiana oil country, seems ALICE: Still traveling, McKinney arrives in warehouse of a hand 
to have the makings of yet another store. McKinney, expert in some new ‘Texas store, where he talks of inventories with Vix 
this special kind of merchandising, studies building costs. Gardner, district manager for southwest Texas. 
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Photocopies Anything Instantly 
Right in Your Own Office 


Save hours of typing time daily 
eliminates all copying 
errors. Now just flip a switch 
and in seconds make an exact 
copy of ony letter, form, con- 
tract, invoice, catalog sheet or 
report. This revolutionary dry 
photocopy machine copies any 
original up to 11” wide, any 
length—written, printed, typed 
or drawn on one or two sides 
Used and approved by thou- 
sands of leading companies 
yet priced within the budget of 
even the smallest firms 
*According to a dependable inde 


pendent survey 36% of al! typing is 
copy typing. 
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AT THE OFFICE, McKinney 


explains the virtues of a proposed new store site. McKinney talks oil all the t 


The Man Who Must 


Mar 7, 


Che National Supply Co., of Pitts- 
burgh—world’s largest manufacturer and 
distributor of oilficld machinery and 
equipment—has at least one thing in 
common with many other big’ U.S. 
companies that set records in 1953. It 
foresees ‘‘reduced sales and earnings” 
this year. 

To make the expected reductions as 
small as possible, it plans—also like 
other companies—to raise efficiency, cut 
costs, and sell aggressively The last 
sart of that three-part program will fall 
argely into the hands of the cxecutive 
vice-president, Arthur W. McKinney. 

Selling isn’t all of McKinney's job, 
but it’s a big and important part. And 
it’s a part McKinney loves dearly. Few 
things make him happier than to fly 
into an oil city or an oilfield in his 
company’s converted B-23, settle down 
behind a desk or a restaurant table, and 
talk of oil with oilmen. 


1. Out in the Field 


That’s why McKinney was in his ele 






listens while John Babb, Gulf division 


ment at 8:40 in the eve 
as he finished adding th 
rummy game and tighte1 
for a landing at Housto 
was off on an oil-count 
going to take at least 
could be nicer? 

He was met at the a 
old friends. Two wer 
customers of National 
other two were John B 
pany’s Gulf division sal 
Naurice G. Cummings 
regior’ | vice-president ir 
third -« the company’s 

Since all five men 
business, dinner talk th 
Shamrock Hotel’s Cork 
turned to oil. But nobe 
anything. 

The men just talked 
a mutual friend’s drink 
other’s wildcatting ex 
fall’s football results, t 
know-how displayed 
Coast finance men, thi 
look in Pittsburgh and | 
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AT BREAKFAST in his hotel suite. 


He looks at his watch often, 
for he’s usually going somewhere. When he’s . . . 


IN THE AIR, he gets out his beloved maps and floor plans 
Here, he worries about the location of a proposed new stor 


Go Where the Oil Drillers Go 


Nobody tried to sell anything, but 
National Supply Co. benefited from 
the get-together nonetheless. The oil 
business is a highly personalized one. 
Everybody in it knows almost every 
body else. It’s like a monstrous frater 
nity. 

A supply and equipment salesman 
is at a big disadvantage if he doesn’t 
belong. McKinney belongs, and he 
makes sure his membership doesn’t 
lapse by doing everything he can to 
keep on friendly terms with his com- 
pany’s customers. 

McKinney has been selling NSC en- 
gines, pumps, pipe, and machinery for 
34 years. He knew that the informal 
dinner in Houston that night was good, 
sound business. 
¢ The Stores—Actually, McKinney had 
another type of selling in mind when 
he started out on his trip—selling 
through stores. National Supply oper- 
ates 118 oilfield supply stores alto 
gether. They dot the hemisphere from 
Canada to Venezuela, wherever oil land 
is being drilled. 
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McKinney’s particular interest in 

early March was the group of 36 stores 
NSC operates in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. The main purpose of his 
trip was to check up on the existing 
stores and to study the possibility of 
setting up some more. 
* Breakfast—He was at work by 8 
o'clock the next morning. He charac- 
teristically eats breakfast in his hotel 
suite when he’s on a trip, and he char- 
acteristically invites other businessmen 
to join him. 

On this particular morning, McKin- 
ney surrounded himself with NSC ex- 
ecutives who happened to be in Hous- 
ton at the time. 

rhe conversation touched on labor 
problems at the company’s Houston 
plant. (NSC has six plants altogether, 
spread across the West and Midwest, 
and is building a seventh.) Then the 
talk turned to NSC’s training program 
for college graduates. This program, 
finishing its sixth year this month, was 
cinta set up by McKinney. He’s 
hugely pleased that 80% of the men 


ever recruited into the prog: 
stayed on at National Suppl) 

He admits, though, that th 
has its problems. One of 
money. To get the men y 
college, you must meet thi 
rates—about $345 a month 
Then come 10 months of trai 
ing which the men produ 
the way of repayment for th 

The next problem aris: 
the men around the organizati 
do you avoid upsetting a loca 
tight budget? How do you r 
old-timers who had no such opp 
for training, and who are likely t 
both the program and the 
who emerge from it? 

After breakfast, McKinn¢ 
NSC’s Houston office 
Gulf division’s operation 


and sft 


il. You Sell Service 


National Supply does 
total sales 3 
year—in the oil business 


volume—$2 37-mill 
\ r 





af 


you have to keep a 
sharp watch over the go- 


4a 


Wise manufacturers can 
get the utmost value from ; \ ‘ 
every building dollar by ~ ei |l/ ings-on in the field 
including Ideco buildings 7 \ 

in their long-range plans — 5 OIL DEALER starts on p. 72 


ot \\ oi] 
7 ) a a 
wn, ~ - of that 80% comes fi 


plies and equipment f 
production. ‘The com 
small—though growing 
refining and pipeline ph 
Ness, and none in the 
To sell drilling 
equipment, you have t 
watch over the going 
National Supply’s sak 
track, meticulously, of t 
in their territories | 
knows how many rigs a 
its area, and where. It 
serial numbers and ag 
it knows what parts of t 
likely to break down 
kept on hand for quick 


Predesigned, Permanent, Custom-Planned to fit YOUR needs | * "S (ich 4 certain 


ine ! tain level depreci 
Ideco buildings are permanent . . . designed and built to last, even under salesman goes calling 

the stress of heavy industrial operations. Ample strength is easily pro- = Seem to Mete~Focal 
vided in Ideco truss design to bear loads imposed by cranes or monorail a. erie gare 
conveyor systems, yet to allow large areas of floor space unobstructed by 
supporting columns. The use of Ideco deep-rib sheet for sidewalls and 
roof keeps maintenance to a minimum . . . all exterior units are fully pro- find just about everythi 


tected by rust-cheating galvanizing, which cuts your maintenance costs. need to drill or produce 
valves and. V-belts, hand t 


operations in any given 
company’s supply stor 


Take advantage of the 
complete building service hats, pistons, bearings, 
offered by your Ideco ee filter paper, hose, flash 
Building Consultant. He's an and snake-bite remedi 
equipped to work with you Ihe real volume busi 

. or with your architect, the warehouse and pun 
7 mnen repel or engineering . b+ ea ‘ " behind the store. Her 

epartment ... to insure : oe eee tf) Te yer items—slush pum 
that your new building will pei - mi at large valve 3 m } 


sds a4 
2 > ooo ete - * i 
best meet your needs for at ait ‘ini ots ptdsdd | icT! and small engines. Nat Supph 


plant or warehouse. 
Large oreo of unobstructed floor space is typical of al! ideco buildings 118 stores held about 

Ideco buildings can be the company’s $46.5-n 
erected with varying wall and If a standard building will suit your requirements, and Pi “. 
roof treatments... in deep- time is a factor, the ideco rigid frame “Utilimaster'’* at the end of last year 
rib steel sheet, brick, masonry, can be delivered to your site in 30 days. It's a new Ihe biggest single it 
Cemesto Board, or a combi- “package,” and in only 10 working days a typical these stores is the gr 
nation of other building ma- 50° x 100° building can be erected, The “Utilimaster’’ known as tubular goo 
terials ... full insulation is adaptable to many varieties of commercial and : Sth 
readily applied. Ideco is industrio! needs . . . offers the same permanency as 
equipped to develop an all- larger ideco structures . . . gives a clear floor area to users direct from 
steel structure, steel in com- unobstructed by columns, with spans of 40°, 50’, 60’. But every store carr 
bination, or to shop-fabricate Tapered rigid frame affords maximum strength ot nd the store is credited 
the structural steel members points of greatest stress, eliminates interference from n f 
to your specifications. trusses. *Trade Mark 


of all kinds and sizes, i 
Ns 


shipment sales in its te 
e Round the Clock—1) 


Use the handy coupon to request first-hand facts about Ideco buildings. all these items for go« 
drilling is rugged work 


atria “30 [ meee Cums aa ‘ae pk, / and machines. It invol 
of mechanical equipment 

DRESSER-STACEY COMPANY 

IDECO DIVISIO DEPT. BC, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


\\\ I would like to receive your book “Steel Buildings” 
wECo Send me full details on the new “Utilimaster” 


yee 


around the clock. Px 
thing breaks down. W 
pens, the tool-pusher n 
parts right away at 
the parts arc shipped 
in the next stat 

It follows that the 
serves a driller best and q 
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NAME_______. . — enn POSITION 
COMPANY... 


his business Irom 
point of view, it’s nice 
Drilling line (wire rop 
sells at around $500 px 
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SELLS CANDY! 


The five cent package . . . the two-dollars-a-pound 

assortment look better to eat and smarter to buy in 

Celanese* acetate Transparent Film! 

Celanese acetate—in clear transparent and colors— 

‘has everything to make a package stand out in Boye 
counter competition: ——— 





Sparkling transparency 

Unwrinkled smoothness 

Resists shrinking and cockling 

Non-aging crispness and freshness 
Don’t be satisfied with just transparency . .. give your 
package the glamorous difference of Celanese acetate 
in box windows and box overwraps. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Film Dept. 129-D, 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, New Jersey. Canadian 
affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., Mont- 


real and Toronto. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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High quality finish and low maintenance 


costs are features of these Pittsburgh 
brushes used as original equipment 
by the W. S. Rockwell Co. 
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Original Equipment? 


Here's the experience of one firm that did, the 
W. S. Rockwell Company, Fairfield, Conn., 
producers of a line of cleaning machines used 
on continuous strip annealing and pickling 
lines. A special problem existed in connection 
with these machines since the cold water rinse 
employed had a corrosive effect on most wire 
brushes. 


Pittsburgh recommended four stainless steel 
wire brushes . . . operating in a stainless steel 
tank. The brushes proved to be the answer— 
providing fast, economical performance while 
resisting corrosion. 


PITTSBURGH 


am 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of our new 
booklet that shows, 
through actual case his- 
tories, how Pittsburgh 
can help cut your brush- 
ing costs. Address: 
Piasburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Brash Div, Depr. 
W-1, 3221 Frederick 
Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


Per Uuiver 


BRUSHES ¢ PAINTS « GLASS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA; CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





at $200 per ton. It pay flash 
light batteries on hand { driller 
when he wants them; th t day he 
may walk into the stor ouple 
of thousand feet of line 

¢ Keeping in Touch—T! 

tomer relations work b 

which many top-notch ontacts 
are made—is paralleled on ther level 
by McKinney and ( and 
others of NSC’s top man nt fam 
ily. 

McKinney himself sp t least 
50% of his time work 1 sales 
About one-third of his t pent 
away from Pittsburgh h« ters. All 
his travel is by air, most t in the 
company’s own plan¢ S tin he 
makes straight selling t 
times, he merely talks 
tomers to keep the com; 
ternity. 

National Supply’s field 
more than a million mil 
serve drilling rigs. Dist inagers 
and sales office people ¢ npany 
engineering and purchasin tments 
at regional or home off In the 
Texas-Mississippi-Louisiat vhere 
NSC does about 40% ilfield 
business, many of the toy ntacts 
are made by Cumming I 
the top contacts are McK 

McKinney handles 
tion through two gener 
agers—one for oilfield 
for non-oilfield tubulas 
tratively, Canada is con 
mestic market. All othe: 
sales flow through the 
and the general manager of 
to McKinney—who has 
fection for foreign busing 


lll. Where Should We Be? 


McKinney’s day at the H 1 office 
covered a wide range of si t matter. 
After McKinney had n quick 
run-through of the orde: \ 
ant Treasurer Herman \ 
in. He was worried about 

This is a very real pr 
tional Supply. The bulk 
today is done by ind 
tractors. 

A vast amount of ris! 
been siphoned into th 
by the attractions of th 
and by favorable tax law 
5’53,p77), and new drilling 
are springing up constant! 
vantage of this cager mon: 

National Supply is happ 
ness with these contract 
ginners buy secondhand 
might not be able to m 
But the beginners also need 
tional Supply isn’t in 
business, and would rathe 
ing credit; but, on the 
it does not want to alic 
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The COMPANION reaches more 
married women 18 to 35 than 


any other magaziné 


Starch Consumer Magazine report 


These women have larger families... more children. They are your best customers... buying 
more now than they ever have or ever will again...and they depend on the COMPANION! To 
find out how important they are to you, get in touch with your COMPANION representative. 


Concentrate on the best years of a woman’s life with ( | Q\IPAMOXN 





Look to the Future 


When Buying Machines for Today 


am 
‘ - } 
» 


J. im portant to look ahead when buying 
machine tools. To ask more than “What can 


it do today?” Tomorrow comes fast...and it’s 
Lees-BRAONER important that the tools you buy now have the 


MODEL 7-A ROTARY HOBBER . . . f f ] 
reserve capacity or your uture needs. 


If you re ready to replace worn out, ineflicient hobbers that 
increase your labor costs and take up valuable floor space, be 


sure to get the fac ts on the new Lees- Bradner hobbing mac hines. 


When you invest in a Lees-Bradner you re buying not only 


for today but lor tomorrow s needs, too. 


You Lees-Bradner representative will be glad to arrange 


a demonstration. Or write to us direct. 














ct .Oan 
Se SPLINE HOBBES ?-A OTARY HOBSERS THREADING MACHINES MT THREAO MHLER 12.5 wOBeER 





1F YOU THREAD OR HOB... GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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“7 . ‘ 
... now reaching for a ciga- 


rette, now pawing through 
some papers...” 


OIL DEALER st 


customers he COM] 
some tricky rope-walki 
a balance between th 
motives. 

Should We?—Aft 
sion Of two more probl 
a competitor's price 
turned his attention 
new store 

Out came the maj 
remote Texas oil patch 
went over them caref 
decide where the stor 
cated to the best advant 
direction does the sit 
the competition locate 
parking space is there? 
room for trucks to man 
the rent? What would it 
Through all this, Mck 
around the office 
seated, now standing, n 
reaching for a cigarett 
through some pape 
laughed easily and often 

He forgot about stor 
noon, devoted the tim 
tomer. Dinner found h 
informal court he en 
in his hotel suite, foll 
and cozy chat with hi 
with such guests as hap 
sessions are a McKin 
No orders are issued, n¢ 
Only when the partic 
does it occur to them t! 
of business got done 
e Alice—Early the me 
McKinney was thinking 
As the company plane h 
Tex.—where NSC has a 
~he and Cummings 
down to work on 
store in another oil tow 
out maps and architect 
gin rummy table 

McKinney's first tl 
unfavorable one. “Don’t 
conference rooms in the 
“People are going 
these days.’ 

Cummings raised thi 
manager's office should 
that he could see ent 
McKinney paid mor 
warehouse and shop 
where a store makes it 
was some argument a 
air conditioning th 
McKinney voiced a wi 
costs. Cummings frov 
gestion of a glass front 
since the site didn’t 
pointed out, the aften 
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PRINCIPLE OF GOOD DESIGN 





Open view of DoALL Automatic Grinder showing MICRO 
SWITCH limit switches to control cycling steps. Small ity 
tration shows small rotor part in which slots are finish ground 


Here’s a heavy duty switch that operates 
precisely over 57,000 times a day 


@ MICRO SWITCH heavy 
duty limit switches are de- 
signed for both precision and 
reliability. 

Precision switches for con- 
trol of the automatic steps 
in this DoALL Automatic 
Grinder had to be ruggedly 
housed, unaffected by oil 


switches to control the finish grinding of 12 slots 
in a small rotor part. Three different types of 
switch actuation were required—roller arms, ro] 
lers and straight plungers. Versatile adjustment 
of roller arm and roller mechanisms in these 
MICRO SWITCH heavy duty switches permitted 
mounting in minimum space. 

Characteristics and performance of MICRO 
SWITCH precision switches are as broad as the 


splash, conveniently mounted and actuated, and 
capable of sensitive, high-speed operation—some 
of them every 1% seconds, three shifts a day. 
That means 57,600 precise operations in a 24 
hour period, day after day. 

Engineers of the DoALL Company included 


field of industrial requirements. Their extremely 
accurate repeat performance through millions 
of operations offers greater reliability and longe: 
life than you will ever need. MICRO SWITCH 
field engineers, skilled in their application, ar: 
located at 16 branch offices. Consultation with 
them can often save time and money. 


MICRO SWITCH provides a complete line of 


17 of these MICRO SWITCH heavy duty limit 
extremely reliable, small-size, high-capacity, 
snap-action precision switches. Available ina 


wide variety of sizes, shapes, weights, actua 


tors and electrical characteristics. For alltvoes A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY —— 
é‘ FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT SQUEEZED 
THE ORANGE SQUEEZER 
OUT OF YOUR LIFE? 


Until recently, no bridal shower was complete without an “orange juice! 
Every morning, all over the land, levers turned and motors hummed ; 
wives, mothers and grandmothers squeezed juice for their families. 

Now —unless you have a private orange tree in your back yard—you prob 
ably prefer to get your juice already squeezed. According to the D part 
ment of Agriculture, Americans are consuming canne id frozen concen 
trated orange juice at the rate of about 55 million gallons a year. And this 
doesn't include the oceans of juice consumed outside the home. 

Canned orange juice is delicious, and it is certainly easy to use. Mor 
over, since it comes from fresh, tree-ripened oranges, it is as high in Vita 
min C as juice from the usual fruit you tote home from the store. 

Yes, since 1946, the elaborate home squeezer hasn't had much of a future 
to look forward to, Even the small squeezer you have around the house 
for lemons may be on the way out, now that canned frozen lemon juice 
and lemonade are readily available. 

Continental, with plants and laboratories in the heart of the Florida and 
California citrus belts, admits to much of the responsibility for the techni 
cal obsolescence of these former servants of womankind. 

However, orange and lemon are far from being the only juices for which 
Continental provides containers. Among the concentrated and sing 
strength juices now being packed in our cans are grapefruit, tangerine 
tomato, mixed vegetable, apricot, peach, pear, prune, apple, nectarin 
grape, loganberry, cranberry, papaya—more than 
25 kinds in all—many of which never were com- 
monly available before. 

Once the serving of a juice was a major operation. 
Specially engineered Continental cans have helped 
make it so fast, simple and tidy that you can enjoy 
these healthful drinks at any hour of the day or night, 











ONTINENTAL CAN COMPAR 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 





Why torture your 


Bigelow Cushionlok* carpet absorbs up to 90% 
of floor noise...deadens echced sound, too! 


The clatter of footsteps, the rat-tat of machines and 
the din of office activity can play havoc with your 
nerves. Or these distracting sounds can be hushed to 
peaceful quiet with Bigelow Cushionlok Carpet. 


For this handsome, durable acoustical carpet has 
such a high sound-absorption coefficient that often 
no further acoustical treatment is necessary. 


So easy to install! Bigelow Cushionlok can be in- 
stalled during regular business hours. It requires no 
cushion lining (it has its own built-in cushion). It can 
be cut in any shape, pieced, patched and re-laid. It 
can be used on any type floor. 


Saves over 73% on maintenance! Figures show that 
the average annua! cost of maintaining hard surface 
flooring is about 60¢ a foot as against 16¢ a foot for 
Cushionlok carpet. Jot down the number of feet in 
your office and see how Cushionlok pays for itself. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 


Send for a sample. Write on your business stationery to 
Dept. A, 140 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


Bigelow 
Cushionlok Carpe! 


For Better Acoustics 
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... it's what can happen 
to you between the second 
and fifth years that can kill 


‘ 44 


you ere 
OIL DEALER starts on p. 72 


force the help to close the blinds, and 
the store would look closed. 

The huddle broke up only when it 
became time to fasten seat belts. Each 
man was still thinking hard, though. 
One day this year, the specific store 
proposals will come before NSC’s man- 
agement committee in Pittsburgh. The 
store will have to compete for money 
with proposals of other divisions. 

¢ An Art—Picking a site for an oilfield 
supply store is something of an art. 
You start with a spot close to drilling 
operations, naturally. But that isn’t 
enough. You have to know a good 
deal about prospects for continued drill 
ing. Minimum store investment is 
about $35,000, not counting inventory. 

“It’s not a question of the first vear’s 
business,” McKinney says. “You 
wouldn't be there if you didn’t know 
you could count on that. It’s what 
can happen to you between the second 
and fifth years that can kill you.” 

And National Supply stores have 
been killed on occasion. In its 60 years, 
it has opened 376 stores and closed 258. 

There’s plenty of competition. Al 
together, 134 members of the Petro 
leum Equipment Suppliers Assn. main 
tain more than 3,100 stores, offices, 
warehouses, and other establishments 
to sell goods and services to the drilling 
trade. National Supply tries to be the 
first one into a new oilfield and the last 
one out of an old one. 

What drives it out of an old onc? 
Generally, the end of drilling. When 
the field goes ‘‘on pump” —when no new 
drillings are being made—the stores 
begin to pull out. “The stores generally 
try to wait each other out,” McKinney 
says. “Finally there'll be maybe two 
left, and they'll get along O.K.” 

Only in one location does National 
Supply operate the only store. “Nor 
mally,” says McKinney, happily enough, 
“the competition won't let you alone.” 
«New Departure—The competition 
certainly hadn't left NSC alone in Alice, 
McKinney saw when he arrived. Prac 
tically everybody seemed to be there. 
At least 12 companies, big and small, 
were operating stores in and around 
town, 

If McKinney needed reassurance, he 
got it when he saw NSC’s own store, 
near a highway junction at the edge 
of town. It looked artistic and modern 
enough to please the most sensitive ar- 
chitect. 

Fourteen other NSC stores, in other 
towns, are equally handsome. ‘This 
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yo Lightweight 


Now You Can Make Your Products Lighter 
with the POWER PRODUCTS Lightweight 


13 POUNDS 


Give your customers a break and your products a big sales boos! .. . 


go lightweight. The Power Products Lightweight 2-cycle engine has creat 
ed a new trend in portable power equipment. 


Micl bac date hi 
The Power Products MINIMUM EFFORT STARTING 


Lightweight gives you ONG LIFE, LESS MAINTENANCE 
all these features. FULL CARBURETION 


BALL BEARING MAIN BEARINGS 
SEALED DRIP PROOF CRANKCASE 
FULLY ENCLOSED, FLY-BALL GOVERNOR 
NO OI|L CHANGING OR CHECKING 
CLOG FREE COOLING SYSTEM 


2000 WN. 12th Street 


GRAFTON, WISCONSIN 





& 
57/7 POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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New—Raytheon Radar for your boat 


Now there’s a new small boat model of famous Raytheon 


Mariners Pathfinder® Radar. 


The rugged compact “Model 


1500” gives big ship radar performance yet is priced for small 


yachts and work boats. 


Made by the world’s largest producer of marine radar, the 
trim, two-unit “Model 1500” is easy to install. It adds new 
safety in storm, fog, darkness — a vital navigation aid which 
spots hazards as far as 16 miles away. 


Write for literature and price. This new radar is more evidence 
that Raytheon stands for...“Excellence in Electronics.” 


* Trademark 


‘a: 


RAYTHEON TELEVISION 

VU-matic* Control for all-channel VHF- 
UHF tuning. Raytheon TV — “Built for 
Today— Designed for Tomorrow.” See it! 
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RAYTHEON MARINE RADIOTELEPHONE—A 
dependable link between your boat and 
shore telephone—and with the U.S. Coast 
Guard. Models 10 to 100 watts. 





modernizing and streamli 
is a departure from tradi 
one of McKinney's favo 
often used projects 

¢ Tradition—By and lar; 
supply business is done 1 
ugliest sheet-metal shack 
try. National Supply, for 
had locations as late as 
rented for about $20 a n 
some $20,000 worth 
month. 

This is not only a matt 
ics, but also of tradition 
supply business began by 
men in rough places 
frequented the stores t 
feel at home unless th 
through the cracks in the 

But the trade has con 
from those days. ‘Toda 
largely with college-train 
ogists, geophysicists, 
who have known mor 
roundings and hesitate t 
The automobile has b 
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Thus, 
feeling in the busines 
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feeling as strongly as a1 
¢ Other Reasons— Thier 
siderations, too, behind 
dress up supply stores. | 
a handsome store is an 
of institutional advertisin 
ney says, a first-class com 
put up a first-class appea: 

Then, too, you have t 
employee and commu 
The stores are often in r 
awav from town. Ther 
local people who have relat 
connections with Pittsbi 
ters. McKinney figures t 
best ways to make thes 
of their jobs, and henc« 
do their jobs well, is to 5 
fortable and attractive | 
to work. 

The advantages of a 
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where drilling is going at 
24 hours a dav. The 
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24 hours. Somebody h 
the store—and a sheet-m 
get extremely uncomfort 
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IV. The Other Half 
McKinney was back 


on Mar. 17, having been 
Here,. he settled 
half of his job his non 

Tying down this othe: 
casy matter. In large | 
cause National Supply | r put 
together an organization Fun 
tions are fairly closely def 
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ROCHESTER OFFICE BUILDING 


Saves- °10E, 000 





wn Severilten Years 


WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


With 43,000 square feet of rental office area in the Reynolds Arcade Building, 
Rochester, it frequently is necessary to make wall rearrangements to meet 
changing space requirements of both new and old tenants. 


Because this ten story building was foresightedly equipped with modern 
Hauserman Movable Walls when it was built, these rearrangements, with few 
exceptions, have been accomplished overnight . . . without disturbing the 
tenants .. . without loss of rental income. 


Even more important, fyom a building management standpoint, is the esti- 
mated cost of comparable rearrangements with ordinary masonry walls — 
$144,000, as opposed to actual costs of moving Hauserman Partitions—$36,000. 
Total seventeen-year savings: $108,000. 


Whether you're an office building tenant or an office building owner, doesn’t 
this suggest an idea to you? 


NEW “SAVINGS STORY” BOOKLET... Just off the press is this new 12-page 

booklet, “How Eight Companies Saved $595,363.” In addition to eight factual 

reports on actual installations both large and small, it contains interesting high- 

lights on the many cost-saving reasons for owning Hauserman Movable Interiors. 

Write for your free copy today. The E. F. Houserman Company, 7289 Grant 
Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


bgeusenman, 


OFFICES +» SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES + HOSPITALS + INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





“... often, one staffer says, 


UNION ‘you'll call on one man and 


PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Here’s the man who... 


Gives your freight a smooth haul 


Tuis Union Pacific freight engi- 
neer — confident and capable as he 
sits at the controls of the huge Diesel 
locomotive—has two very important 
concerns. 


First, he is concerned with what’s 
ahead—clear track and informative 
signals; but besides that he’s con- 
cerned with what’s behind! 


To him, smooth transportation of 
the freight he is hauling — care in 
stopping and starting, as well as gen- 
tle movement around curves— is as 
important as fast schedules and safe 
railroading. 


Whether your shipment is a carton 
of crystal glassware—a carload of fine 
furniture—or cars of citrus or other 
perishables— you can depend on the 
U.P. crew to give it careful han- 
dling all the way. 


FOR DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
Be Specific — Ship 


UNION PACIFIC 





wind up doing business with 
both’... .” 
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the company’s officers, but pra 
tically nothing on paper 

Back in 1948, NS¢ ident 
Alexander E.. Walker—i 1 brief 
general letter. It said, i t about 
these words: 

“A. W. McKinney ha lected 
executive vice-president. 

In some well-managed 
terse an announcement on 
a matter would be unthn But 
it raised no problems at NS‘ Perhap 
that’s because, as one to) | stafter 
puts it, National Supply t fit 
man into a job; the job | round 
the man. 
¢ Committee—If NSC di nm O1 
ganization chart, it would Walker 
at the top as president a: irman 
McKinney below him. | McKin 
ney are five other office: men 
with McKinney and Wall 
the management committ 

Walker, formerly an 
Republic Steel Corp 
vice-president of Pittsbu: 
concentrates on gencral 
icy. Walker's particulat 
nance, 

During his administrat 
made the company’s book ettict 
Ten years ago, for instan paid no 
common stock dividend lay, it 
pays $2 per share. 

Despite Walker's preo 1 with 
finance and McKinney's y the 
two men work together « Prob 
lems flow to them readil) sn 
requirement, or cven d« t vice 
presidents report to the | t onl 
through the executive ident 
Often, one staffer says, ill on 
one man and wind up « ine 
with both.” 

The company’s execut 
deliberately laid out to , 
among them cas rhe tle for 
mality. McKinney and ‘ both 
answer their own teleplh Do 
sible to hold an informa! nent 
committee mecting by 
idly around the offic 
a dozen opinions 
¢ Personnel—Because of 
looseness, it’s hard to def 
officer’s job sharply. McK 
has a very terse descripti 
Besides sales, he says, it 
agement—credit, plant lia 
and profits. Actually, th 
is personnel. Always, your 
lem is the selection an 
people you have.” 
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Fluid, Fast-Curing Plastisols 
Make Product Fabrication Easy 


This booklet tells how to get better perform- 
ance, more sales features for your product 
—plus a ghoice of production techniques - 
all fast + and all using simple inexpensive 
equipment. 

Plastisols based on Baxexire Vinyl Dis- 
persign Resins are the answer, They can be 
used for slush molding, dip-coating — even 
poured into place. Baking at only 350 deg. F. 
quickly cures them into a finished, flexible 
product. 

They pick up intricate mold details — give 
you a choice of soft or glossy surfaces, You 
control their resiliency by using the required 


15 YEARS’ DUTY .. . and in perfect condi- 
tion! Extra-heavy traffic (15,000,000 people ) 
in 22-story office building has caused no ap- 
preciable wear on this elevator entrance floor 
tread. It’s KenFlex, made of Baxetire Vinyl 
Resins by Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


amount of plasticizer. Color them to any tint 
or shade by mixing pigment dispersions into 
the uncured fluid, 

Tough, resilient plastisols based on 
Baxe.ire Vinyl Dispersion Resins resist 
moisture, weather, acid and alkali solutions, 
oil and grease. They withstand abrasion, 
engine heat, corrosive atmospheres. Their 
dielectric properties are excellent. 

Applications that have proved successful 
will give you some ideas, Learn about them 
from the free booklet, “Bake ire Vinyl Dis- 
persion Resins for Organosols and Plastisols,” 


Write Dept. UT-62. 


PRODUCTION SPEEDUP of 13 per cent re- 
sulted when Baxexrre Styrene Plastics were 
used for this refrigerator vegetable crisper. It’s 
molded in one piece, has fine details, trans- 
parent blue-green color, weighs only 45 oz. 
Molded by General Electric Co., Decatur, Ill, 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


aa B=: RK 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TRANSPARENT WINDOW on |) 
case reveals motor robe’s pattern 
increasing attractiveness of package. Bax: 
Vinyl Rigid Sheet window stays fix 
discolor or tear in normal use. Mad 
liam Ayres & Sons, Philadetphia, |! 
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Gearing Plants to Rescue Sales 


What happens to an assembly line 
when the boss discovers that the day 
of the easy sell is over, and he has to get 
out and dig for orders? That's what 
KUSINESS WEEK reporters have been ask- 
ing industrialists all over the country for 
the past two weeks. A composite of 
their answers is shown above. 

According to John A. Barth, general 
manager and production expediter for 
Barth Stamping *% Machine Works, 
Inc. (machine tools): “You have to be 
magicians, Pied Pipers, and Jacks-of-all- 
a on to keep in the swim in this buy- 
crs’ market.” 


By and large, Barth speaks for indus- 
try. Production has to supply the im- 
possible—if that’s what sales bring in 
on an order blank. If one company 
isn’t up to the challenge, its competi- 
tion probably will be. 
¢ Planning Since sales began to 
taper off last summer, management has 
been waking up to the fact that it has to 
make some radical changes—and in a 
hurry—if its company expects to stay in 
the race. Of course, most industries got 
more than a hint of this in the 1948- 
1950 years between the end of World 
War II and the beginning of the Korean 


war. Some big diversificd companies, 
such as Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
have been preparing for the switch for 
years. A few, such as Browning Crane 
& Shovel Co., had overextended and 
couldn’t make the adjustment fast 
enough. Browning went bankrupt and 
has since been taken over by man 
agement that hopes to streamline the 
company for normal tim¢ 

For the great middle segment of in 
dustry, the switch to a bu market 
meant merely that the company had to 
place more emphasis on selling. For a 
few months, sales took a beating. The 


new 
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HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT CUTS COSTS BY INCREASING EFFICIENCY 
A workbench without drawers or shelves is like a suit without pockets. Where do your 
people put the tools, gages, fasteners they need? On the top? Then they can’t use the bench 
In the toolroom? Then they waste all day walking back and forth. A HALLoweLt cabinet 
bench or unit bench keeps tools handy yet out of the way—saves workers’ time—cuts your 
production costs. That same efficiency is available in HALLOWeELL drawers, which y 

add to your present equipment. They come in many sizes, with or without lock 
arranged in tiers or rows—-and all have roller glides. HALLOweLL SHop Equipment 
everywhere. Write for the name of your distributor or for descriptive literature. Sra: 
Pressed Steet Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT DIVISION Sps JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STANDARD STOCK 
SNAP-APART SETS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED 


BILLS OF LADING [] 

INVOICE SETS (1) 

VOUCHER CHECKS [} 
STATEMENT SzTS () 
REQUEST FOR QUOTATION () 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS () 
RECEIVING REPORT (1) 
REQUISITION FORM [_) 

SALES ORDER SETS (1) 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS [) 
W-2 TAX FORMS [) 

Imprinted With Your Name, Etc. 


10 DAY SHIPMENT—-LOW PRICES 


CHECK 
LIST 

AND 
WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICES 


Atrreo aLLeNW AT TS co., inc. 
Aliwood, Clifton, N. J. 
Plants: N. Y. City; Newark, 
Belleville, & Clifton, N. J. 


— your annual 


payoff] to winter! 
Avoid the costly 
overhead that re- 
sults from snow 
and freezing 
temperatures, 

Cash in on Tampa's mild climate 
that permits peak production all 
year ‘round. Benefit by lower con- 
struction and maintenance costs, 
good labor conditions—and more 
production per man hour because 
employees live better, feel better, 
work better. 

Combine pleasure with profit. 
Enjoy a Florida vacation now. Visit 
Tampa and discover the many plus 
factors this fast-growing city pro- 
vides for a main or branch plant. 
distribution warehouse or regional 


office. 

FREE BROCHURE. New, factual 
economic survey of Tampa sent on 
request. Write B. W. Christopher, 
Manager, Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Bmpa 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 





pitch was that salesmen had become 
order-takers; they didn’t know how to 
go out and push their merchandise. 
As a result, there has been a rash of 
salesmen’s clinics, sales-training pro- 
grams, and intensified promotional 
campaigns to put backbone into the 
sales force (BW-—Jul.4’53,p60). 

¢ Teamwork—As the buyers’ market 
picked up momentum, however, com- 
panies found that sales wasn’t the only 
department at fault. Some companies, 
whose management grew up in the hard- 
sell days of the early 1930s, realized that 
shrinking production back to normal 
involved the whole company. 

Real selling, of course, is basic. You 
have to have orders to stay in business. 
But selling is only part of the answer. 
The sales force has to be backed up all 
along the line. When a salesman comes 
in with an order, everyone concerned 
with getting raw materials, fabricating 
the product, and delivering it to the cus- 
tomer has to leap into action. 
¢ Down the Line—This came as a rude 
shock to many manufacturers who had 
been coasting along on a sellers’ market 
for nearly | get It meant that they 
not only had to condition their sales- 
men to the new life, but they had to 
pe up operations all down the line 
if they were to meet the growing com- 
petition. 

In many cases, executives found that 
lack of coordination between depart- 
ments was one of the major bottlenecks. 
One company found that it is possible 
to get a cost estimate from production 
to sales in a matter of minutes—if you 
have to. In the good old days, it often 
took weeks. The same thing goes for 
delivery of goods. The customer no 
longer will stand in line for months. 
He wants his order immediately—or he 
will go elsewhere. 
¢ Trimming the Frills—Another target 
was the tendency toward extravagance. 
In expanding production for defense 
work, cost was often no object. But in 
a buyers’ market, it is all important. 
Many production men reported that 
they are redesigning some of their lines 
to simplify the product and eliminate a 
lot of unnecessary but costly frills. But 
few are sacrificing quality to cost. The 
customer won't take it. 

This balancing of service to the cus 
tomer on the one hand against plant 
efficiency is obviously a delicate task. 
Too much service, and the competition 
may move in with lower costs. Too 
little service, and the customers go else- 
where. 


|. Service 


“Our customers are one-ing us to 
death.” That’s how one durable-goods 
industrialist describes business these 
days. He was talking specialty items- 
one of a kind—that his company has had 


to produce to hold its 
remark indicates how ha 
market has hit productio 
¢ Different Picture—Th« 
ways wanted specialties 
stuff that answers his need 
standard merchandise. But 
the seller has usually be« 
him off. He could talk of 
materials shortages. Back) 
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plus angle. There was no { 
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wait a month before th: 
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short, the buyer had to t 
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¢ Self-Protection—L. A. D 


tive vice-president of R 
Co., gave an example of 
ture is changing. His 
taken a $600 order for 
valves from an oil comp 
cision engineering, machi! 
bor, and materials would 
pany considerably more th 
the order came from a 
ordinarily buys $100,000 
of standard equipment. R 
the order or ran the ris! 
important customer. ‘Th 
velops into a major prob! 
multiply this instance by |! 
all of whom are coming 
orders. 

How far should a 
viding such specials? Th 
to be: pretty far. Dixon f 
ciency at the buyers’ le 
tually operate in favor of 
with a full line. A buy 
won't order five sizes fron 
companies if he can get | 
one. 
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The short-line manufact 


able to provide lower c 
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Dixon feels that tax struct 
vent that manufacturer fr 
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sizes, he’li be short on 
these new fields. 

e New Recipe—In ord 
specialties, many compan 
up short-order kitchens b 
lar production lines. Ja 
Inc. (electrical accessori« 
has built a separate plant 
of the special rush job: 
salesmen. Chief short-o1 
brose H. Recker is surré 
best tool men, blueprint 
engineers available. M 
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trying to get speed, 1 la 
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Vapor-from-paper stops rust! 
Cuts labor 58% at Cummins 


Here’s a quality diesel engine that runs 
into a lot of money. So nobody runs 
the risk of letting rust ruin it. 


That’s how the big paper bag got into 
the picture at Cummins Engine Co. 


It’s made of Angier VPI Wrap. And it 
gives off a vapor inside that keeps the 
engine corrosion-free.: There is no 
slushing to do. 


Cummins tells its Angier serviceman 
that small engine heads used to 
get three oil baths. Now they need 
none. Before VPI, one head used to 


ship in a heavy wooden box. Now, 
three units go in one light wire bound, 


This cuts freight costs. But the big 
savings are in time and labor — 58%, 
as the chart in the top photo shows, 


Angier VPI* can help you, too. To 
get positive corrosion insurance at low 
cost, look to Angier, most experienced 
name in vapor rust prevention, 


*® Vapor rust preventive. Angier VPI Wrap 
(2 gram) is made to conform to the govern- 
ment’s specification on volatile rust in- 
hibitors—MIL P 3420, 


Most Experienced Name 


in Vapor Rust Preventives 


Protective papers for industrial, building, farm needs since 1895, Distributors in Principal Cities, 


Before VPI—22,973 Ibs. With VPI—-54,615 Ibs. 


(amount shipped for every 1 man in dept.) 


This is how Cummins cut costs when 
Angier’s vapor method replaced slushing 
oils and dip tanks. With VPI, men have 
a r, safer place to work, And cus- 
tomers have no degreasing to do — a real 
sales advantage for Cummins, 


VPI also protects parts like these chopper 
blades at less cost. This fast, clean way to 
store or ship metal has been proven effe: 
tive by the military and in i industries 
listed below. To get VPI facts that apply 
to your products, send the coupon vow 


Send for free VPI sample 


| Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass 
| Send sample & VPI FACTS as applied to 


| Machinery-Industrial, — Steel in 
CJ Metal Working, Farm, [J pro ess of 
| Office, Construction, abrication 


l Electrical Machinery, Instruments 

| CJ Appliances, Products, CJ and clocks 

| Fabricated Products— Ordnance 

| CJ Cutlery, Hardware, etc, Equipment 
Transportation Equip- 


ment—Aircraft, Auto, 
Naval, Railroad, etc. 


is Others: 





Bell & Howell's Three Dimension Company 
now ships with confidence in this new 


rugged container designed with a 
Stone Packaging Consultant 


For appearance, and to re-emphasize the 

ree Dimension Company's merchandising 
theme, this brand new carton was designed 
by STONE with a three dimensional motif in 
MULTI-TONE . . . an exclusive STONE process 
that adds full color and tone to corrugated 
containers. 


[V] For construction, a special contour inner 
packing wos developed by STONE to elim- 
inate costly shipping difficulties. Write or call 
today for a container eValuation check list. 
CONTAINER 


OT ONE sexs, 


Dept. B 4 « 4200 W. 42nd Pi. * Chicago 32, Ill. 
OTHER PLANTS and MILLS: Chicago, lil.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Franklia, 
Ohio; Coshocton, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mansfield, Ohio; Mobile, Ala. 
SALES OFFICES: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh: Allentown, Pa.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; Baltimore; Wilmington, Del.; Akron; Cleveland; Colum- 
bus; Toledo; Lima, Ohio; Mansfield, Ohio; Sebring, Ohio; Kenosha; 
Chicago: Joliet; Grand Rapids 
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weakest links in the operation is dis- 
tribution. In some cases, it has been 
years since they have taken a good look 
at their distribution setup 

In the South, many companies are 
operating the same sales territories and 
same warchouses that they did before 
the war. They have not taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the South has 
become a much bigger industrial mar- 
ket and needs much better service. This 
is also true for the West Coast. To cope 
with the situation many companics are 
building warehouses close to the cus- 
tomers instead of shipping cverything 
directly from the home plant 


ll. Efficiency 


Industry has always prided itself on 
teamwork. But the new and careful 
reappraisal of operations, in view of 
service and cost, has revealed lots of 
room for improvement. 

Charles Hughes, general manager of 
Ferro Powdered Metals Co., of Salem, 
Ohio, has a staff meeting every morn 
ing to stress liaison between production 
and sales. He believes in shifting per 
sonnel around to “let them get the feel 
of the other departments’ problems.” 
Production experts are sent to sales, 
while salesmen learn as much as they 
can about the restrictions on produc- 
tion. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., has set up a 
“master log’ committee. Its function 
is to follow the production runs through 
to the delivery department and apply 
“shock treatment” if a part gets bogged 
down somewhere on the line. Purchas 
ing agents sit in on all production 
meetings to buy just what is needed for 
each order in an attempt to keep pro- 
duction costs “close to the vest” and 
inventories down. Production managers 
are working hand-in-glove with sales, 
engineering, and finance. 
¢ Follow Through—I1 some companies, 
production men wait in the mailroom 
for orders, then worry them right 
through to the finished product. Larry 
Hamaker, general manager of Republic 
Steel Corp., says that the company’s 
main plant in Cleveland wraps up the 
jobs of schedule planner and manager 
of the order department in one man, 
C. J. Reiter. “He’s the most hounded 
man in the company today,” Hamaker 
says when explaining how the company 
fills orders on “almost impossible de 
livery dates.” 

When a rush order comes into Re 
public, Reiter grabs the phone and 
checks on the stage of steel production 
at the company’s various mills. When 
he finds a mill with steel in the right 
stage, he routes the order to it. If the 
job is wanted badly enough, Hamaker 
says, “we sometimes foot the extra 
freight charges.” 
¢ What They're Doing—An exccutive 
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an expensive way of doing business, 
and many companies are glad to get rid 
of it. 

Employees. Good workers are a lot 
easier to find (BW —Mar.20'54,p29). 
Many companies commented on a drop 
in the cost of recruiting new people, 
smaller turnover, less training cost, even 
a drop in sickness rates. One company 
ibs summed it up by saying “em 
ployees seemed a lot friendlier.” A 
stable labor force can provide enormous 
savings. 

Inventory. There’s a tremendous 
amount of money tied up in inventory. 
Careful control can only mean savings. 
Inventories, which grew like Topsy in 
the lush days, are being trimmed to 
size. This means fewer frozen assets, 
lower storage and handling costs. For 
some companies, these costs run into 
many millions a year—sometimes as 
much as the company’s net profit in 
boom years. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Two-way radios, like those used in 
taxis, have been installed on some lift 
trucks at the Cressona (Pa.) Works of 
Aluminum Co. of America. The radios 
speed up materials handling, permit 
maximum use of equipment. 

. 
The largest machine ever for making 
newsprint is being installed at the East 
Millinocket (Me.) plant of Great 
Northern Paper Co. The machine can 
make a strip of newsprint 22 ft. wide 
at a speed of 2,500 ft. per min. It’s 
expected to be running by Labor Day 

+ 
Water supply, a serious economic prob- 
lem in many industrial areas, is dis 
cussed in a report just published by 
Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. The 
report describes the techniques avail 
able for producing fresh water from salt 
water and for reclaiming usable water 
from other sources. Costs of the vari- 
ous methods are given. 

° 
Plant moderizations: Armco Steel 
Corp. announced that it will spend $33 
million in 1954 to streamline opera 
tions and reduce costs. . . . B. F. Good 
rich Co. will spend $30-million on 
new and better facilities, primarily to 
increase production and distribution of 
tubeless tires for passenger cars. 


a 

The sound-test laboratory being built 
at General Electric’s Pittsfield (Mass.) 
transformer plant will have one room 
completely lined with copper to shield 
against electromagnetic waves. The 
room is 68 ft. long, 58 ft. wide, and 
60 ft. high, probably the largest of its 
type. It will be used for research aimed 
at reducing noise in transformers 
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Coal underground is relatively inexpen- 
sive—getting it out today can be costly. 
And while mining methods may vary, 
they must include certain basic opera- 
tions such as cutting the coal, and drill- 
ing. Expensive machines are used for 
these jobs, and they pay for themselves 
by producing more coal WHEN ... 

the bits that do the actual cutting 

and drilling stay sharp, with- 

stand terrific shock, and so per- 

mit the powerful machines to 

operate with minimum down 

time for bit changing. 
Bits that stay sharp longer minimize 
work stoppage—lower costs all along 
the line. One large colliery, using Ken- 
nametal-tipped cutter bits, not only 


"Registered Trademark 


KENNAMETAL Src. 


Latrobe, Pa. 


overhead 


reduced cutting time substant 
found that certain repai: 
down 50%, power consumptio 
15% lower—and marketabl 
was greater. 


Kennametal has pionee: 
cation of tungsten carbide to the mining 
industry's toughest cutting and drill 
problems. If you have to cut t 
metals, or drill and cut rock and coal! 
or if you need special shock- and wea 
resistant protection in your product 
processing line, Kennametal! the 
swer. It is 100 times as resistant to wear 
as steel... almost as hard as the diamond 


Tell us your problem. Our metallu: 
gists and engineers will help you sol 


it with Kennametal. 
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Dependable 
Always Swivel and 
Roll 

Never Bind 
Economical 

Long 

Lasting 


Carburized 
All ’round 
Service 

Top Quality 
Efficient 
Rust-proofed 
Save Floors 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
DOWNEY (105 ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, KLINOIS 





Plastics in the Auto Plant 


They're used increasingly for dies to stamp out 
steel parts. The trade finds them cheap and flexible, but 
shy on durability for mass production. 


In Cleveland two weeks ago, engi- 
neers from Ford and Chrysler compared 
notes at a meeting of the Pressed Metal 
Institute. They found that 20% of all 
tools now being used by their companies 
to stamp out metal auto parts were made 
of plastic. 

Three years earlier, it would have 
been hard to find a single auto plant 
that would admit using any plastic tools 
at all. Kaiser was using plastics to get 
from the original clay model to the fin- 
ished dies (BW—May13'50,p38). But 
Kaiser's finished dies metal, 
just as they were in every other auto 
plant. Occasionally, plastics were used 
in such tools as spotting masters, but 
these were checking devices, not produc- 
tion tools. 

Few people in the industry then 
thought that plastics could make the 
big jump into production work. For one 
thing, very little was known about plas- 
tics performance. Indeed, it was only 
a few months ago that plastics suitable 
for volume production tools finally be- 
came available. 
¢ Plane Makers—The aircraft industry 
has been using plastic tools for several 
years (BW—Jan.5'52,p58). But airplane 
builders don’t have the mass production 
or the materials used in making autos. 
Their dies seldom have to stand up for 
more than a few hundred pieces. By 
that time, there’s a call for new or modi- 
fied models. 

In the auto business, plastics won't 
fully replace metal in dies within any 
foreseeable future. No plastic has the 
durability of iron or alloy steel, so the 
industry will stick to steel for most mass 
production jobs. After all, a pair of steel 
dies can be used for hundreds of thou 
sands of stampings; even the best plastic 
can’t come anywhere near that. Fred 
Lyijynen, supervisor of plastics develop- 
ment at Chivysler’s auto body division, 
told the Cleveland mecting that it 
doesn’t pay to use plastic dies on runs 
of more than 100,000 pieces 

Despite these limitations, there are 
good reasons why companies like Ford 
and Chrysler are interested in plastic 
dies. For one thing, not every model 
is mass produced. Special cars might be 
limited to a few thousand units—say, 
a snappy convertible to give a lift to a 
summer sales campaign. Or Ford might 
want to put a few thousand new Con- 
tinentals on the road—strictly for pres- 
tige. 

In either case, it wouldn’t pay to 
make metal dies for such limited pro- 
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How are your trade connections... 
in Singapore or around the world ? 


Want to know the price of rubber in Singapore? Or the latest quotations on wool in Sidney? 
How many dollars to Iraqi dinars in Beirut? Chances are we can tell you. Our International! 
Banking Department is constantly receiving and evaluating daily reports from its men in all 
parts of the world . . . in every important center of world trade. And if there’s something you 
don’t know — and we can’t answer — we'll find out. For information, telephone, wire, or write 
to Bank of America, International Banking Dept., San Francisco or Los Angeles, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL J3Y5Ve2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FLEOLCRAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


seeececseeees SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD :>+->+>+>> 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London + Manila « Tokyo + Yokohama * Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok » Guom 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York « Mexico City « Milan « Paris * Zurich * New Dethi « Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 


COPYRIGHT 1954, AWE OF AmERICA 





Who's Coming to 


Town TODAY? 


oteeeineeeal ne pe ed 


Michigan’s BIG, 


The Michigan farmer will have some- 
thing to sell...and buy something to 
take home — today/ 

He doesn’t have to wait until the end 
of the season to cash in. He diversifies! 
He's a poultryman, a dairy operator, a 
beef producer, a hog raiser, a sheep 
breeder, a fruit grower —all in one. 
And, his crops are so varied there's 
something to market all the time... 
all year long. 

Showing him how to hold his big 
income steady is MICHIGAN FARMER, 
the home-edited farm paper that keeps 
fresh money-making ideas coming his 
way twice every month. Because it’s 
devoted to Michigan agriculture exclu- 
sively, MICHIGAN FARMER is read 


STEADY Buyer! 


by 4 out of 5 Michigan farm families. 

Use MICHIGAN FARMER to reach 
these high-income, year-around buyers. 
It’s effective — economical! Two other 
states with steady, top farm incomes are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, served by THE 
OHIO FARMERand PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Write to B1013 Rockwell 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for details. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


Based on eight-year study of Michigan farm income 
(Government payments not included) 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s PAYDAY all year ‘round! 


— ——— oe ea 


East Lansing, Michigan 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Horrisburg, Pa. 
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“We really save on maintenance 


with PC Glass Blocks’ 


says George S. Mennen, Vice President, The Mennen Company 


R. Mennen wrote us a wonderful 

letter. He said, “We are not new 
to PC Glass Blocks because we used 
them in our Newark plant in the 
early 1940’s. They did such a good 
lighting job in the other plant that 
we insisted on them in the new build- 
ing in Morristown. 

“We also like the PC Glass Blocks 
because they save so much on win- 
dow maintenance. They are cleaned 
every three months, compared to 
once a month for the regular glass. 
They cost no more than standard win- 
dows, because we save on venetian 
blinds, shades and awnings.” 

If you are planning to construct a 
new building or remodel an old one, 
remember that PC Glass Blocks will 
do three things for you: they'll im- 
prove your daylighting; they’ll make 
your building look better; they'll save 





Architect: A. M. Kinney Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


you money. They’ll save not only by 
cutting window cleaning costs and 
eliminating the need for shades, but 
they'll cut window breakage, re- 
puttying and painting costs as well. 
Of even more importance, you'll save 


on your fuel and air conditioning 
bills, because PC Glass Block panels 
have the insulating efficiency of an 
8-inch masonry wall. 

Why not look into it further today 
Send the coupon for all the facts 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


Here’s what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING—Functional patterns di- 
rect daylight to reflective ceiling, or distribute it 
wtoreny throughout the room. More light, less 


glare. 
REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS—Gioss 
ee panels 2 efficiency of a solid 
<h 

LOWER WINDOW 

block panels seldom have to be washed. Breok- 
age is rare, and there is nothing to point. 

NO “EXTRA” EXPENSE — Unlike conventional 
windows, panels of PC Functional Glass Blocks 
— if ever need expensive shades, blinds or 


NO DIRT INFILTRATION—A glass block I is 
on in i part of your building wall. Tight 
mortar joints seal out moisture, dirt. 

LESS OUTSIDE NCISE—PC Glass Blocks ore hol- 
low. The internal dead air spaces reduce sound 
transmission. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. G-44, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet, P 
Glass Blocks in industrial buildings.” 
a Send engineer to discuss specific problem 


Advise nearest source of supply. 





Mine Hide-Out ... 


for Air Force ma- 
chine tool reserves is getting 
a cost study; the Army has 
tried it and likes it fine. 


The Air Force is thinki ut using 
underground storage to e some 
of its reserve machine to Chis week, 

J ie} in an abandoned limest line near 
CASTING + MACHINING + New Castle, in northwest Pennsy] 
FINISHING + ASSEMBLY vania, technicians from | Michael 
DETROIT AVE. AT WEST 93rd ST., CLEVELAND 2, OHIO Baker Engineering Co., Rochester, Pa., 
are probing around the m +-million 
sq. ft. area. They will n 1 report 
later to the Air Force. If nt hopes 
prove out, the Air Forc« ave itself 
plenty of storage space { ibout half 
the cost of a man-ma irchouse 
above ground. 
¢ Advantages—It’s largely the final cost 
estimates that will mak the Air 
1924 Force’s mind, and the n’t come 
until the Michael Bake: n report. 
But the Air Force look ivings in 
severals ways by keeping t tools un- 
derground 

To build a warchouse ound 
with all the necessar trols for 
humidity and temperatu uld cost 
about $4.50 per sq. ft. A has only 
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S to be prepared for storag once it 
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is dried out, 
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from SSSSTETEETT TCE TE SE EEO 


OFFICE MANAGER 


GENERAL MANAGER 


yes, that is the calibre of the 


Conditioning 


Since 


personnel available to your 
organization through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising 
section. 
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The Trustees have 


A limestone mine ha sell 
Wrapper is your answer for 

aging! Write for sample selec- hillside portals rather tl hafts, and 
ry : eArmy Tryout—Army © nce has 
CELE PACKAGING been using a controlled-] lity lime 
WISCONSIN very satisfactory. The An took over 
Dept., and says the tool de have 

| e Last Resort—Not all A 
rust olf you plan to move, please chine tool reserves, of in be 
Net Consecutive Dividend copies of Business Week. them all so far from tl duction 
Gvicend of 9f conte » contractor keep the tool the plac 


than in a warehouse. 
A “SELF-STICK” Band or ; , 
ing point for storage u t’s easy to 
faster, better, low-cost Pack- get into and out of. You 1 through 
tion of typical “SELF-STICK” the mine floor is level, f ne the 
Bands. limestone vein. 
sion of stone mine at Atchison, K for ma 
PHOENIA PRODUCTS co. chine tool storage, and found it 
about 500,000 sq. ft. of ther 
Massachusetts ——— — — about a year ago from tl \ericulture 
In é . fs stood up well without r other 
v stors Changing Address? protection. 
rce ma 
DECLARES ITS let us know as soon as pos- consigned to underground rage. Nor 
sible, so you do not miss would the government t to stor 
© Be sure to give both old lines. | 
declared a quarterly and new address ven also First choice is to have t duction 
So, 105d ty charch sid changes in company connec- where thev have been u id could 


Oa of uneure 09 the oleae tion or title. most quickly be put ba to active 


of business March 31, 
1954. This dividend is production in any emers r store 


pee Na a gn ed THANK YOU! them near his plant. Next t thing 


dends and interest re- { 





ceived by the Trust on 


its investments, a would be storage in rmment 


; building near the point of 
ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary Mail to: BUSINESS WEEK Only after space is no lor iilable 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston | 330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. in these preferred spots | under- 
——— ground storage be used 
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+: 
Al M for LOWER-COST handling of lumber 
with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Methods for helping 
solve this materials 


from Acme Idea Man, 
Hank Dekker, 
Mansfield, O 


ask your 


“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 





Piece-by-piece handling of lumber and other building supplies is 

fast giving way to packaged loads bound with steel strapping. 

The result is a savings in time and labor... as well as improved 
customer relations through faster order-filling at the yards and quicke: 
delivery to construction sites. At the Home Materials Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for example, Idea #401 using Acme Steel Unit-Load 
Band permits unloading of six tons of packaged lumber in five minutes 


Ask your Acme Idea Man about the economy of packaged deliveries. 
He is available to make an on-the-job demonstration of the 

Acme Steel Strapping and Strapping Tools best suited to your needs, 
Call him, or write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. 8C-44, 

Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 

Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 


A | M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 


























Coil Racks 


Strong, safe, stacking racks, port- 
able and stationary, of welded 
square steel tubing reduce costs in ; 
production, storage, order assembly, f - 

shipping — in every industry. May Beer rom the Machine 

Twenty years ago, y Id get a 
glass of draught beer in tavern in 
town. In fact, most of th that was 
sold in the U.S. in the y 
was draught. More r the sa 
loonkeeper has drifted from the 
draught beer because th much 
waste, both at the tap a the keg. 
Now the dispenser sh« ove mal 
save the day for draught 

Kegmaster, Inc., say ispenset 
automatically measures glassful, 
down to a fraction of nee, and 
that it uses all the beer letting 
none of it get flat. 

Instead of relying on t kill of the 
bartender, the Kegmast raulically 
draws cach portion int suring 
chamber set to hold t nount of 
beer to be served with ea When 
the bartender draws a the beer 
in the chamber flows out { 


we show you how we can reduce 
your handling costs up to 50%? 


EOIENENT 


21540 HOOVER RD., DETROIT 5, MICH. 


ter repeal 


WRITE FOR 
THIS NEW 
CATALOGUE 





C nw 


erving 


We say complete Sub-Contract Service because 
Bridgwater's capacities need not end with machining 
of components or sub-assemblies only, but can, with 
profit to you, include the entire production and 
assembly required to finish a product. 


Three of our plants are devoted exclusively to sub-contract 
work, and many of our machine tools — such as the 
Bridgwater Contour Milling Machine, for 

example — were designed and built by us to lower 
manufacturing costs through greater efficiency. 


As so many reputable manu- 
facturers the world over are doing, 
you, too, can expedite your 
outside production at favorable 
cost the Bridgwater way — by 
utilizing our fast, efficient 

and dependable Sub-Contract 
Manufacturing. 





Then, the chamber fill 


matically. Pressure in t! 


constant because the be: 
closed while the beer 
into the glass 


¢ Source: Kegmaster, In 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, III 


un auto 
1S kept 
ilways 
poured 


N. Wa 


Electronic Cookstove 


Electronics can take « 
and baking now—and spé 
The ee Stove Co 


theon Mtg. Co. have te 
velop what is claimed 
home electronic range 
The new range plug 
electric range does. But 
tricity. Once it is turn 
gencrated quickly—at ult: 
cies. A cake can be bak 
16-Ib. turkey in 75 mit 
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5 min. Pots and pans aren’t used, be- 
cause metal absorbs high frequency heat 
too quickly. For example, bacon for 
broiling is ms on a paper plate, with a 
paper napkin underneath to absorb 
grease. The bacon will be ready in a 
jiffy; the napkin and plate will not be 
burned. Frozen vegetables are cooked 
directly in the china dishes in which 
they will be served. When they’re 
ready, you can reach in and pick up the 
dish without bothering with holders. 
The dish won’t even be hot. 

‘Tappan has a few experimental mod- 
els in homes now. Quantity production 
will begin sometime next year. At the 
start, the range will cost about $1,000— 
but the company expects to be able to 
shave that down as production is in- 
creased. 


¢ Source: The Tappan Stove Co., 250 
Wayne St., Mansfield, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Calling Dr. Kildare: Those words don’t 
echo through hospital corridors if the 
doctor is using a new paging system de- 
veloped by Dictograph Products, Inc., 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. Instead, the doctor 
wears a small receiver-transmitter on 


his lapel. When he’s called to another 
part of the hospital, nobody else hears 
the message. 


Chewing gum companies have tried for 
years to find a gum that would not stick 
to false teeth—no success. But Wm. 
Wrigley Jr., Co., Chicago, has licked 
the problem: a new kind of denture that 
won't stick to chewing gum. 
« 

A sound recorder that registers four 
conversations at the same time on a ; 
single piece of tape, oon them (Ge Fast application makes 
to play back individually, has been an aS E 
aolaaaed by Magnecord, Inc., 225 W. ff strong, filament-reinforced, it 
Ohio St., Chicago. a pressure-sensitive BEHR-CAT 

od : . ape Strapping Tape the modern, 
Lightweight fuel measuring system: cost-cutting method of wrapping, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., : F 
Minneapolis, uses transistors in its clec- packing and bundling. Use it 
tronic system for keeping a pilot in i and save all over the plant. 
formed of his fucl supply. The com- Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 
pany says that it is 75% lighter, 86% ; 


’ » j ) d rantfe 
smaller than a comparable vacuum tube in Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. 


te For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas inc., 
ayeper New Rochelle, N. Y., U. S.A 

© 
Glass canoe: With glass fibers, Wanda 
Boat Co., Farmington, Mich., claims 
that its newest canoe requires no yearly 
maintenance, stands up for five years / i ela Tae aeues 
without color fading. The ribs are glass HH R- INING a thmnedne eteuts 
fiber and plastic; the covering is a solid A Art Fern A PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 1 
sheet of glass fiber. ® ‘vision of NORTON Company 
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EVEN 100,000 SATISFIED customers couldn’t keep this once-profitable used car lot operating in Los Angeles, but. . . 


Used Car Business: A Comebac 


The used car business is reviving, but But far more cars than usual counted man can offer the nev dels at a 
new car dealers have most of it. That’s twice for one actual sale in 1953: once price that nets him $1 r so, yet 
a blow to the used car specialists on when the agency wholesaled the car, leaves the buyer feeling | he has a 
Livernois Avenue, Detroit; Figueroa brand-new, to the used car dealer, and _ bargain. 

Strect, Los Angeles; and Route 6 in once when the used car man unloaded Meanwhile, the franc! dealer is 
northern New Jersey. But they might it at retail. clipping $400 to $600 off list prices 
have expected it—historically, new car Wholesaling of cars by new car deal- on new cars and over-allowing on trade 
dealers have always had the bulk of ers to used car dealers is nothing new, ins. He doesn’t know it, if any, 
the used car business. but it normally involves cars taken in profit he has until h¢ old the 

The used car lot was a postwar morn- trade. Sometimes an agency can’t help — trade-ins. He has to get the maximum 
ing glory that sprouted from the Great accepting half a dozen black sedans of dollar out of his used o he re 
Reshuffle. It thrived as long as new- the same make and year; to balance tails them himself inst: f whol 
rich customers were crying for cars that inventory, it wholesales three or four  saling them as he form« lid. Many 
the factories, under materials controls, of them to an independent dealer at dealers nowadays are ba their sales 
couldn't build fast enough. It wilted a small profit. men’s commission on the total deal 
last year under the outpouring of new The difference now is the weird situa- | the new car and the us: ide-in, too. 
cars that the market couldn’t absorb — tion that forces used car dealers to sell e In the End—The sum of all this is 
(BW—Mar.6'54,p29). sO many new cars, and new car dealers the new car dealer is | ling mor 
¢ Unprofitable ‘Turnover—Volume was to count on used cars for their bread and more of the bette: used cars 
fine last year, for both used and new and butter. while the used car deal handling 
car dealers. Between them, they had  ¢ Vicious Circle-What happens is more and more new « long with 
a turnover of an estimated 15-million this: A new car dealer can’t sell the the junkers that even th wencies 
“used” cars; new car dealers alone sold cars he already has, but the factory can’t swallow as trad 
more than 8-million during the year. keeps shipping to him relentlessly. This is a tricky readjustment for 
But a lot of these sales were made at With his high overhead, he'll go broke any industry to make, and isualties 
distress prices, and that hurt. for sure if he holds out for his normal have be.a heavy (picture, above). 

The 15-million guess—and it might markup when sales are so slow. So he According to one industry source, 
just as well be only 10-million or 12- wholesales his surplus to a used car 1953 started with 77,000 independent 
million—compares well with figures for operator at a small margin over his used car dealers and ended up with 
earlier years: 5.6-million in 1948, 7.5- invoice figure. 25,000 still in business. Many of these 
million in 1950, 7.9-million in 1952, With his low overhead, the used car must have been marginal or semipro 
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2 PR oapOrite 
Jetore you buy 
ny Car. 


DEALERS ARE FIGHTING BACK with campaigns like these TV shows in Chicago. 


with a Difference 


operators. ‘The National Used Car 
Dealers Assn. and the National Assn. 
of Automobile Dealers estimate that the 
year started with 18,000 or 19,000 used 
car dealers and wound up with between 
12,000 and 15,000. 

The last time the Census Bureau 
counted up, in 1948, there were 16,874 
dealers. Of these, 10,127 had been in 
business three years or less; fewer than 
1,500 had been operating as long as 
10 years. 
¢ Price Toboggan—What killed off the 
marginal dealers—and some of the hard 
core, too—was the price slide last year. 
Dealers had fattened up in the era 
when they could get new car prices 
for year-old cars. That era ended last 
summer. 

“I could have a car on the lot two 
days,” recalls a Des Moines dealer, 
“and it would drop $200 in value. 
Once I tried to retail some top used 
cars instead of wholesaling them, and 
I ended up losing $700 to $800 a car.” 

The Automotive News average of 
all used car prices spun down $800 
during the past year, most of it after 
June. The decline was far worse on 
many makes and models. 

A San Francisco dealer points to a 
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Buick he sold, used, a year ago last 
November for $895 plus financing 
charges. The buyer made 12 payments 
totaling $708. Then he found he still 
owed $354 on a car he could buy now 
for $295. He cheerfully let the dealer 
repossess the car, which is still sitting 
on the lot. This dealer says his re- 
possession rate in 1953 was 29.3%, 
compared with 13.3% average for the 
previous five years. 

. ciate Up Now—Used car prices 
have leveled and even risen a bit in 
the last three months. Dealers profess 
to feel better about the market than 
they did a year ago, when they held 
the whip over buyers. 

“The price stabilizing is the biggest 
encouragement we've had in months,” 
says a Memphis dealer. 

The average late-model used car is 
up $100 to $150 from January prices, 
both wholesale and retail. But the 
1eally significant point is this: Used cars 
have returned to their normal price 
relationship with new cars, and there 
shouldn’t be too much fluctuation from 
now on. Dealers can stop thinking 
about cutting their losses and_ start 
thinking of profits. 
¢ Selling Hard—About 90% of used car 





May | show you the 
Profit and Sales 
Potentials of a 


FRESNO 


Factory 
Site? 


“Mr. President, i'm Arthur Groos, Man- 
ager of the Industrial Department of the 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce. | am 
going East in April. If you are interested 
in making your ‘‘West Coast move" let's 
make an appointment to discuss the 
meny advantages of Fresno for manu- 
facturing, distribution and markets 

mild-climate costs of operation and 
maintenance intelligent, happy 
manpower . . . equi-distant location 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
(189 and 221 miles) . . . 12 million 
population with a 231, billion income 
within a radius of 330 miles—of which 
Fresno is the exact geographical hub!’ 


In the meantime... 


Write me for made-to-your-order infor- 
mation on your company's requirements 
Fresno offers some especially interesting 
benefits for manufacturers of Plastic 
and Light-metal items, Electronics-Ele« 
trical Assembly. 


lf you manufacture for Agriculture: 
Fresno is America’s No. 1 Agricultural 
producer. The San Joaquin Valley has 
36% of California's arable acres, pro 
duces 99% of California's cotton, 38 % 
of the State's milk, 96% of America's 
sweet wines. Write for Data Sheets 
Write me to come 
and tell you more. 
Larges! 
Cily in 
California 
afl 
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inancing for 
Railroads and 
industrials 


A SERVICE OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
RAILWAY CAR Co. 


General Offices — Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. PRESIDENT 


How about YOUR Ambassador? 


Just as our country’s 
ambassadors personally 
represent the President of 
the U, ia $0 docs your 
letterhead personally repre- 
sent you. Or does it? Look 
at your present letterhead 
— if you feel that it does 
not combine high quality, 
good looks and attention 
value, consider a change to 
OLD DEERFIELD 
BOND, the prestige letter- 
head for over 50 years. 


Let us send you a free port- 
folio of letterheads on Old 
Deerfield Bond. Notice OLD 
DEERFIELD’S frosty 

», Whiteness, its crisp fresh- 
ness and you'll agree that it 
would be a fitting repre- 
sentative for you and your 
company. 


MEANS 
Mirters Fats gonp - ONION SKIN 


Mave Finer 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass, Dept. B4 


Please vend me free tfolio of letterheads on 
OLD DEERFIELD Bond. 


Name 

Company 
Company Address 
City de 
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sales stem from classified advertising in 
newspapers, dealers say. But the dealers 
are using other marketing methods, too. 

In Chicago, 20 new car agencies have 
api their budgets to buy late-evening 

programs (picture, page 105) and 
push used car sales. Normally these 

encies would account for 5% to 7% 
of the city’s used car business—since 
they went into TV, they have been 
doing perhaps 40% of it. 

As a countermove, the Greater Chi- 
cago Used Car Dealers Assn. is working 
on a cooperative ad campaign that’s 
scheduled to break in mid-April. Theme 
of the campaign will be “low overhead 
cars,” implying that patrons of the 

sponsors are paying the overhead 
of the TV shows. 
* Good Spots, Bad Spots—The strength- 
ening of used car sales started in 
January, a traditionally slow month, and 
is still going on in two-thirds of the 
nation. 

Where business is good, it is very 
good indeed: Philadelphia, best pace 
since 1947; Columbus, 11% above this 
time last year; Syracuse, better than 
the record-breaking volume of 1953. 
But where it is bad, it is horrid: Pitts- 
burgh, 25% to 75% worse than this 
time last year; Texas and the West 
Coast, fine in January-February, like a 
morgue in March. 

In Washington, D. C., and _ its 
suburbs, used cars in dealers’ hands 
were down to a 28-day supply on 
Mar. 1, compared with a 40-day supply 
a month earlier. Dealers in Cleveland 
were importing used cars from Chicago 
and Detroit to fill the demand. The 
biggest dealer in Toledo said the first 
two weeks of March were “the best half- 
month I’ve had in a year or more.” 

At the same time, a San Francisco 
dealer with 32 years in business was 
averaging 8 to 10 late-model cars a 
month instead of 35 or 40. A new- 
car dealer in Detroit with a payroll of 
132 people reportedly lost $75,000 in 
the [ost six months. Another dealer 
estimates there are 1,000 1953 models 
of all makes in the Detroit area, brand- 
new but unsold. 

Gaps are appearing in the auto rows 
of Los Angeles. On each of two main 
rows—Manchester Boulevard and upper 
Figueroa Street—seven or eight dealers 
have succumbed in the past year. 

A dealer in suburban Pittsburgh says 
75% of his sales in the past two months 
have been in low-priced 1946 to 1950 
cars. Now that their mill earnings are 
decimated, Pittsburghers are buying on 
price, not swank. 
¢ Focus on New Cars—Far from regard- 
ing mew cars as competitors for their 
business, the used car dealers are root- 
ing hard for price cuts that might spur 
new car sales. It’s axiomatic that each 
new car sale leads to two or three 
used car sales. In this chain of deals, 


tter car; the 


each buyer trades for a b 
usually 


car the last buyer trades in 
winds up on the junk he 

Used car dealers think 

overpriced by about $60 
forces many prospective | 
cars to turn instead to 
in the long run it cuts 
activity—and profits. 
* Too Much Spread—Sa 
buyer wanted to trade in 
The dealer allowed him $700 toward 
a new 1948 car that priced at 
$2,000, so the new car t the buyer 
$1,300 net. Now, in 1954, the man 
comes back to trade in 1948 car 
He can get an allowance of only about 
$350 on a 1954 model of | ame car 
that lists at $2,700 to $ depend 
ing on the equipment he wants. The 
new car would cost a imum of 
$2,350 net, in addition to the car he 
turns in. 

In such a case, th r usually 
has to settle for a lat del used 
car. That’s O.K. with used car 
dealer, but a link in the chain of up 
grading deals is missing. And an un 
sold new car is still han over the 
secondhand man’s head ompete 
with him someday at a tress price 
e What the Dealers Don’t Like—Used 
car lots aren’t delirious! ppy about 
the chance to sell brand-new 1953 
and 1954 cars at crash es. Even 
at their cut rates, the ars are 
too rich for the custom¢ lood 

“We can buy all the "54s we 

want at $50 to $75 above the dealer's 
cost, but they're just worth a 
damn,” says a used cat n Colum 
bus. “People don’t have the dough 
for new models. Th ither buy 
an earlier model with the trim 
mings.” 
e What They Like—Th lers’ favor 
ites, in most areas, are 2? models 
that sell from $1,095 d vard. Bos 
ton and Pittsburgh won't ver about 
$600, on the average. B nation 
wide used car best-selle: the 1952 
Ford, with Chevrolet and r General 
Motors cars close behind. Above $2,000, 
of course, it’s Cadillac itself 

Appearance is the f factor a 
prospective buyer consi Thus, a 
really “sharp” 1949 m will sell 
before any average 195! 52. And 
a “sexy” design will before a 
higher-grade standard mo 

Two clean 1951 Stude!l 
stood side by side on a | 
de luxe Land Cruiser wit 8 engine 
and automatic transmissi« nd a little 
underpowered Champion with standard 
transmission. The Land liser was 
tagged at $800, and th: iler would 
take less; the Champion priced at 
$900. That’s because t Champion 
was a Starlight coupe glass all 
around the rear; the Land Cruiser was 
a sexless four-door sedan 


\ew Cars are 
This gap 
rs of new 

1 cars, but 
umount of 


1948, a 
1941 car 


recently 
troit lot a 
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Leonardo did it this way... 
Aerodynamic stability defeated Leonardo 


da Vinci in his attempts to duplicate the 
flight of birds. With today’s precision 
instrumentation the problem could 
have been solved quickly and accurately. 


— The Navy does it this way. . . 


Aerodynamic stability of missiles is accurately determined at 
the U.S. Naval Air Missile Test Center by carefully con- 
trolled wind tunnel tests. Scale models are put through 
systematic tests in which model attitude, air-speed and 
control-surface deflection settings are varied. The resultant 
aerodynamic forces, measured by a strain gage balance 
system, are recorded accurately and simultaneously by a 
twelve channel Consolidated SADIC system, 


eeeeoeeoeen#eoeseeaeesgQsee#ee#*e?#e#e@*tee#eeesee#e#2eeneseeseeesese@#e#ee#e#ee#e#@e#e¢e 


You can profit from their experience this way.. . 


For progress and profit send for a copy of the new illustrated 
booklet “Greater Profits Through Consolidated Instrumen- 
tation.” It describes how America’s industries are applying 
the three basic types of Consolidated instrumentation 
analog -data-processing instruments; analytical and contro! 
instruments such as the mass spectrometer, left; | 

and digital-data-processing instruments. Write | 

for your copy of the informative ‘‘Greater ie 


Satna 


Profits” booklet today. ‘ow 
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Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION AMALYTICAL 


300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Sales and Service through CEC INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: 
Pasadena, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
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While Profits have 
moved up and down... 


_ Profits 
before taxes 
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Profits 
after taxes 
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... Businessmen have 
treated Dividends al 


Profits 
after taxes 
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ls Stockholders Slice Going to 


Pick at random any one of the more 
than half-million corporations in the 
U.S. and, as likely as not, the chart 
above will have no validity at all for 
that particular company. Management 
is the first to point this out when you 
ask about dividend policy. 

But on a national basis, the fact re 
mains that the policy of American busi 
ness since 1929 comes close to putting 
dividends in the class of a fixed charge. 
In the past 25 years, as the chart shows, 
total corporate dividends have moved 
within a comparatively narrow range— 
starting at about $5-billion in 1929 
before the slide of the early 1930s, and 


108 


then ending 1953 at a $9-billion level. 
This quarter-century movement has 
gone its way through depression, war, 
high taxes, special corporate taxation, 
and a superboom that has sent cor- 
porate profits to peaks never before 
attained. 
¢ Profits Not the Key—In other words, 
regardless of what individual business- 
men say of their own COMM panies or 
assume to be the rule, the fluctuations 
in profits of all corporations apparently 
have had relatively little to do with 
management decisions on how much of 
the business pie stockholders get. Of 
course, there have been stock splits and 


a lot more shareowne 

several years to pull d here 
payments, but this do« he 
over-all picture 


A little arithmetic sh t as a 
percent of profits, either | after 
taxes, the dividend payor pped 
badly. Since 1939, in fact Ider 
as a body probably ha felt 


they’ve received a fair cut 

¢ Signs of Change—N I 

enough new development me 
people wondering wheth ies 
that have dictated di out 
might be due for a chang 


There’s been a minor n 
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1953 


* BUSINESS WEEK 


Get Bigger? 


crease dividends since the Korean war. 
Last week, Commerce reported total 
dividends for the past six months are 
up 54% over year-ago figures. 


In addition, some businessmen bx 
lieve the time has come for a review 
of what happens to the money they 
earn for shareholders. 

The change in Administrations, for 
the first time since the Depression, 
has given the average business execu 
tive a sense of confidence in place of 
anxiety. The old “what-will-Washing 
ton-do-next” feeling has gone. Intan 
gible as this is, you can’t write it off. 

There are signs, too, that the saving 
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The abundance of 
goods and services 
produced depends up- from using up: 
on the quality and 1. Netural Re- 
quantity of man's en- sources; 2. Hu- 
ergy ond the effec- man Energy; 3. 
tiveness of his tools. Tools. 


services result 














In order 
to change 
natural 
resources 
human ond 
mechanical 


“Tools” are all of 
the things used by 
man to improve his 
material welfare, 
(thot is, used to pro- 
duce goods and 
services.) 




















“Labor-Saving” Tools 


Saved America 


The might of U. S. production awed 
the world when this country was the 
“Arsenal of Democracy” just a few 
short years ago. Because the U. S&. 
worker had more horsepower at his 
command, the Allied soldier had more 
“fire power” at his command. 

No Government decree built this 
might. No State ownership built it. No 
controlled economy built it. No reac- 
tionary resistance to installation of 
“labor-saving” tools created it. 

The “tools” that built the “tools” to 
defend the country were already here. 
And, in greater quantity than anywhere 
else. They were born of the free U. S. 
economic system that offered proper 
rewards for the time and money that 
had to be given up in order to bring 
those tools into being and into use, 


Anything that retards the creation 
and greater use of “tools” not only re- 
tards advances in our standard of 
living, it also endangers our national 
existence. 

+ * * 


An individual company that does not, 
or cannot, continuously invest in new 
and better tools endangers its existence, 
too. Its competitors, using improved 
tools, produce better goods at lower 
cost and thus capture markets. 

The DoALL Company offers industry 
new tools designed to increase produc- 
tivity and reduce costs. For example: 

A DoALL contour sawing machine at 
a midwestern plant cuts aluminum air- 
craft landing gear forgings to shape 
50% faster than the $30,000 milling ma- 


. chines previously used. The DoALL, 


costing about 1/6 as much as the milling 
machine slices an entire section from 


NEW! Low priced DoALL 16” Band Machine 
for toolroom and light production work. Prices 
start at $540 to reduce equipment investment 
necessary for lighter work. 


the metal instead of reducing it to chip 
The expensive machines are now em 
ployed on other machining 
DoALL will demonstrate band n 
ing in any plant, on any job, 
charge upon request. DoALL’s 38 sales 
service stores will also demonstrate 
precision surface grinders, gaging 
equipment, tool steel, cutting tools and 
dozens of other cost-cutting specialtie 


DéALL 
The DoALL Company 


254 WN. Laurel Ave. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


FREE ON REQUEST: 17” x 22” bulletin board 
chart “Why Living Improves in America”. 


ae hin 


free ol 
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HOW TO OPEN 
PROSPECTS’ 


...lo how easily and conveniently they can find 
where your products or services are sold. 
Use Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of telephone directories. 


You can get further information by calling your local Telephone 4 
Business Office or looking in Stondord Rate and Data (Consumer edition). 
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The complete line of Wellington Sears ducks has 
found exciting, new functional use in outdoor 


canvas architectural applications for our “new 
era of living.” 


Continuous-flow transportation of great numbers 
of people on the conveyor-belt principle is now 
another “blueprint-come-true” for Wellington 
Sears heavy belt duck. 


tong distance conveyor belts using thousands of 
pounds of rugged cotton duck have proved so 
successful that a 130-mile 
now planned in Ohio. 


rubber railway” is 


Canvas covers the future 


Without question, the home and commer 

cial use of canvas fabrics opens up a great 
new market, The modern “awning” you see 
on the left is but one application. There are 
more without limit. For eanvas fabric has 
basic virtues: it is flexible, sturdy, colorful 
inexpensive. It can be treated to resist 
weather, mildew and fire. And it is easily 
replaceable — an important factor in com 

mercial installations that need visual appea! 
which can be readily varied. 

For that matter, new applications of 
industrial fabrics can be found in almost 
every field. Over the past 108 years at 
Wellington Sears, we have found that many 
of today’s “pipe-dreams” prove tomorrow's 
staples. If you, too, are interested in the 
future of new ideas, perhaps we can share 


our enthusiasm. 


For your free copy of “Modern Textiles for Indu 
try” —24 pages of facts on fabric development and 
application—write Wellington Sears Co., Dept. G-6 





FOR THESE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 


Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Rubber 
Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 


Wellington Sears 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For industry 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS OFFERS MANY VARIETIES 
OF THESE FABRICS 


Chofer Fabrics 
Synthetic Fabrics 
le Headlining Airplane & Balloon Cloth 
Industrial & Laundry Sheeting Fine Combed Fabrics 
Bonded (Non-Woven) Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 
Drills, Twills and Sateens 
Automobi 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS « PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 














MERCURY “YAK” TIERS 
4,000 POUND LOADS TO 
HEIGHTS OVER 22 FEET 


Produce Terminal Cold Storage Co., Chi- 
cago, operating nearly 3,000,000 cubic feet 
of freezer, cooler and convertible refriger- 
ated space, gains full utilization of every foot 
of storage by tiering loads clear to the rafters 
with MERCURY “Yak” fork trucks. Loads 
48” long are tiered to heights over 22 ft. 
from 12 ft, aisles. 

Learn how Mercury Fork Trucks can speed 
material movement and lower costs in your 
plant. Write today. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS TRACTORS TRantes 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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considered by many to be already a 
generous: dividend payer. 

A Milwaukee businessman said he 
could see no new factors to cause any 
major influence in dividend policy. He 
admits his company is interested in the 
New York Stock Exchange plan for 
small investors and would like it to 
succeed, but: “We're not going to 
dangle any inducements.” 

A neighbor of his had this to say: 
“You can’t forecast a dividend policy 
unless you're either a very smart man 
or you're a fool.”” Shareholders, he fig- 
ured, ought not to expect any more 
payout in 1954 than in 1953—and 
should feel lucky if they get the same. 
e In the Air—On the other hand, you 
find executives who agree that change 
is in the air. In tradition-bound Phila 
delphia, one executive said it seems all 
shareholders know about the end of the 
excess profits tax and are demanding 
bigger dividends. Another company in 
that city, with a record of about 75% 
in dividends paid out of earnings, hints 
that stockholder yelling may force an 
even higher ratio this year. 

It's impossible, of course, to pin a 
dividend policy to industry as a whole. 
All you can watch is trends. There were 
enough indications from BUSINESS 
WEEK'S survey to conclude that com- 
panics with low dividend-to-earnings 
ratios—say 35% or less—have been try- 
ing to pull that up and may now get 
the chance. 

This is in the face of what seems 
likely to be something less than a record 
breaking business year. Despite that 
eeheogiewian outlook, virtually no busi- 
nessman would admit to BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters that he thought dividends 
would be cut. Even taking into account 
management's reluctance to hint a cut 
in dividends, this is still remarkable 
unity. It suggests another interpreta- 
tion, to which a fair number of busi- 
nessmen agree: Dividends are more 
likely to go up than down 
¢ Broken Rule—It may not be this 
year, but for the longer pull it’s possi 
ble. Traditionally, the dividend rule of 
thumb used to be 60% of carnings. It 
has been years since anything like that 
rate has been generally maintained. 

In fact, since 1929 management 
hasn’t been able to treat dividends as 
anything much more than a cost of do 
ing business. That means it has paid 
out just as little as possible to keep 
stockholders happy and the market 
value of the shares high enough to allow 
new financing. 

The chart on page 108 demonstrates 
interestingly enough that dividends 
don’t follow a rising profit curve. In- 
stead they tend to follow interest rates. 
Right after the 1929 crash, when inter- 
est rates were high, management con- 
tinued to pay dividends though profits 
were low or nil—putting dividend cost 
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...capital "D" 


Dependability, Diversification, Discretion — watchwords of a 


wide-awake chemical company. The Davison Chemical Corporation of Baltimore spells 
these three essentials with a capital “D”. Tell your secretary to 
tap the big “D” as she writes for information on the products listed below. 
Our Research Department and Field Engineers are at your service. 
Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO™ GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
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“Birthday Plan” Brings 
You Many Happy Returns! 


Hundreds of satisfied users of Shaw-Barton’s 
Birthday Plan report many happy returns — 
in customer good will, in tangible sales. It’s 
a perfect way to remember your most impor- 
tant customers on a day that’s most important 
to them — and make them remember you. 


You simply give us a list of those customers. 
We learn their birthdays, package and mail 
the gifts of your choice to reach them on the 
right day. Any Shaw-Barton remembrance 
you choose is certain to win gratitude ex- 
pressed in warmer business relations, 


Your Shaw-Barton representative will be glad 
to show you how you can cash-in on the happy 
returns from a Birthday Plan tailored to your 
business, Invite him in when he calls or write. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Taxi Service on the Side 


Window manufacturer rents its planes to other com- 
panies in order to cut costs. The fleet is now a bit less use- 
ful to its owner, but makes a profit. 


Operating company-owned aircraft is 
like joining a country club. ‘The original 
outlay takes a big bite, but it’s the up- 
keep that really hurts. 

Unfortunately, the upkeep is hard to 
reduce. As anyone who has bought a 
plane knows, cost cutting is ticklish 
once the original commitment has been 
made. In fact, cost cutting can mean 
outright danger or, at the least, incon- 
venience. And why fly your own plane 
if it’s going to be inconvenient? 

The F. C. Russell Co., of Cleveland, 
a devout believer in company planes, 
ran into this cost-convenience dilemma 
a couple of years ago. But it managed 
to come out ahead. In 1952, Russell 
set up its four-plane air wing as a sub- 
sidiary corporation, then announced a 
charter service for other companies. To- 
day, one out of every five miles the 
planes fly are on a charter basis. And 
the subsidiary has stood the basic busi- 
nessman’s test—it makes a profit on its 
own account, even was able to buy a 
Dongine DC-3 last spring. 

Spor the Cost—Russell, with a 
195 sales volume of $16.8-million, be- 
lieves it is the nation’s biggest manufac- 
turer of combination screens and storm 
windows; it has 150 distributors in 40 
states. Since the end of World War II, 
it has operated its own planes for its 
salesmen and other executives. But con- 
venient as the planes were, they were 
costly compared with other forms of 
transportation. 

Basically, the trouble was this. Russell 
found it could break down its costs into 
60% fixed, 40% operating. The trick, 


therefore, was to get the most out of 
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500 miles from Cleveland, while the 
DC-3, which is equipped with an office, 
bar, powder room and galley, is for long- 
range “conference” flights. 

The president of the company, IF’. C. 
Russell, is also president of his air sub- 
sidiary, but his chief pilot, ex-Air Force 
fiver C. F. Bacastow, is a vice-president 
of Aircraft Service and manages it. 
There are six pilots and 17 other per- 
sonnel. In order to fully utilize the 
grounded element of the subsidiary, Air- 
craft Service also sells and services radio 
equipment for planes and acts as a 
dealer and sales representative for 
Douglas DC-3 conversions. 

Russell admits it has lost some of the 
flexibility in scheduling it tried to cling 
to, but it protects its own interest by 
not allowing all of its planes to be tied 
up for charter. Also, much of the char- 
ter service is on an emergency basis: A 
company wants a plane “right now,” 
and if Russell’s own needs are taken 
care of, the plane takes off for work. 
Bacastow estimates that 450,000 to 
500,000 miles a year is the maximum 
the outfit can handle with the present 
four-plane fleet, and he doesn’t think 
the charter business can go much above 
its present 20% without cutting too 
far into Russell's own use of the a the, 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Empty chair: A. C. Howard, president 
of Globe-Wemicke Co., Cincinnati 
office furniture manufacturer specializ- 
ing in modular construction, has_re- 
signed after less than six years with the 
company, five as president (BW—Jan. 
12°52,p116). Three directors and the 
vice-president in charge of production 
quit at the same time. Under Howard, 
who backed a vigorous modernization 
program, profits climbed as high as 
$629,000 in 1951, slipped to $403,000 
in 1952, and skidded to $189,000 last 
year. 

° 
Management development programs are 
spreading, but two American Manage- 
ment Assn. surveys show they have a 
long way to go. Of 1,954 companies 
replying to a mail survey, 30% claim to 
have executive training programs, while 
of 530 companies interviewed directly, 
48% have them. In 1946 a study found 
only 5.2% of 3,498 companies with 
such programs. 

* 
Employee profits sharing can take a big 
bite out of a company’s income. Pitney- 
Bowes last week reported income of 
$6.3-million, after costs and expenses— 
but retirement plan contributions and 
wage and sa‘ary dividends chewed up a 
quarter of this, leaving $4.7-million. 
After taxes, net profits were $1.8-mil- 
lion, a 12.5% rise over 1952. 
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ROLLED, 
TEMPERED 2 COILED 


TO Your SPEC! FICATIONS 


When you buy Follansbee Cold Rolled 
Strip, you know you’re getting true 
strip gauge tolerance , . . not just steel 
slit to width from a coil, but actually 
a specialty product which can help 
you keep production costs 

under control. 

Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip is 
available in most widths and gauges, 
tempered and coiled to meet your 
operation needs. The quick, personalized 
service you get directly from 
the mill provides a continuous supply 
of uniform steel from coils to your 
automatic presses. 

The Follansbee mill is flexible so that 
your strip steel requirements can be 
given special attention. This frequently 
results in better deliveries but always 
assures steel to your specifications. 

Why not take advantage of this 
method of matching your requirements 
to mill production and consult the 
Follansbee Representative nearest you. 


“ J pe ‘ yv 
COTTAGE, 
“a eS 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
Polished Bive Sheets and Collis * Seamless Terne Roll Roofing * Cold Rolled Strip 





dollar? 


In lighting, first costs are not real 
costs! Real costs are the sum of first 
costs including installation and 
operating and maintenance expenses 
during the life of the system. 


Time and again, fewer Smitheraft 
lighting units are required to 
produce recommended lighting 
results, So your first cost is lower, 
and your really big savings are in 
the lower power and maintenance 
costs that go with fewer units. 


On a typical factory installation 
lighting 20,000 square feet the 
Smitheraft A. L. 5. Factory 
Lighting Unit will save roughly 
$8,000 over ten years, when 
compared with a typical 

industrial unit with 6-10% 
up-lighting (design and performance 
conforming with RLM standards), 


So, it’s possible to enjoy the benefits 
of the finest lighting money 

ean buy and effect really substantial 
savings at the same time, simply 

by buying the right fixture. 


Ask us to send you our A. L. S. 
Factory Lighting Folder. 


BUY LIGHTING . . . NOT FIXTURES — INVEST 
IN AMERICA’S FINEST FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
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Feed 6,000 in H 


Until recently, the 6,000 employees 
at the El Segundo (Calif.) plant of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., stood on 
long lunch lines in conventional cafe- 
terias. ‘Three staggered shifts were 
needed. Now the entire work force eats 
during a single 30-min. lunch break, 
when 12 battery-powered food trains, 
each with three carts, head out into the 
plant. 

When a train reaches its assigned 
spot, the woman driver reverses her seat 


" “ 


to face a cash register, 
lines file past the cart 
helping himself. During 


are plugged in to keep | 


or cold. The workers 


nearby dining rooms to « 


ing is eliminated by th« 
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more trains. 
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FACTS FROM 


THE 1953 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


LION OIL 
COMPANY 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 1953 


Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 $25,784,256 
Current Ratio 3.11 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) $99,039,397 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 $96,246,302 
Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 

Dec. 31 3,090,890 
Number of Stockholders 16,498 
Total Dividends Paid $ 6,181,775 


OPERATING SUMMARY 

Number of Producing Wells (Net) 873 
Gross Crude Oil Production— Barrels 7,829,481 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—-Barrels 8,421,579 
Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 363,954,581 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production — Tons 172,809 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 2,732 
Annual Payroll $13,547,482 


1952 


$26,207,331 

3.33 
$74,930,620 
$91,739,829 


3,090,884 
16,111 
$ 5,781,744 


818 
7,713,422 
7,931,703 

368,091,487 
163,449 
2,623 
$12,040,271 








Another Year of Growth — Lion Oil 
Company had another successful year 
in 1953. Earnings were up nearly 5° 
over the previous year, oil production 
was developed on holdings in the Denver- 
Julesburg Basin where the Company has 
in excess of 200,000 leasehold acres, and 
Lion was engaged in the largest expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities in its 30 
years of existence. This expansion, part 
of which is now complete, is expected to 
increase earnings in 1954. 

In the eight years since World War II, 
the total assets of Lion Oil Company 
have increased more than six-fold. In 
this period over $112,000,000 has been 
expended for capital additions and en- 
largements. 


Chemical — The El Dorado chemical 
plant in 1953 set a new record in the 
production of anhydrous ammonia, the 
basic material from which other nitroge- 
nous chemicals are produced. Total 
output of this material was approxi- 
mately 210,000 tons. 

Construction of a new chemica! plant 
near New Orleans is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the second quarter of 1954. 
These new facilities will increase the 
Company’s ammonia producing capacity 
by about 110,000 tons a year. 


Petroleum— An enlargement of refining 
facilities, began in 1952, was completed 
at year end but not in time to contribute 
to 1953 income. This expansion permits 
an increase of 50%, in yield of improved 
quality gasoline, with little change in 
crude oil thruput. 

The most significant new development 
in the search for reserves of crude oil 
and natural gas was in the Colorado 
portion of the Denver-Julesburg Basin. 


wells there. 


Dividends—Cash dividends, at the rate 
of $2 per share and totaling $6,181,775, 
were paid during the year. That sum 
was 57.8% of net earnings for 1953. The 
Company has paid quarterly dividends 
continuously since 1936, 





CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


1953 


1952 


For Years Ended December 31 Amount Per Share Amount Per Share 
Sales and Operating Revenues $89,959,405 $29.11 $88,625,282 $28.67 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 73,034,145 23.63 72,082,857 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 16,925,260 5.48 16,542,425 5.35 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 6,237,000 2.02 6,331,000 2.05 
Net Income $10,688,260 $3.46 $10,211,425 §$ 3.30 





For 1953 Anaual Report 
write Public Relations Dept., 
23.32 804 Lion Oil Building, 

El Dorado, Arkansas 
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Proxy Solicitation by Wall Street’s No.1 Professional Solicitor 
Has Been Booming 


UPSWEEP of Georgeson & Co.'s business. With major fights for corporation control featuring the New York Central 
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The Scramble for Votes Is On 


One day last week, Robert R. Young, 
stormy petrel of American railroading, 
threw a filet mignon luncheon for more 
than 150 guests at the Bankers Club in 
New York. What made it peculiar was 
that Young's guests weren’t New York 
Central sharcholders, Wall Street lead- 
ers, or even ‘Texas millionaires (BW— 
Mar.6'54,p26). 

This time the free feeders at the 
Young table were the proxy clerks em- 
ployed by Wall Street brokers. ‘These 
are the men who devote their working 
hours to forwarding proxy material to 
the beneficial owners of stock held in 
that is stock held by 


strect name 


brokerage houses but not owned by 
them. 

* Right to Vote—A proxy is simply a 
bit of paper entitling a designated 
person to vote the shares of a stock- 
holder. They are necessary largely 
because many stockholders find it im- 
possible to vote in person at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. 

Normally proxies are sent out by 
corporations, and in most cases it is 
pretty routine. However, when contests 
develop between management and dis 
sident groups or individuals, the stock 
holder will receive proxics and other 


material from both sides. The stock 


holder then confers ti 
his stock by signing 
and mailing it back to 
resentative 

¢ Forwarding—The jo! 
proxy clerks who sat d 
groaning board is sin 
proxy material to bene! 
the stock. Usually that 
itself plus certain infor 
by law concerning the 
voted on. 
Young’s current battk 
the New York Central 
houses stay on the fen 


forward the proxy m 
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sides, without recommendation. Other 
houses, though, with close connections 
with one side or the other, throw their 
own weight that way. 

Thus Young’s luncheon party meant 
more than a desire to see proxy clerks 
full of food. For it gave the financier 
a chance to create a climate favorable 
to his design—or, as Young himself put 
it, to give him a “fair shake.” 
¢ Big Fights—The party thrown by the 
astute Young was just one more indica- 
tion of the importance of the clerks’ 
job in a corporate world in which 
proxies are increasingly important, es- 
one in battles for control. And the 

ceadlines today are full of such battles. 
Young’s guests had scarcely risen from 
the table when a recalcitrant New 
Jersey casket maker upset American 
Woolen Co.’s annual meeting. The 
manufacturer refused to turn in proxies 

iven him representing an estimated 

00,000 shares, with the result that 
the meeting had to be postponed with 
management proposals still unvoted. 

Another big proxy fight is on at the 
New York, New: Haven & Hartford 
RR where dissidents led by Patrick 
B. McGinnis claim they now control 
30% of common and preferred. Man- 
agement, headed by the president, 
Frederick C. Dumaine, also claims to 
control 30%. The showdown is set for 
Apr. 14. Still other contests, actual or 
prospective, include Decca Records, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Minneapolis 
& St. Louis RR, and R. Hoe & Co. 
¢ Closer Ties—Since the war, both 
managements and the stockholders 
themselves have become increasingly 
sensitive to proxies. Corporations have 
been trying to make their stockholders 
more aware of company affairs, and to 
find out their views on them. Stock- 
holder relations departments have been 
set up; annual reports have been written 
ceule and splashily illustrated; informa- 
tive literature has been mailed out with 
dividend checks; more interim reports 
have been issued. 
¢ Specialists—All this has brought a 
jump in attendance at annual meetings, 
big turnouts for stockholder tours of 
plants and offices, and a general renais- 
sance of stockholder interest. It has 
also meant a big jump in the business 
of a nonfinancial Wall St. house, 
Georgeson & Co., most prominent of 
the “pro” proxy solicitors. 

Georgeson specializes in proxy solici 
tation and stockholder relations. Oper- 
ating from its main office at 52 Wall 
St. and from seven branch offices all 
over the country, it is busiest when 
annual meeting time rolls around. Last 
year (chart, facing page) it served 166 
corporations at an average cost of 
$2,500 to $3,500. Proxies were sought 
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to maintain export sales in 
non-dollar areas 


Royal Typewriter Starts Overseas 
Manvfacturing in the Netherlands 


Mr. Fortune Peter Ryan, Presi- 
dent of Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., a U. 8. Company, now 
producing Standard typewriters 
at their Dutch plant. 


White Royal standard typewriters have long been exported to 
96 foreign countries, manufacturing operations were, until recently, 
carried on only in the United States and Canada. Last year, the 
company made the major decision to begin overseas production, 
and chose Holland as the site of its operations. 


“Dutch officials and business men alike cooperated enthusiasti- 
cally in the establishment of the new venture,” said Fortune Peter 
Ryan, Royal Typewriter President, at the time of the official opening 
of the plant on January 29, 1954. “Dutch personnel worked so 
smoothly with Royal engineers that the first typewriters were turned 
out in only 7 weeks. This promises continuing smooth production 
so essential in the manufacturing of typewriters.” 


Royal’s experience is typical of that of the many American com- 
panies who have established Dutch plants, One reason that has 
focused interest on the Netherlands is the low capital investment 
required. Land costs are moderate, and plant erection is often 
financed in Holland on a rental-with-option-to-buy basis. 


Other advantages are to be found in the freedom from govern- 
ment restrictions and from import duties on raw materials, and in 
the country’s economic and social stability. 

Profits can be transferred to the United States in dollars, and 
dollar investments can be retransferred. 

The skill, adaptability and conscientiousness of the Dutch worker 
are important factors in economical production, and excellent 
transportation facilities are of equal value in economical marketing. 

Water, road and rail link Holland with other European coun- 
tries and large seaports permit easy shipment to the rest of the world. 

To assist American industry in evaluating the advantages of 
operations in Holland, the Netherlands government has assigned to 
a single agency —the Netherlands Industrial In- 
stitute —the handling of all contacts with Ameri- 
can companies considering overseas operations. 


Detailed literature containing answers to all ma- 
jor questions pertaining to establishment of Ameri- 
can industry in Holland is available on request. 


a 
* tepyss0'” 





for everything from reorganizations, Room 48, 1-M-J, The Biltmore, New York 17, N. Y., LExington 2-5069 
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mergers, and recapitalizat to stock 
option and pension p! Basically 
proxics are used in th tion of 
directors, with the real oming 
in battles for corporation |. Such 
tussles are rare, though; G on took 
part in only 12 such s tations last 
year. 

Even with the str potlight 
on proxies, it still tak digging 
to get them, as George perience 
attests. Most small shar rs in the 
past showed a firm ins toward 
management and its pri it least 
as long as dividends ha t up a 
steady flow. Proxies wer mored 
completely or signed aut lly in 
management's favor. B says 
Georgeson, ‘‘stockhold« much 
less patience today tha rs ago 
with managements of that 
do not do well.” 

In a contest, Georg isualh 
retained by managemé 
HOW TO DELIVERIES has on occasion work 
groups. In working for 
Georgeson attempts ft tock 
holders by persuasion liarity 
TO DEALERS with all available mater ireful 
not to high-pressure t share 
holders. 
¢ Young Objects—In th: tral fight, 
Georgeson will be working for President 
William White and hi ment 
The entrance of Geor; nto the 
Possibly you have the necessary land adjacent to your plant. Or, you picture has made Young He call 
can acquire it in a decentralized location. it illegal and has alread White 
and Central’s board, ash t court 


The quick answer is by warehousing extra supplies of your standard 
products and parts. Where? —inside a Truscon Steel Building, or 
group of buildings. 


Truscon will deliver a complete buiiding “package” direct to your site. 


Truscon will work with local contractors to get your building up to prohibit use of that 
and in use. to finance proxy solicitat r the 


Ir’ 1; A ital In i d . , purpose of continuing t! ve the 
$ a good inves ‘ . "ec. : . 
g tment. As a capital asset. In improved service. In directors] in office. 


more economical production runs. In overcoming the effects of dealer 
resistance to carrying complete inventories. In sales support for your 
distributing organizations. In faster deliveries that save sales. 


runds 


Young himself showed itance 
in establishing a might t proxy 
solicitation setup of hi ver 20 
Those are the economics. Here are the specifics: years ago, when he tool control 
of Alleghany Corp. T! ip was 
first headed by Raymon: lorfa, who 
went on to become an ive for 
, the Chesapeake & Ohio | rid sub 
They're low in cost, are quickly erected, have good salvage value, sequently deserted th w en 
can be disassembled and re-erected as your space needs change. tourage to become ch of th 


As permanent structures, these buildings offer fire-resistance, low board of the Missouri-| lexas 
upkeep, and high investment value. system. William A. Ki eeded 
: . 7 S f ; Morfa as head of Young olicita 
Take advantage of Truscon’s thirty years of experience in steel build- tion department. but erates 
ing design and construction. Ask Truscon engineers to help you adapt p , 
standard steel buildings to your individual requirements. A Truscon 
Steel Building catalog on your desk will be a great help in your 
preliminary planning. It's free. Write today. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are mass-manufactured in a wide range of 
economical standard designs. You adapt them to your own floor 
layout needs and to your building budget. 


independently in the sa | as the 
Kissel Organization. has fre 
quently retained Kissel past for 
proxy solicitations for b 

Alleghany In the Cent gole he 
TRUSCON® has vet to hire Kissel ne else. 
Kissel incidentally still | ficial” 
connection with the * group 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION He is secretary-treasur the bank 


) 


REPUBLIC STEEL rupt Missouri-Pacific RR 1 which 


2 he Col 
1076 ALBERT STREET . YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Alleghany has heavy nol . n 
mon stock (BW—Feb t+ pl18 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


a name you can build on 


© Tight Rules—C COTE k in 
proxy solicitor, must stich lv to the 
ground rules laid out by the Securities 
& Exchange Commissi: by both 
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HELPED A STEEL MILL CUT “CROP LOSS” 
BY $60,000 a YEAR 


oY 


Nd 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS CALL FOR LINDE SERVICE 


Time after time —as in this case of cutting high-sulphur steel — 
oxygen has proved to be the answer to problems that arise in mill operation, 
But oxygen alone isn't enough. It takes skill and experience in research, en- 
gineering, production, and distribution to get the most out of oxygen use, 
Through Linpe Service you get an unrivaled combination of them all, 


. arc 


The 4” x 4” billets coming from a rolling mill in a large 


steel plant are 140 feet long. They must be cut to shorter 


length for transfer to the next mill. *LINDE SERVICE 


Because the billets are high-sulphur steel, conven- ; : ee 
is the unique combination of re- 


search, engineering, and over 40 years 
of steel per month were being lost in cropping the defec- of accumulated know-how that is help 


tional shearing resulted in split ends. More than 100 tons 


tive ends. Production was slowed. ing LINDE customers save money and 
Then LinDE SERVICE stepped in. Working with the improve production in their uses of 

mill people, LiINDE engineers designed and installed a onyge and oxy-ecetylene procesees. 

high-speed oxy-acetylene flame cutting system, Result? No 

more split ends ... billets are now cut quickly and cleanly. 

A production bottleneck was broken. The mill figures it 


is saving at least $60,000 a year. 


If your company uses oxygen, LINDE SERVICE can mean 
dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [143 New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company 
Division of Union Cansipe Canapa Limitep 





PAPER 
MACHINE 


When you need something 
NEW in paper 
+ + + Gt low experimental cost 


If you're looking for a new 
kind of industrial paper, this 
Riegel “Pilot Plant” can make 
an experimental run of just a 
few hundred pounds at ex- 
tremely low cost. All you pay 
is a nominal charge of $25 
an hour, plus the small cost of 
materials. Riegel contributes 
the research, engineering and 
labor to help you develop 
new ways to use tailor-made 
industrial papers. 

Of course, we may already 
be making the paper you 
want. We now offer more than 
600 grades to choose from. 
Write Riegel Paper Corp., P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 


MAKES OVER 600 
SPECIAL 


PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 








the New York and American stock 
exchanges. Managements and dissidents 
can send out material only after it has 
been approved by SEC. The rules are 
specific and thorough, even specifying 
the exact type face and size to be used 
in the printing of proxy statements. 
Here are the essentials of the rules, 

which apply to all companies whose 
securities are listed on a national ex- 
change: 

¢ The proxy can be revoked by 
the shareholder at any time. 

¢ Those making the solicitation, 
whether they are management or not, 
must be named, plus who is paying for 
the solicitation and how the solicita- 
tion is being made. 

¢ Complete data must be included 
on anyone nominated for the board of 
directors, including his occupation, how 
many shares he holds, what salary he 
will be paid, and his business experi- 
ence. 

¢ Except under exceptional circum- 
stances, proposals of minority stock- 
holders must be included in the 
management proxy. 

¢ A full description of any actions 


to be taken on pension a 
lans, issue of new s 
ieodians of existing 

mergers or acquisitions, 
proposed action that w 


affect the shareholder's int 


¢ Brokers— I hic 
have certain rules for 
holding stock in street n 
cases the soliciting agent 
material to the brokeras 
forwards it, through its | 
the beneficial owners. 
proxy is not returned by 
before the meeting, it « 
the discretion of the brol 
the case, however, wher 
that the meeting will | 
or even if some relativ: 
agement proposals shor 
tioned. On such occasi 
cannot vote the stock 
hear from the beneficial 


major 


This rule accounts for t 


of unvoted shares in th 
Hudson merger proceed 
the Central and New 
many shares will probal 
for the same reason 


As New York State Goes 


Backers of compulsory auto insurance 
states are disheartened by defeat at Albany. But the Dewey- 
sponsored measure may reverse the verdict next year. 


“Wait till next year.” 

The age-old cry of the bereaved base- 
ball fan is echoing in New York’s politi- 
cal circles. For the second year in a 
row, political foes have balked Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey in his drive for a 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance law, 

Insiders say the defeat of the bill 
was strictly a political reprisal, and no 
denial of the basic contention that the 
uninsured 4% of the state’s car owners 
should be forced to carry liability poli- 
cies. 

This year, the Dewey-backed bill suc- 

cessfully passed the Assembly. But in 
the Senate, the Democrats abstained 
from voting, and the bill was scuttled 
by opposition organized by Sen. Arthur 
Wick. who has been spoiling for re- 
venge since Dewey forced him to resign 
as majority leader and temporary presi- 
dent of the Senate. 
e Wide Effect—Repercussions of the 
defeat of the insurance bill will be felt 
in many other states, where govern- 
mental insurance officials had been 
counting on victory in New York to 
help them to push through similar 
measures. 

So far this year, compulsory insur- 
ance bills have failed to get anywhere 
in six other states—Kentucky, Mary- 


land, Michigan, New 
Carolina, and Virginia. H 
in 1955 that the stat 
really hoping to get a 
New York law. That’s | 
legislatures will be hold 
sions in that year, comp 
14 in 1954. 

Some political observ: 
think that the strayed 
return, with the passag: 
some sort of compulsor 
law. They argue that 
torial election in the fal 
licans and Democrats 
must plank, on the assui 
people want the statute 
lest Opposition to such 
from the stock insura 
which have power but 
vote in popular election 
¢ Minimum—In the def 
bill, the key provision 
owners in the state to 
bility insurance or 
pay a minimum of 
juries to One person, 
juries to two or more | 
the same accident, and $ 
erty damage 

A companion bill wo 
an “assigned case plan 
surance companies do 


1 bor 
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the state would have handled personal 
injury and property claims caused by 
stolen cars, hit-and-run drivers, and un- 
insured out-of-state drivers. The com- 
panies would pay valid claims in the 
cases assigned to them. At the end of 
the year, all such payments would be 
totaled and assessed among the com- 
panies in proportion to the amount of 
business they did in the state. It was 
indicated that if the cost of the as- 
signed cases became too high, the com- 
panies could petition for higher rates. 
The backers of the bills claimed that 
they possessed all the good points pos- 
sible for a compulsory law, while avoid- 
ing such alleged pitfalls as rate-setting 
by the state, which have been bitterly 
criticized by the insurance companies 
in the existing Massachusetts law (BW 
—Feb.16’52,p168). Massachusetts is 
the only state that now has a straight 
compulsory insurance law. 
¢ Inspection—While the _ legislative 
gunners were bagging the big insurance 
bird, a somewhat smaller auto law did 
get safely home to the enactment roost. 
That was a law requiring all car owners 
in the state to have their safety equip- 
ment inspected twice a year, beginning 
Sept. 1, 1955, at private garages to be 
Secaied by the state. Some 13,000 On processing any inspecting =- packing lines with 
garages will be licensed to do the job. roller and belt conveyors 


similar i WS ¢ Ow i € , : ; , 
yy a green laws are now in force e Your needs in conveyors—ranging from power and gravity conveyors, roller, belt, slat 
eae 4 ot - states. . chain, pushbar, sectional—to portable, self-contained units—spiral chutes— pneumatic cubs 

The law in New York is calculated to systems—can be best met at Standard with an experience record of more than 45 years at 
keep cars in safe trim and to rule your service. Write—address Dept. BW-44, 


superannuated jalopies off the road. In storage — shipping 
But proponents of compulsory insur- 


ance see another virtue: It will rob the - sg P receiving depts. with 
insurance companies of the argument a a HANDIBELT 


that they should not be required to in- © Conveys horizontally or at a 
sure unsafe cars. -and incline angle within 
a to wheel about or adjuse— fit 

aisles, cars, freight elevat 
commodities up to 135 1! 
placed in series to form a co 
veyor line. Available in 

= dl widths. Write for Bulleti 
address Dept. BW 44, 














For interdepartment communications and 
dispatch .. . pneumatic tube systems 
sr 2 


© Provide swift, sure, safe tra 
of messages, documents 
samples, small parts, mone 
or oval tubes 1% inch upward \ 
patching and receiving termina 
plete systems to meet yo 
wis + for special Bulletin SP 
5. . Bi B k Dept. BW. 44 
Boss ¥e iggest - STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY ot ey nin Tho 

S. Clark Beise, 55, son of a Minne- General Oifices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota log — tell us what you 
sota country doctor, last week was Sales ond Service in Principal Cities want to convey. 
elected president of the nation’s largest 
bank—the Bank of America N.T\S.A., "5 ae 5 a 
San Francisco. He succeeds Carl F. Seg ROLLER , 
Wente, who reaches retirement age of --# : PUSH-BAR + SECTIONAL 
65 next month. Beise, in banking since tA > PORTABLE CONVEYOR UNITS: 
his graduation from the University of od HANDIBELT + HANDIPILER 


i —— * LEVEL BELT + EXTENDOVEYOR 
Minnesota, was a bank examiner when ——— GRAVITY & POWER gegen BELT-VEYOR + HANDI-DRIVE 
ye P. grays eg Bank of se CONVEYORS ee sae Gund Guamentt 
merica, hired him in E vanwem, trmaaes 
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Handy extensions simplify the 
job of Tornado-cleaning this 
recently smoke-blackened 
wall at American Cholesterol 
Products, Inc. 


Detached from its base, the 
Tornado becomes a portable 
Pac-Vac—superb for cleaning 
hard-to-reach areas. 


American Cholesterol Products in Milltown, New Jersey, maintains laboratory cleanliness 
in their pharmaceutical plant with a Tornado vacuum cleaner, Their Tornado makes 
a breeze out of such tedious jobs as cleaning soot ladened walls, and creates no sooty 
mess during the process. 

Cleaning of chemical tanks and equipment is simplified with the handy Tornado 
Pac-Vac, Detached from the vacuum tank, Tornado becomes a highly portable pack- 
carried vacuum cleaner, Slung from a comfortable harness, the Pack-Vac makes it 
possible for your maintenance men to climb scaffolds and crawl behind equipment to 
vacuum or blow dirt from areas normally inaccessible. 

The 300 m.p.h. vacuum of Tornado can make a breeze out of your floor and machinery 
cleaning, furnace and heater maintenance, and a hundred other jobs around shop and 
office. Tornado picks up wet and dry materials without conversion. Find out how a 
relatively small investment in a Tornado can pay big dividends for you by speeding 
plant maintenance and boosting employee efficiency. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 600 


GREER BECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue + Chicago 40, Illinois 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





More than 225-million revenue 
bonds will be marketed so Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Com n, to 
finance (1) a 110-mile northeastern ex 
tension of the pike, and lf the 
cost of a $21.2-million bri ross the 
Delaware. ‘The new brid ll link 
the Pennsylvania and New turn 
pikes. At the same tin New 
Jersey Turnpike Authorit 
bonds to pay its half of th 

= 
Great Northern Ry. stoc! 
vote May 13 on a pr 
change the road’s prefert 
only capital stock) into « on, and 
(2) split the stock 2-for-l. The com 
pany says that the classifi of it 
only capital issue as pref tock 
dating back to 1889—cor ts in 
investors 

* 
A quarterly dividend of 2 nmon 
share, payable Apr. 26, ted br 
Owens-Corning Fibergla ». last 
week. The company had vaking 
semiannual payments of 

» 
Another merger: Hulbur: 
Chandler, Chicago securit 
dealer, and Fahnestock 
York “Big Board” mem! 
combine May I, under th 
name. The two compan 
closely associated for 15 
Fahnestock clearing Nev 
Exchange and Commodit 
business for Hulburd, W 

e 
Diesels get blamed for th n rail 
way coal consumption last Rail 
roads purchased 1|2.6-mil tons in 
1953 as against 17.4-mil tons in 
1952, while the coal bill « d from 
$28.2-million to $20.2-mill 

* 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. v bark on 
$50-million of new finan f stock 
holders O.K. the plan at t May 5 
meeting. Contemplated 
350,000 shares of $100 p 
series of convertible pr 
and a $15-million issue of 

° 
New York’s big Merril! | Pierce 
Fenner & Beane has sup ted its 
113 offices with three | replete 
with radio-telephone and | om, to 
serve investors in subur! Chicago, 
Boston, and Newark, N. J. One obje: 
tive of the buses is to sup tential 
investors with informati it the 
new plan of buving Big | tocks 
for as little as $40 a mont "he buses 
won't cruise like Good Hi wons, 
but will be parked in the ocations 
in suburban towns on th iy each 
week 
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CRyAv? molecules help make a cleaner world! 


Dirt gets in people's hair. It also gets on a million In washing, these molecules eagerly attach their 
other things like white shirts, windows, automobiles, tails to the soil with the heads projecting in the water 
floors and baby blankets. How do you remove dirt? In such a condition, the molecules with their dirt par 
With water and soap or water and detergents you ticles float away with the water. 
say ... and you're right Over the years, soaps and detergents have becor 
But have you ever wondered exactly what happens? better and betcer as the industry developed new 
Actually, it’s quite fascinating to utilize these molecular properties. Large tonnages 
The property that makes soaps and detergents so of caustic soda and soda ash are required for these 
valuable as cleaning agents is the unique nature of products and Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora 
their molecules. The head of each molecule is water- tion® as one of the nation’s leading producers of alk 
attracting and the tail is soil-attracting —a sort of lies, has served the soap and detergent industry sincé 
molecular schizophrenia. the turn of the century. 
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The U. S. has taken on a new world responsibility—the defense of South. 
east Asia against further Communist expansion. 


This was the essence of what Secretary of State Dulles said in his speech 
to the Overseas Press Club early this week. 


Here’s what Dulles was trying to tell his worldwide audience—the Com 
munist leaders and our allies, as well as the American people: 


* Indo-China, or a good part of it, now falls within the U. S. defense orbit 
We won't let it go to the Reds either by conquest or negotiation. 


* If France decides to capitulate, the U. S. will move in. This will be don: 
possibly, in concert with the British and our Asian allies. 


* The U.S. will make no deals at Geneva involving a trade of United 
Nations’ membership for Red China in return for a compromise truce in 
Indo-China. 


Dulles wasn’t suggesting that U.S. forces soon will be sent to fight in 
Indo-China. 


Probably this will never be necessary unless Red China interven: 
directly. And it doesn’t seem likely that Peking will put that kind of strain 
on its economy (page 130). Chen Yun, member of the Peking Politburo 
recently told the faithful in China that “an era of peace is indispensih| 
for the consolidation of the Chinese revolution.” 


But the U.S. is prepared to take over the French role in Indo-China 
if that’s the only way the country can be saved from Ho Chi-minh’s forces 


Whether this will have to be done, and how or when, will depend a 
lot on the outcome at Dienbienphu. At midweek this battle had reached 
its peak with a massive “human sea” attack by the Communists. 


What’s important for now is that Dulles is engaged in a bold pre-Geneva 
diplomatic maneuver. 


On the one hand, he’s trying to forestall a trieky play by Molotoy. The 
Soviet Foreign Minister agreed at Berlin to discuss Indo-China with the 
West at Geneva. But since then he’s been using the battle of Dienbienphu 
to weaken the French will to resist, thus force Paris to negotiate an Indo 
China truce on its own. 


On the other, Dulles hopes to turn the tables on Molotov, cause trou) 
between Moscow and Peking with the new, tough American line. He gu 
the impression at Berlin that the two Communist governments don’t se: 
eye to eye on Indo-China. 


It’s too soon to say whether Dulles has really spiked Moscow’s guns in 
France. The first reaction to his speech was peevish. 


But certainly the Dulles warning came none too soon. 


Last week, Paris was in a pre-Munich mood—confused, divided and 
defeatist. 


Foreign Minister Bidault, our stoutest ally in the Laniel governmen' 
was under so much pressure that he walked out of ready-to-sign agreements 
with the West Germans on the Saar, and with Vietnam representatives on 
independence for Indo-China. On top of that Bidault agreed to furthe: 
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stalling of the French parliamentary debate on the European Defense ‘ 
munity. 
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The British, unlike the French, don’t take a sour view of Dulles’ spe: 
They have their own interests in Southeast Asia plus a keen sense of 
kind of diplomatic game Dulles is playing. 

But the British are alarmed by the latest H-bomb experiments. 
well they might be. They realize that their islands, which act as a so: 
forward aircraft carrier for the U. S., could be wiped out by the Russ 
in a single H-bomb raid. 

This doesn’t mean the British will get cold feet—at least not whil« 
Churchill government remains in power. But it does mean: 


* British opposition to what they take to be the “new look” in U.S. defe 
policy—the idea of mass retaliation in case of Communist aggression 
where. 


* More popular support for Churchill’s proposal to reach a setilen 
with the Kremlin via top-level talks. 


Foreign Operations Administrator Harold Stassen, in London early 
week, found Britons determined to broaden trade with the Soviet bloc. 


Business spokesmen are urging the government to “stand up to A 
can pressure” and get the strategic export embargo drastically cut. 

But for all the talk, note this: Few Britons-—and that includes the gov: 
ment—want to go whole-hog on trade with the Communists. Most rea 
upon reflection, that potential trade isn’t so large as advertised. 
























One important factor in the furor over trade is little mentioned: mu 
suspicion among West European countries; each fears that if it doesn’t ac: 
Soviet orders, others will. 

In Bonn, the Adenauer government is considering a trade pact with 
Soviets—reluctantly, but with the fear that otherwise West Germany wi! 
left behind in the race for Eastern markets. 

The Russians have piayed the game cleverly. They’ve used their genu 
need for more imports to get Western businessmen all excited, and gov 
ments divided over the trade issue. 













The upshot will be a relaxation of trade curbs affecting the Soviet U: 
and its European satellites. Eisenhower promised as much in his for: 
economic policy message this week. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler’s annual economic survey | 
heartening message for Britons. 
The report looks to higher production, higher consumption, st: 
employment in 1954. 
And the 1953 record, released for the first time, is a lot more favor 
than most observers figured: 
* Britain’s balance of payments surplus (excluding U.S. aid) nea 
matched the bumper year of 1952. 
* At home, gross national product was up 4%; industrial produci: 
PAGE 128 increased 6%. 
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PROBLEM SOLVED BY: 


Dynamic, 8-Way Electronic Sorting 


This electronic, dynamic classifier rejects auto con- 
necting rods that are over or under the precise re- 
quired weight—and classifies the acceptable ones 
into six groups at a speed of upwards of sixty a 
minute to an accuracy of 2/10 of one percent. It is 
one of a great variety of automatic units developed by 
the Toledo custom-engineering staff to meet specific 
needs, Combining traditional Toledo Scale accuracy 
with advanced applications of electronic and elec- 
trical equipment, TOLEDOmation meets the chal- 
lenging requirements of a new era in industry with 


precise quality and quantity controls. 


What is your problem? The custom-products stafi 
at Toledo, and at Toledo offices throughout th 
country, is available to study your particular needs i 
testing, classifying, batching, counting, balancing, 
and force-measuring. Check with our office nearest 
you or write Custom Industrial Products, Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. A new booklet describing 
recent applications of TOLEDOmation will be avail- 


able soon. Write for a copy. 


TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 





He sharpened his pencil 


Irked at furnace fuel costs, this indus- 
trial executive put the finger—and 
the pencil—on the BTU Burglar’s 
persistent thefts—billions of BTU's 
worth thousands of dollars per year. 


This is a typical example. A steel 
casting plant had two similar 
annealing furnaces side by side, 
with similor operating conditions. 
They lined one with insulating 
firebrick—and saved $3,864 in 
fuel costs. 


Why do lightweight firebrick save 
you money on fuel? Their lightness is 
due to millions of tiny, insulating air 
cells. These cells keep the heat inside 
the furnace where it works for you, 
instead of letting it escape. 


The lighter the brick, the better it 
insulates and the more you save on 
fuel. The lightest of all are B&W 
Insulating Firebrick, success-proved 
in thousands of furnaces for dura- 
bility as well as high dollar savings. 


Wouldn't it be well worth your time 
to discuss insulating firebrick with 
those responsible for your furnace 
operations? For details, call in the 
local BAW Refractories Engineer or 
write directly to B&W. 
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a. It's Firmly Red 


@ Its presence at the Geneva conference means 


that Peking is now a power to be reckoned with in Asian 


affairs. 


@ But China isn't likely to attack Indo-China. 


@ That would require Kremlin backing. 


@ And it would postpone—again—Red China's in- 


dustrialization along Communist patterns. 


Late this month the U.S. will face 
Communist China across the green 
baize table for the first time. As far as 
the U.S. goes, this Geneva meeting 
won't constitute diplomatic recognition 
—not by a long shot. Secretary of State 
Dulles made that plain in his speech 
this week to the Overseas Press Club. 

But there’s no blinking the fact that 
in going to Geneva Dulles is admitting 
two things: 

¢ Mao’s Red regime is in full con- 
trol of mainland China and can’t be 
overthrown from within. 

¢ Peking can no longer be ignored 
diplomatically when it comes to Asian 
affairs, whether it’s Korea or Indo 
China, Those are hard facts to face. 
But their impact is eased by two highly 
significant conclusions that emerge 
from any hard analysis of China's pres- 
ent position: 

¢ Red China can’t take any im- 
portant foreign moves without Mos 
cow's approval. 

e Peking can’t afford any mass 
intervention in Indo-China without 
jeopardizing its plans to industrialize 
China. 
¢ Transition—Dulles knows that the 
Chinese Communists will be tough cus- 
tomers to deal with, that Geneva is sure 
to be a sticky diplomatic session—stick 
ier even than Berlin, where the West 
had only Moscow to deal with 

That doesn’t mean that Red China 
has suddenly become a great power with 
strength to match the West in an all- 
out struggle for South Asia. With all 
its show of military strength, Red China 
is a dependent power. It is dependent 
upon Russia both for its military mus- 
cles and its economic strength. And 
Russia,. because of its own economic 
troubles, is in no position today to stake 
Peking to another adventure on the 
Korean scale. 

What’s more, the Communist revo- 
lution in China has reached a new 
stage. It’s now scheduled to go through 
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but No Power Giant 


ited wars against Asian opponents like 
South Korea or Vietnam. And in Indo- 
China even this would be extremely 
difficult, because the Chinese would be 
handicapped by the long distance be 
tween the battlefields and their sources 
of supplies in Manchuria and Russia 
[his means that Red China would be 
hard put to make any independent mili 
tary moves. 

¢ Economic Price—Even to achieve 
this dependent status, Peking has had 
to pay a tremendous economic price. 
During the Korean war the Chinese 
spent an average of 60% of their na 
tional budget on the army, arms indus 
tries, and military railroads. 

Expenditures on this scale produced 
huge deficits. Hong Kong estimates 
that in 1950 the deficit was $500-mil 
lion in a budget of $2.9-billion. During 
1953 it rose to $3-billion in a budget 
of $9.9-billion. 

To cover these deficits, the govern 
ment had to resort to emergency meas 
ures. It expropriated $1.5-billion in 
private capital reserves via phony gov 
ernment loans. Also it exported rice 
and other grains in large quantities—this 
from a country that usually imported 
l-million tons of rice alone. As a result, 
government food reserves have been 
pretty well exhausted. 


ll. Progress Postponed 


The Korean war delayed the launch- 
ing of China’s first Five Year Plan. 
Hundreds of thousands of industrial 
workers had to be mobilized for the war 
effort. According to Communist 
sources, more than 750,000 civilian 
workers were drafted as truck drivers, 
railway workers, stretcher bearers, etc. 

So tthere’s no doubt that, however 
much Korea boosted Red China’s mili- 
tary power of Mao’s regime, the price 
was to hold back the country’s economic 
development. 
¢ Big Plans—Even so, the Mao regime 
is determined to carry out an economic 
and social revolution more sweeping 
than anything it has attempted yet. Ac- 
cording to Liu Shao-chi—who many be- 
lieve supersedes Premier Chou En-lai 
as No. 2 man—this revolution aims at 
the transformation of China from “a 
backward agricultural country of small 
landowners and shopkeepers,” into “a 
modern industrial and Socialist coun- 
try” patterned after the Soviet Union. 

This means scrapping Mao’s original 
plan for a gradual and balanced develop- 
ment of agriculture, light industry and 
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heavy industry. Instead, China is to 
tollow the pohey Stalin used in Russia- 
concentration on heavy industry. The 
first Five Year Plan, which got under 
way last August, is supposed to lay the 
foundations for this transformation. 

¢ From the Ground Up—You have to 
look at Chinese agriculture to see how 
difficult the task will be. 

Agriculture still makes up 80% of the 
national economy and it must remain 
the main source of capital accumula- 
tion. Yet there has been no real prog- 
ress in agricultural production for at 
least a generation. Per capita output 
today is at the same level as in 1932. 

Present grain production is estimated 
at about 140-million metric tons or no 
more than in the late 1930s when 
China was at war with Japan. And last 
year floods, insects, and droughts hit a 
large part of the country, putting the 
harvest at least 10% below 1952. This 
has produced a real food shortage in 
many parts of the country, despite the 
fact that the Communist regime has 
built a more effective distribution sys- 
tem than China has ever known, 
¢ Tightening the Grip—Now Pcking is 
planning two moves to strengthen fur- 
ther its hold over the Chinese peas- 
ants: It is nationalizing the grain trade, 
And it is pushing the formation of 
“mutual aid cooperatives.” 

Reports that Mao is planning to col- 
lectivize Chinese farms on the Soviet 
model just don’t make sense. The co- 
operative system, which is to cover 
20% of all the Chinese peasants by 
1957, is a far ery from the collectives 
Stalin forced on the Russian peasant. 
Under the Chinese system, from 10 to 
30 families are formed into one unit, 
but the land and farmers’ implements 
are still privately owned. Labor alone 
is socialized. Each member of the co- 
operative must help work the land of 
other members if the majority so de- 
cides. 

This way the regime can get more 
work out of the peasants—but without 
arousing the opposition that Stalin did 
with his collectivization. Still, as this 
system is imposed on the Chinese peas- 
ant, there’s bound to be trouble and a 
lag in output. This in turn will slow 
the speed of industrialization. 
¢ Keynote—As for industry itself, a look 
at Manchuria shows the difficulties 
ahead. This is the area where the bulk 
of heavy industry is to be concentrated. 
And yet today production of pig iron 
and steel is well below prewar levels. 
Moreover, as output expands, most of 
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it will have to be used for railroad 
construction rather than new industrial 
plants. 

That’s why a 5-billion-ruble Soviet 
loan promised last September is bound 
to play a key role in China’s Five Year 
Plan. Although the loan is tiny by com 
parison with the kind of economic aid 
the U.S. has given to Western Europe, 
it will make all the difference between 
industrial success and failure. 

The Soviet aid is supposed to boost 
Manchurian steel output from 1|-million 
metric tons a year to 3-million and coal 
production from 20-million metric tons 
to 40-million. In addition, the Rus 
sians have promised equipment for 144 
new industrial enterprises including sev- 
cral power plants, an aluminum plant, a 
large oil refinery, and China’s first syn- 
thetic rubber plant. 

But Soviet industrial aid is being 
concentrated in Manchuria. And this 
means that Russian influence in this 
area is On the increase again. lor 
Russia is supplying not only the equip- 
ment but the managing personnel as 
well. 


lll. No Separate Path 


The fact is that Russian influence in 
Chinese affairs has grown considerably 
in the past year. You can see signs of 
this other than what is happening in 
Manchuria. 

At the topside level in Peking, the 
Russians have pushed Liu Shao-chi, 
one of their favorites, almost to the top. 
He’s the one who has given the orders 
and slogans for the “‘transition to social- 
ism.” 

There’s been a change in North 
Korea, too. For a while it looked as 
though North Korea was becoming a 
Chinese satellite. But now the North 
Korean army, which was practically 
wiped out during the war, is being re 
built under Sovict command. And the 
economic reconstruction in the north 
is exclusively in Russian hands. 

A similar process has been going on 
in Southeast Asia. During the Korean 
war, Peking rather than Moscow acted 
as the headquarters of other Asian 
Communist parties. But during the past 
winter Moscow once again took firm 
command of the Communist parties in 
India and Indonesia. Peking still dom- 
inates relations with the nationalist par- 
tics of Southeast Asia, but leadership 
of the hardcore Communists has_re- 
turned to Moscow. 
¢ Partners—Add it all up and you can 
sec that Red China must synchronize 
its international policy with that of 
Moscow. And this almost certainly 
means that Peking will keep the truce 
in Korea and avoid any military moves 
in Southeast Asia that might lead to 
even a limited war with the U.S. For 
that would certainly provoke a blockade 
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British Shift to Synthetic 


Giant of natural rubber will dabble in synthetic . . . 
Argentina's new seafood industry has U. S., Japanese firms 
biting . . . Adenaver mends fences in Greece and Turkey. 


Britain, one of the biggest users of 
natural rubbe:—and through the Com- 
monwealth the biggest producer—is tak- 
ing its first plunge into the synthetic 
field. 

As of this week, these plans were un- 
folding: 

¢ Monsanto Chemical Ltd. has 
built a pilot plant from which the first 
synthetic rubber will be available in 
July. Monsanto will follow this up with 
a $1.4-million plant to be completed in 
1956 with an initial output of 4,000 
tons a year. 

¢ Dunlop Rubber Co. has started 
work on a $1.4-million plant. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for 1956 with a 
planned yearly output of 2,200 tons. 

¢ Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., dominant in the British chemical 
field, will lead off the first large-scale 
production with 10,000 tons a year in 
1955. 

The big push behind these develop- 
ments is the prospect that raw materials 
will be available in quantity for the first 
time. Up to now, the petrochemicals 
used in making synthetic rubber have 
been used for other more profitable 
end products. But with ICI and Mon- 
santo now mapping plans to double the 
petrochemical output, the added out 
put can be earmarked for making syn- 
thetic resins. 

In the meantime, London is trying 
to calm the fears of the natural rubber 
interests. It points out that the slated 
synthetic output will be used for spe- 
cialty purposes—as in some industrial 
uses requiring the oil-resistant chemical 
resins—that won’t compete with natural 
rubber. 

Beyond that, London says there are 
other considerations. Making its own 
synthetic rubber will save Britain $5- 
million a year now spent to import over 
5,000 tons from the U.S., Canada, and 
West Germany. And, if Britain can 
establish a big synthetic industry, it 
may give Commonwealth oil producers 
an added source of income. 


J 
U.S. Catch in Argentina 


A thriving new seafood industry is 
springing up along Argentina's long At- 
lantic coast. The drawing card is the 
area’s rich shrimp, lobster, and crab 
catches. 

Some U.S. businessmen are already 
in on the ground floor. U.S. packing 
companies from Los Angeles, New Or 
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leans, and New York have set up 
operations on Argentina’s northern 
coast. Their first shrimp shipments 
came to the U.S. six months ago. 

Now Japanese interests are planning 
to move in. Recently they got a wel- 
come sign from President Juan Peron. 
In the works: A $2.5-million Japanese- 
Argentine cooperative to be financed by 
Japanese and Argentine banks. Fifteen 
fishing vessels are currently being built 
in Japan for the new cooperative; the 
first will sail for Argentina in July. 


Adenauer on Tour 


While Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard was drumming up new business 
in Latin America last week (page 134), 
West German Chancellor Konrad Ad- 
cnauer (above) was winding up a good- 
will tour of Turkey and Greece. But 
there was more to it tlian admiring the 
horses. There were economic and politi- 
cal fences to mend in both countries. 

On the economic side, the Turks and 
Greeks wanted to know whether Ger- 
many could swing long-term credit for 
their development projects. They've 
been unable to pay for capital equip- 
ment—which the West Germans are 
eager to supply—out of current ex- 
ports. In the process, the Turks have 
run up a debt of 150-million Turkish 
pounds; and the Greeks have been un- 
able to get 200-million marks’ worth of 
equipment promised them by West 
Germany because of difficulties in work- 
ing out credit terms. 

On the political side, Adenauer de- 
voted part of his junket to exploring 
plans 29 mutual defense with Turkey 
and Greece. 
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“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel 
solved earth and bulk-material han 
dling problems for thousands of in 
dustries. The Job Studies shown are 
authorized, detailed studies of “PAY 
LOADER" performance and results for 
specific owners. Any of these studies 
are available on request, without obli 
gation. 

“PAYLOADERS’” are available in sev 
eral sizes and models for indoor and 
outdoor use and are sold and serviced 
by a world-wide Distributor organiza 
tion. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ilinois 
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PROLLEY-BUSES, othe transport equipment, bulk large at PFRACTORS get a once-over from two senior 
German fair. Mexico is in market for 1.325 buses. mans would like to crack hemisphere farm-m 


VOLKSWAGEN shows cars and buses. VW is pushing sales CHAMPAGNE and “genuine Frankfurt hotdo Mexicans 
throughout Latin America, and opening assembly plants. Otherwise, Germans show few consumer goods ‘ 
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HOUSE OF KRUPP, symbol of West German ee oe wv 
industrial strength, comes to Mexico City as part coe 

of huge trade exposition. Germans put $25- 

million, seven shiploads of goods, into the fair. 

It’s another sign of .. . 


Germany Bidding High 
For Latin American Markets 


(Story continues on p. 136) 
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.. - These are cutting tools, part of machine-tool exhibit 
German tools enjoy top reputation in Mexico 


CAPITAL GOODS, for industrialization-conscious Latin Americans, 
are featured. Above is a model of giant floating crane and... 
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If you cut material 
ANY TYPE (hard or soft) 
here's speed and economy 





WALLACE 
“MODULAR” CUTTING UNIT 


16” 7a H.P. Motor 
SEND US YOUR CUTTING PROBLEM 


Complete details, price and 


wheel 


sample cuts will be sent 


Write now 


WALLACE TUBE COMPANY 


Dept. BW . 1312 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicage 14, Illinois 


gRe- 


LIGHTWEIGHT- 
ECONOMICAL 
It's the Revolvator® Portable Uplifter Elevator 


Adoptable for shop use or warehouse handling end 
ideal for shipping and receiving — the new 
Uplifier is the reel buy todey in moteriais handling, In 
two copacities, 1000 - 2000 pounds, platform sizes 24 « 
24 and 30 x 30, lifts of 62 and 65 Inches on standard 
models — the Revelveter Uplifter can be hed powered 
by @ veriety of electric circuits ranging from on avte- 
mobile battery to 220 volt currents. 

Pi. - under all competition, the Uplifter includes all 

the safety ond convenience features thet have made 

Revelvetor portable elevators a standard in industry. 
Get full information teday on this new, easy operating 
inexpensive portabie elevator. Remember, too—we build 
Revolvator Portable elevators to your porticular needs. 


Write or phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J, + UNion 53-8120 
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(Story starts on p. 134) 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN stopping 


\ 

A off in Mexico City last week could 
hardly be blamed if he called it outright 
invasion. Seven shiploads of West Ger 
man machinery and vehicles—with 1,500 
Germans to man them—have descended 
on the Mexican capital to mount one of 
the largest European trade expositions 
ever seen in Latin America. To thou- 
sands of holidaying Mexicans, drinking 
Rhine wine at the fairgrounds on Sun- 
day, it was the biggest and best yet. 

For the businessman, however, the 
Mexico City extravaganza is a more 
serious affair. It’s a reminder that West 
Germany is moving into the stretch in 
its postwar drive te rebuild Western 
Hemisphere markets (BW—Mar.29'52, 
p189). 

The drive is going 
German sales te Latin 
$400,000; now they are about $430 
million, 7% of the area’s total 1953 
imports. That expansion hasn't yet 
squeezed U.S. exporters too much i 
most of their Latin American markets— 
more often it has been British and other 
European salesmen who are hurt. But 
the competition is stiffening daily, and 
in some nations—notably Argentina— 
U.S. goods have decidedly lost ground 
to Germany. 
¢ Goals~An immediate goal of Bonn’s 
trade planners is to regain the prewar 
position when Germany held 15% of 
total Latin American trade. And while 
it is aimed primarily at the local mar- 
ket, the exhibition at Mexico's Uni- 
versity City is designed to make an 
impression throughout Latin America. 
Representatives from other American 
republics have come on to Mexico for 
the show; and West German Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard, who 
opened the fair last week, has already 
turned south, to preach the “Buy Ger- 
man” gospcl in Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. 
¢ Good Start—You'll get an idea how 
the Buy German slogan is faring in 
Mexico when the exhibition closes week 
after next. So far, Germans are encour- 
aged. 

The largest single item at the fair—a 
mammoth Weserhutte power shovel— 
was sold last week to a group of Mexican 
construction men. Other “sold” tags 
are breaking out here and there tities 
out the $22-million worth of goods on 
display. If they're all ticketed, West 
Germany will have sold in one swoop 
70% of last year’s total sales in Mexico, 
a shade over $30-million (U.S. export- 
ers sold $633-million in the Mexican 
market last year). 

At any rate, the show is a popular 
success. Over 100,000 persons a day 
crowded onto the fairgrounds last week- 
end; over 25,000 are coming on week- 
days, lured by the propaganda prepared 
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partly because of a new Bonn-Mexico 
City trade agreement now taking shape. 
Even without that kind of showing, 
Germans arc content to rebuild the 
goodwill and reputation they enjoyed 
prewar. You can expect West Germans 
to continue their methodical push to 
expand agencies and distributorships, 
consulting activities, and occasionally 
assembly plants—in Mexico and through 
out Latin America. Here’s a table show- 
ing how that “methodical push” has 
swollen German export sales in the past 
five years: 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1949 1953 
739 
Guatemala 724 
Mexico 
Bolivia 
Peru 
Venezuela 
Argentina 96,952 
109,226 
28,417 
37,274 
6,667 


22,251 


Colombia 
Ecuador 
Uruguay 


West Germans count on several fac- 
tors working to increase their sales. 
The high quality of German goods has 
been restored and West Germany’s as- 
tounding postwar cconomic recovery is 
the best advertised in the world; more 
and more German products are sold 
on the basis of name alone. Moreover, 
with their smaller production runs, Ger 
man exporters are often more willing 
than Americans to tailor their products 
to local tastes. Add to that recent 
liberalization of currency restrictions 
Bonn has just restored a limited soft 
currency convertibility with the mark, 
which will aid Latin American exports 
to Germany and, in turn, increase Ger 
man sales to Latin America. 

Indeed, the major problem of Ger- 
man-Latin American trade has been the 
inability of the Western Hemisphere 
partners to pay for goods or to export 
enough to Germany in return. West 
Germany needs hemisphere raw mate 
rials—copper, lead, zine, sulfur, silver, 
cotton, sugar, wool, coffee, beef—as 
much as it needs the markets for its 
own goods. 

* Credit Problems—To get back into 
markets after the war, Germany started 
trading with many Latin ‘American na 
tions on bilateral barter deals, with a 
“swing” or credit margin attached. In 
almost every case save Colombia, Ger 
mans have extended credit up to the 
limit of the “swing” and beyond. Like 
their U.S. brethren, German exporters 
to Brazil got badly burned when a $13 
million credit margin snowballed to 
$100-million before they knew what 
happened. That has been pared down 
now to $70-million; and Germans be 
lieve now that they will have to be 
more cautious in granting export credits. 
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«++ OR FAR 


You depend on trucks for everything 
wherever you are. A dainty gift- 
wrapped package or a load of steel. 
The busy warehouse district of a big 
city or an isolated ranch 50 miles 
from “nowhere.’”’ What do they have 
in common? 

Truck service is the answer. Trucks 
go everywhere, serve everyone and 
carry more goods to more places 
than any other type of transporta- 
tion — over 11 billion tons annually. 
Today 77% of all hauling is handled 
by trucks at least part of the journey. 


American Trucking Industry 


eee A LOT 


eee OR A LITTLE 


Trucking is a big industry —second 
only to ayriculture in number of 
people employed. Yet, like agricul 
ture, it is made up of thousands of 
small businesses operating in the 
American tradition of freedom and 
independence . .. paying its fair share 
of taxes and contributing an essen 
tial part to American prosperity. 
When you see a truck on highway 
or street as well as at your door, it is 
there with something essential — and 
because someone asked for it. 
if you've got it—a truck brought it! 


American Trucking Associations, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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*'IN-BETWEEN HANDLING" 
Short dict. hyd ai ip A. 

tion of materiols too heavy for 
manual handling yet not requiring 
high priced power-driven equipment. 











It's another case of too much 
yet too litthe — of too much 
high priced equipment sit- 
ting idle one moment and 
failing to provide adequate 7 


capacity the next when the 
materials handling re- 4 
quirements of several 


departments coincide! 


“IN-BETWEEN HAN- 
DLING” eliminates lost 
time which accrues when 
one department waits for 
another. You no longer 
need to invest in excess capacity. You 
profit from a lower capital investment, 
reduced operation and maintenance 
overhead as well as from greater safety. 


More than 40 “BIG JOE” foot and bat- 
tery operated lift trucks are designed 
for IBH*. “BIG JOE” offers FLEET 
OPERATION at the price of a single 
power-driven lift truck —Yet gives an 
equivalent in lifting and stacking 
functions. 


Everyone concerned 
with materials handling 
in your plant sheuid 
obtain a copy of the 


““1BH*——The Economical 
In-Between System for 
Haridling Materials."’ 
Write today 





“HYDRAULIC HANOLING FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT" 


BIG J OF nesemnanaies Ciasedin 


900 Jackson Bivd., Chicage 7, Illinois 
© 1954 Big Joe Mig. Co, 
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THE STOCK MARKET RALLY: Box Score to Date 


Interim Gains 


Percent Goin or Loss 
(figured on 
start-of-rally levels) 
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Gain or Loss 
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Dota: Stondord & Poor s Daily Stock Price Indexes, 


NESS 


A Look Behind the Indexes 


How selective can an investor get? 

Right now, Wall Street is beginning 
to suspect there is no limit to choosi 
ness. For the security buyers who count 
are concentrating heavily on the very 
bluest of chips. 

I'he trend is so marked that it has 
given an exaggerated air of opulence to 
the stock indexes for the market gen 
erally. Indeed, the indexes now show a 
handsome recovery from last Septem 
ber’s lows, despite the deceleration of 
the climb in the past month 

For the entire period, close scrutiny 
takes a lot of the shine off the index 
climbs. Even in the prosperous indus 
trials area, it’s the aristocrats in each 
group that are doing the work (tabu 


lation, page 139). Con 
Electrical equipment 
made up of six stocks, 1 
the September low. But 
stocks made. the 
inghouse Electric went 
eral Electric 52.8‘ 
Machine tools. Thx 
is 39%, but a lot of it 
heavy lift given by ¢ 
Machine, with a 56.8 
Office and business eq: 
ternational Business M 
ing 47.8%, was the b 
group's 32.6% 
Automobiles. A gro 
looks fine until you real 
Motors, which gets 


big diff 


gain 
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in the index, went up 21%. Without 
GM, the auto group would have showed 
a 6.7% decline. 

Chemicals. Here du Pont played the 
role of GM in autos. Du Pont's rise 
of 21.4% got top billing in the 13.1% 
gain shown by the 13 companies mak 
ing up the chemicals group. 

Wall Street traders say that the 
heavy buving of the blue chips is being 


done very largely by institutions, pen- 
sion funds, and the investment trusts. 
A lot of Streeters wonder what the mar- 
ket would be doing were if not for 
these strong buyers. 

Meanwhile, all hands are watching 
with interest the activitics of the metals, 
which have shown considerable strength 
on United States plans for new stock- 
pile buving. 


The Rally: Group Batting Averages 


Stock Group 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Electrical equipment 
Machine tools 
Tires, rubber gor rds 
Aluminum 


Paper 

Office, business equipment 
Finance companies 
Motion pictures 

Printing, publishing 


Building materials 
Oil—crude producers 
Auto trucks 
Oil—integrated companies 
Metal fabricating 


Vegetable oils 

Auto parts, accessories 
Utility holding companies 
Shipbuilding 

Railroad equipment 


Soft drinks 
Steel j 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics 
Utility operating companies 
Machinery 


Pood chains 
Metal containers 
Automobiles 
Glass containers 
TV, electronics 


Copper 

Natural gas 

Chemicals 

Agricultural machinery 
Ethical drugs 


Confectionery 

Gold mining (U. S.) 
Fertilizers 

Pood companies 
Department stores 


Mining, smelting 

Air transport 

Distillers 

Sugar 

Mail order, genera! chains 


Shoes 
Bituminous coal 
Textile weavers 
Sbipping 

5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 


Lead, zine 

Carpets, rugs 
Rayon, acetate yarn 
Leather 

Tobacco 


# All gains figured on basis of September low 
Data; Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Indexes. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


GRINDING WHEE! 
SAFETY has felt the 
impact of BAY STATE 
progress since 1922 


A pioneer in the skillful 
use of reinforcing fibers 
and steel, to make 
abrasive products 
stronger and safer, BAY 
STATE is a leading 
supplier to American 
industry. 





Safety literature 


available an all phase 


BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
Westboro, Mass., U. 5. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
Distrebutors: A Principal Cities 
In Canada: Bay State Abrasive Products Co 
(Canada) Ltd. Brantford, Ont 











DIGGING IN. There's a surge of activity in the Utah-Colorado uranium country. 
companies are moving in, bringing streamlined mining methods that show results fast 
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exact figures are secret. 


Atomic Energy Commission spurs companies with a 
bonus for the first 10,000 Ib. of ore turned out. 


ive Uranium a Rush 


cither copper, oil, gold, lead, or zinc. 
¢ For all its frenzy and excitement, 
the uranium industry is beginning to 
settle down. Meanwhile prospecting and 
production are going along at record 
levels. With the entrance of the big 
boys, modern mining methods are re- 
placing the wheelbarrow era in the min 
ing of uranium ore. 
¢ The excitement in prospecting is 

more than matched by the hubbub in 
speculative stocks. New companies pop 
up nearly every week—and they sell 
their shares almost as fast as they are 
offered. 
« Salt Lake Sales—The hub of most of 
the speculative activity is Salt Lake 
City, Utah. That’s partly because of the 

’s stock exchange and other mining 
interests, and partly because much of 
the production of ore is in Utah. 

You get an idea of the atmospher¢ 
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from the fact that recently one Salt 
Lake City broker announced he would 
carry “only” 25 unlisted uranium issues. 
Another broker launched a public sale 
of 2-million shares of stock in a new 
company, Atomic Uranium Corp.—and 
sold all of them in two days, at 3¢ a 
share. 

A third points out there are two cardi- 
nal rules for floating a successful uran- 
ium issue. Rule 1: “All you’ve got to 
do is put together a company with 
‘uranium’ in the title and you've got a 
going thing.” Rule 2: “If you plan to 
raise $45,000, don’t do it by offering 
45,000 shares at $1 a share; offer 1.5- 
million shares at 3¢ a share.” 
¢ Behind an Offering—Although the 
issues are floated in the West, many of 
the buyers come from the East. Salt 
Lake City brokers have large lists of 
prospective eastern investors, and these 


CLAIM SURVEYORS are 
Equally busy are Salt Lake City stock brokers as 
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Dodge Reports teil you where 
the business is who to see 
and when to see them. 

Find out now how Dodge Re- 
ports can work for you. Write 
for booklet, ‘Dodge Reports, 
How to Use Them Effectively.’’ 


DODGE REPORTS ws 
Dept. 8554, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Timely, accurate construction news 

service East of the Ro chies 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 










DO YOU HAVE 
BENDING PROBLEMS? 


Write for the 800 story 
GREATEST FLEXIBILITY 





Lowest possible cost for quality tools 


THE WALLACE SUPPLIES MFG. CO. 


Dept. BW . 1312 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 14, fil. 











shares can be offered through the mails. 

In Utah, companies must be licensed 
by the Utah State Security Commission. 
Milton H. Love, chairman of the com- 
mission, says his unit checks on the 
credit and background of backers of a 
prospective company, and makes sure 
that the company has land available for 
exploration and that the price is reason- 
able. 
¢ On Their Own—Not subject to this 
sort of licensing is the individual, 
group of individuals, who seek private 
packing for their prospecting. Nearly 
every day, western newspapers carry 
“want ads” from these individuals. 
Typical “business opportunity” ad: 

“Need $5,000 stake to finance me 
one year prospecting on Colorado 
Plateau. Give one-half interest in what 
I find. Am experienced geologist and 
pilot.” 

The “geologist and pilot” got his 
money after two wecks of advertising. 
Two individuals each put up $1,000, 


two more contributed $500 each, and 
20 others each laid out $100. 
¢ Speculative Operation—The com 


panies that issue speculative stock, how 
ever, operate differently. Here’s how one 
company, Uranium, Inc., was organized. 


In June, 1953, a Utah businessman, 
Irwin C. Glaser, became interested in 
uranium. He talked with several com- 


panies with mining claims. Next he 
met_with a Salt Lake City broker, Jack 
Cayias, and they formulated plans to 
organize a Company. 

They obtained an option on a group 
of claims in the Royal Purple area of 
the Marysvale (Utah) district. Then 
they incorporated and qualified with 
the Utah State Securities Commission, 
and notified the SEC of their proposed 
offering. This was in July 

The company then sold 300,000 
shares at 1¢ a share to three individuals. 
This was not a public offering. With 
this money, plus organizing capital, the 
company picked up the Royal Purple 
options and bought several claims in the 
Indian Creek area near Moab, Utah 
and another group of claims near Capi 
tol Reef National Monument, also in 
Utah. 

With three properties in promising 
districts, Uranium, Inc., decided to 
make its public offering. It put up $33,- 
000 shares at 6¢ a share. The offering 
clicked and all shares were sold 

The company moved ahead with ex 
ploration on its properties, and mean 
while sniffed for other opportunities. It 
found them in the form of a uranium 
mine already in production, operated by 
one Jack C. Turner 

Uranium, Inc., bought the property 
from Turner. It paid him an initial 

23,000 and agreed to pay him $80,000 
from profits of the operation. 

This gave the company actual pro- 
duction of uranium ore, and a property 





Shares 


with potentially good 


in Uranium, Inc., which it the first 
public offering for 6¢ up to 
134¢. 

¢ All the Signs—Al! tivity in 
speculative stocks is on! barometer 
of the interest in ura The ura 
nium rush shows itself vavs a 
well—in fact you can escape it 
anywhere in the Ut ido ura 
nium country. 

Midland Telephone hich op 
erates in the heart of th um area, 
has trouble handling distance 
calls a day in Moab wh vere used 
to handling 12 a You can 
buy Geiger counters at t any stor 
in Grand Junction, ‘ including 
taverns. 
¢ Big Comers—Almost ificant as 
the uranium scramble it the nature 
of the outfits that ar ig on the 
bandwagon—the incr le plaved 
by a growing group ot npani 

Homestake Mining ¢ gest gold 
producer in North A recent] 
acquired three prop Moab 
Anaconda Copper Min firm] 
entrenched with a m holding 
near Grant's Pass Mexico 


United States Vanadi ind Va 
nadium Corp. of Amer 


pioneers and produce na 

Co., Vitro Mfg Co ta Fe rail 
road, New Jersey Zin New Park 
Mining Co., among ill hay 
uranium interests. 

Some of the larg ente! 
the field as a “‘silent to a 
promising independent tor—that 
is, they furnish the 1 share 
of the findings (if an go di 
rectly into exploratior But 
most buy existing cl » small 
part of the purchia 1 cash 
down payment and tl t of earn 
ings 
¢ Production and AE uranium 
production figures, of secret 
But to. date the Ato Con 
mission has paid out 1 > 3-mil 
lion in initial prod onu 
bonuses for the first of 
produced from nev ven in 
addition to ore paym indica 
tion of stepped-up is that 
more than half of tl have 
been paid in the past 

Sheldon P. Wimpf ier of 
AEC’s office in Gran 1. Colo 
said that 2,159 person his office 
in February. Many of re pro 
pectors, others repr ducers, 
and still ethers were f 1 com 
panies that wanted t t into the 
business. 
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ary, it opened publ ilready 
covered by oil an leases to 
AEC-controlled min« by pri 
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vate citizens. That opened to explora- 
tion 60,000 sq. mi. along the Colorado 
Plateau and vast areas in Wyoming and 
South Dakota. Recently AEC ex- 
tended its system of bonus payments 
for initial production until 1957, and its 
sestetdiiadl sininaah price for ore until 
1962 (BW—Oct.3’53,p92). 

¢ Keep ’em Coming—But the strongest 
boosts for uranium exploration have 
come from the success stories. Charles 
Steen’s was one of the most spectacular 
of these (BW—Aug.1’53,p28). 

“After people heard about Charlie 
Steen, prospectors came from nearly 
every state,” says Robert Sundwall of 
the Moab Chamber of Commerce. To- 
day Sundwall heads a committee whose 
sole function is to find living space 
including trailers--for the influx of ura- 
nium hunters. “We've got almost as 
many Texans as native Utahans in 
Moab,” Sundwall points out. 










COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





The U.S. has agreed to buy—at the 
market price—100,000 tons of surplus 
Chilean copper for the stockpile. The 
agreement was the first real break in 
negotiations that have been stalemated 
since last August. The question now: 
Will the Chilean Congress ratify better 
tax and foreign exchange treatment for 
American-owned mines? 
- 
The government’s tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex. (BW—Feb.20'54,p152), 
should be closed, RFC’s Kenton R. 
Cravens told Congress. According to 
Cravens, the stockpile already has a 
six- to 10-year supply of tin. With 
world tin production running consist 
ently above consumption, there is no 
reason for keeping the smelter open. 
+ 

















Little Big Inch pipeline, converted in 
1948 from petroleum to natural gas, 
may go back to carrying petroleum 
products again. Texas Eastern Trans 
mission Corp., owner of Little Big 
Inch, is considering a $76-million proj 
ect to reconvert the line, partly as a 
national security measure, 
















The Pictures——Bil] Clinkscales 
104; Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc 
116; Joern Gerdts—140, 141; Juan 
Guzman—134, 135; Neil Hardy 
114; Harris & Ewing—26 (top It.), 
27, (bot. rt.); ILN.P.—26 (top rt.), 
133; Bob Isear—Cover, 72, 73, 
74, 75; Kegmaster, Inc.—102; 
Klingensmith—29; Herb Kratovil 
—150, 151; Archie Lieberman 
105; Don Rice—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune—50; U.P.—132; W.W 
27 (top It.). 
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this 

happens 

every 
("am yet Blaw-Knox 
requires no investment 


for the most effective protection .. . 
an automatic sprinkler system 





Suppose this was your business. Young and thriving 
Mortgaged? Yes, but what new business isn’t these days? 

Then fire strikes. Your property is not protected with an 
automatic sprinkler system. Raw materials, finished inven 
tories, records——all are in ashes. You’re in trouble with 
your customers and creditors. Production and income are 
non-existent. The plant must be rebuilt. It will take time 
and plenty of money. 

You say it can’t happen here? Recent statistics prove 
that serious fire strikes one out of every seven manu 
facturing firms each year. And, out of every 100 firms who 
lose their records alone, 43 never reopen. 

The ironical part is this—Blaw-Knox requires no cash 
outlay to engineer and install an automatic sprinkler 
system, the most effective protection known. The system 
pays for itself in a few years through reduced insurance 
premiums. 

Call a Blaw-Knox Fire Protection Engineer today. He 
will study your needs and submit a proposal without 
obligation. 








You'll be interested in the new Blaw-Knox book- 
let, “Fire Can Destroy Your Business.” There's 
no charge. Write for it. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY <> 


Automatic Sprinkler Department 
829 Beaver Avenue, N.S./ Pittsburgh 33, Pca 





“Little Joey Sprinkle 


always on t 


Witty 
from *10 to°30 
het lin On 


COILED STRIP 


usually pay for the installation 
of a Yoder Slitter in a year, more 
or less, where monthly require- 
ments in slit strands are upwards 
of 100 tons. 


Of even greater importance to 
metal fabricators doing their own 
slitting, is the fact that they can 
buy standard width coils com- 
petitively, wherever they can 
obtain the best price and delivery, 
while otherwise they are often 
limited to the few sources able 
to supply slit-to-width strands, 


Changes in production schedules 
can also be more readily made, 
and strip inventories greatly 
reduced because expected and 
unexpected needs can be met on 
a few hours’ notice from a rela- 
tively small stock of standard 
width coils. 

The economics as well as the 
mechanics of Slitter operation are 
fully discussed in the Yoder Slitter 
Book .. . yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





Short End of the Bridge 
IRONTON, OH10—One of the 


tasks facing Lawrence County's new 
auditor is to try and figure out a way to 
do something that none of his prede 
cessors has been able to do for more 
than 20 years—collect about $150,000 
in delinquent taxes on the bridge (pic- 
ture, above) that spans the Ohio River 
between Coal Grove, Ohio, 3 miles east 
of here, and Ashland, Ky. 

The bridge was built about 1930 
with private capital. After tolls paid off 
its construction costs, it became the 
property of the State of Kentucky. Law- 
rence County has regularly levied taxes 
against the bridge owners for the privi- 
lege of resting one end on Ohio soil. 
But Kentucky has refused to pay on 
the ground that a sovereign state can’t 
be taxed by another state. 

Some years ago Kentucky applied for 
a waiver of the tax bill, but under Ohio 
law taxes cannot be waived unless some 
payment has been made previously— 
and in this case, none has. 


Too Much Daylight 
BOSTON —Although many people 


don't like daylight saving time, it’s 
pretty much an accepted thing in most 
northeastern states. It has been in 
Massachusetts. But not any more. 
Trouble is that all the states using day 
light saving have always started it at the 
same time—the last Sunday in April 

and ended it at the same time—the last 


Sunday in September. | v the 
Massachusetts legislature assed a 
bill extending it throu; t Sun 
day in October. 

Arguments in favor hang 
were that tourist busi yuld be 
hiked in the month w! fall foliage 
is at its most beautifu that the 
change would cut the 1 
accidents at dusk. But 
the state, particularly t whom 
coordination with oth is im 
portant, are aghast at t ibilities 
Just a few of them: Net 'V shows 
planned for children’s pr time hour 
will reach Massachusctt the kids 
are in bed; brokers’ hor | to the 
New York Stock Excha: | be w 
set; interstate commute t home 
before they leave work 


Update 
TRENTON-Ii 


bridge is outmoded, an 

to finance a new onc i 

on it and tear down thx e bridge 
to insure that the new t ge will 
pay for itself, that is O.K irdless of 
the effect on nearby 1 Chat 
what a federal court jud uid last 
week, basing his deci the old 
rule of the greatest good f greatest 
number. He said the | River 
Joint Toll Bridge Com had the 
right to tear down the | n | 

46 at Delaware, N. J., n | 
bridge at Delaware Wat 

Jan.2"54,p80) is Open 


nen im 
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Advertising Has Its Plumb Lines, Too 


For many leading engineering firms, the straightest line between 
seller and prospect is Business Week. These companies recog- 
nize the active participation of management executives in the 
awarding of engineering contracts. They know too, that their 
advertising in Business Week reaches a concentration of man- 
agement men... at less cost per reader than in any other 
general business or news magazine. 

Sellers of business products and services and quality con- 
sumer products are directing their sales messages to Business 
Week's audience of management executives who have the 
authority to take positive buying action. The result: in 1953, 
Business Week again carried more pages of advertising than any 
other magazine measured by Publishers Information Bureau. 


*P.1.B. does not include trade, industrial or technical publications. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These Engineering Firms Are Reaching 
Their Most important Prospects Through 
Their Advertising In Business Week 


Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. 

Barnes & Reinecke, Inc. 

Bechtel Corp. 

Blaw-Knox Co 

Brown & Root, Inc. 

Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Designers For Industry, Inc. 


Ebasco Services, inc. 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., The 
Gemar Associates 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Holmes & Narver, Inc. 


Ideco Div., Dre 
Company 
Little, Arthur D 
Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc 
Luria Engineering ¢ 
Pressed Steel Car ( 
Scientific Design ¢ 
Stone & Webste: 
Engineering Cor 
Trundle Engineerir 
Truscon Stee! Div 
Republic Stee 


Source: Publishera Information | 





Jey fans are installed in the ducts for greater effi- 


ciency, easier installation, and economy of floor space. 


PLATING LINE VENTED 


BY JOY AXIVANE FANS 


Corrosive Air Removed in Jig-time By 
"*in-the-Duct’’ Installation of Exhaust Fans Voted tenuis dats « 


line for ultimate discharge into / 
An interesting, and necessary, feature of the new saved, installation costs were drastically 
zinc and cadmium plating line at Appleton Electric building structure did not have to be alte: 
Company, Chicago, is the compactness of the Joy a much smaller and simpler duct syste 
Axivane Fan exhaust system. constructed! 
This exhaust system carries off the hot, corro- Joy Axivane Fans will show you new st 
sive air from the plating line up to the roof where in efficiency, compactness, quietness, a 
it is discharged into the atmosphere. standing versatility. There are 136 mod 
Centrifugal units would have necessitated an all with adjustable blades. . . for volum« 
expensive modification in the building structure, 300,000 CFM and pressures to 11” wg. ‘ the 
in addition to a larger, more complicated duct full story on Joy Fans by writing for Bulletin 
system. J-611, TODAY. Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver 
The compact, in-line design of the Joy Axivane Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy Manu/fac- 
Fans permitted installation right in the ducts on turing Company (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ont 
the floor above the plating line. Floor space was 


| 
| 
‘ d J 
SPECIALISTS IN THE COMPRESSION AND 
MOVEMENT OF AIR AND GASES SINCE 1885 
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Unless you have already applied, you'll have trouble getting a child into 
private school next fall. 


It isn’t out completely. Even though March is generally the deadline, 
all but the top schools can “make room for just one more.” But it does make 
selection tough—both in boys’ and girls’ schools. 






Best time to enroll your child is at least one year in advance. Thus you 
would be smart to apply right now for entrance in the fall of 1955. That 
A BUSINESS WEEK way you get the widest possible choice. 


“Application at birth” seldom takes place literally. But many parents 

do enroll their children when they are between eight and 10 years old. 

SERVICE You find these early applications at such schools as Groton, St. Paul’s, and 
St. Mark’s—where reputation, prestige, and demand are important factors. 






Before deciding on a particular school, educators say you should ask 
yourself a more important question: Should your child really go to a private 
school at all? For a particular child, public school might be better. 


Too many parents send their children to private schools for purely 
selfish reasons, say educators. One is their own social prestige (“My boy’s 
at Groton, you know’). Worse is the sole desire to get the child off their 
hands. That can color his whole life adversely—he senses his “abandon- 
ment,” resents both the school and his parents, feels lost and confused. 
Such a negative attitude can mean the expensive education parents paid 
for is wasted. 


Here’s a point to remember: It’s the child, not his parents, who’s going 
to the school. If old enough, he should take part in the decision whether to 
enroll and in which school. Both schools and the children who attend them 
have personalities. The two must jibe—or you're asking for trouble. 


Selecting the right schoo! takes legwork and research. Before making 
a final choice, visit at least two schools. Make a personal inspection, talk 
extensively with the headmaster or headmistress. 


Main thing to look for is the number of students per teacher. Nationally, 
public schools average 22 students to one teacher. The maximum you should 
accept in a private school is around 13 to one; the best private schools run 
as low as eight or nine to one. 


Don’t let low tuition fool you. Check up on extras—sports equipment, 
clothes, horseback riding; sabers and uniforms in military schools. They 
may bring the bill to a larger total than that for a higher-tuition school. 


























Finding a private school is easy—but finding a good one is hard. There 
are somewhere around 15,000 such schools in the country. Excluding 
parochial schools, about 1,000 of them could be called “leading” schools. To 
rate a school for a particular child, take into account both his needs and the 
school’s qualities. 


If you’re starting out to find a school cold, one of the best sources is The 
Handbook of Private Schools, published yearly by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon 
St., Boston. It lists leading schools of all types, with details on number of 
students, teaching staffs, scholarships available, tuition, etc. (Beware of 
schools that advertise too often or make outrageous claims.) 


Expect tuition to run anywhere from $600 to several thousand dollars 


PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK a year in boarding schools; $75 to $1,000 in day schools. (Girls’ schools 
APR. 3. 1954 tend to be more expensive, because of extras.) Remember that cost is not 
avg always a gauge to quality. 





If you’re considering a foreign school, make sure your child is well- 
adjusted. He'll have to take the isolation of being a “foreigner” and 
“different.” But he’ll eat as well and live as comfortably in a good European 
school as he will here. 


Don’t expect to save money. Transportation will offset any lower 
tuition and living costs. And note this: Be sure that the foreign schoo! 
covers entrance requirements for the U.S. college your child will attend. 


Generally speaking, you don’t get so good a trade-in allowance on your 
car in spring, since that’s the best selling season. Yet if the weather has 
been bad long enough for a salesman to get anxious and he’s off to such 
a slow start that his stock is piling up out back, you may do well. 


Watch the used-car ads in your newspaper. They are to the used-car 
market what the stock-exchange reports are to the stock market. Prices 
vary from day to day, from city to city. 


Here’s the best advice used-car experts at the auto factories can 
give: If you’re going to trade, clean up your car. Appearance is everything 
—especially inside. Use the electric sweeper, and don’t overlook the trunk. 


Most agree that the car should be washed, maybe polished. Others 
say it’s a waste of time and money, that an appraiser’can see through 
the dirt. All agree: Don’t repaint, and don’t have small dents removed. 
Experts can also see through even first-class repaint and repair jobs, and 
suspect they’re hiding the effects of a bad crash. 


You won’t necessarily get a higher allowance if you get a new car with 
all the trimmings. Most dealers calculate their allowance on the base price 
of the car you buy—before automatic transmission, etc. But some will 
“over-allow” if you buy enough optional equipment. They can afford to 
because they get a higher markup on extras than on the car. 


The first 10 albums of a huge series of “classic” jazz performances are 
being released this month by RCA-Victor Records. 


Under the “X” Records label, the series will eventually run to 1' 
albums. Two will be released each month from now on over a three-y: 
period. 

Many numbers have never been released. The object is to build : 
history going back to the very origins of jazz, to the most obscure early 
leaders who played in fields and honky-tonks. First albums include the 
Dixieland Jug Blowers, Ben Pollack (with Benny Goodman’s first clari: 
solo at the age of 17), and Jimmy Lunceford, among others. 


You can give special treats to your guests by raising pheasant, quail, 
and partridge domestically. Ralston Purina Co. claims it’s cheap and easy 
now with new balanced feeds. A pheasant can be ready for the oven in 

PAGE 148 14 weeks. 
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IT WAS A LONG MEETING 
-and all we talked about was ash 


Yes, gentlemen, we know what you mean. Ash from 
burning coal is on the agenda of many meetings today 
—meetings of industrial and utility power-plant oper- 
ators, air-pollution control boards, and civic-minded 
groups. 

And when you're running a big power plant whose boilers 
consume many tons of coal every hour, ash disposal be- 
comes a serious problem for discussion. You must talk 
about the high cost of equipment to trap fly-ash before 
it leaves the stack . . . the expense of paying for carting 
away tons and tons of this waste . . . and, of course, 
how to get the most out of the coals you buy, even if their 
ash content is high. 

These and related problems have plagued industrial and 
utility power-plant men for years, the more so because 
they have a keen sense of responsibility for keeping their 
cities clean, and they are determined to keep operating 
costs down not only in their own interest but also that of 
the public. 


We would like to make a suggestion. Put B&W’s Cyclone 
Furnace on the agenda for your next meeting . . . and the 
day you put the Cyclone on your firing aisle you'll start 
enjoying advantages more and more power-plant men 
are discussing. 

This more efficient method of burning coal converts most 
of the ash to molten slag, which drains continuously into 
a water pit for disposal. 


If need be, the small amount of fly-ash remaining in th 
stack gases can be trapped by simple, inexpensive ash 
collectors and then returned to the Cyclone Furnace to 
be melted into slag. Result: Elimination of air pollution 
and of the costly mess of fly-ash disposal 


The Cyclone has many other advantages of interest 
creased combustion efficiency, greater fuel flexibilil 
creased safety, and easier operation. 


All this is accomplished—and is being proved in d 
service—with less equipment, less building volum 
manual labor, and less maintenance than is possib! 
pulverized coal is used. For the Cyclone Furnace is a 
vast simplification of the entire process of coal prepara 
tion, combustion, ash segregation, and ash handling 
which brings important savings right down the lin 


vhen 


Selected to fire some of the world’s largest and most effi 
cient boilers, Cyclone Furnaces are in operation 

a variety of operating conditions—in different pa 

the country. Based on this intensive, long-rang 

ience, we will be pleased to discuss the advantay 

the Cyclone Furnace offers. 
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Discount houses are the hottest 
subject in retailing today as new 
ones spring up across the U.S. 
How do they really operate? A 
look at one of the newcomers, 
the House of Byse in Westport, 
Conn., shows that basically . . . 


They'll Sell You Almost Anything 
You Ask For—at a Discount 


(Story continues on page 152) 


and other major appliances provide volume—but also sell well. Bulk the ste 


STOVES Byse doesn’t keep many in stock. is in smaller items 
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GOT IT OR NOT they on usually find ae a catalog. THEY GET IT and discount the hay price 


If. somebody sells it margin averages 15 
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"A salute to these 
who made it possible x 




























Will your building die of 
ELECTRICAL STARVATION? 


Or will it be permanently productive 
because of its electrical flexibility? It can 
be —with Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor — 
the structural floor system in which the 
sheet steel cells are used as electrical 
raceways. 

With this advanced new floor system, 
new outlets can be installed any time.., 
in any or every square foot of floor space. 

You save building time, labor, mate- 
rials and money! 

On one job, 1,000 tons of structural 
steel were saved because of Electrifloor’s 
combination of great strength with light 
weight. Foundation costs were also cut. 

On a rush job, it saved 6 months’ 
building time—as many as 7 floors went 
in at once. As soon as a few of the cellular 
floor panels were laid and interlocked, 
they served as material storage space 
and working platform. 

Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor was de- 
veloped jointly by Fenestra* and Nepco 

—two great names in the construction 
field, 

If you want to protect your building 
investment write to Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. BW-4, 3425 Griffin 
St., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Fenestra TRIFLOOR 
Nn | elec 


& Your need for electrical flexibility for the present 
and tuture of your building encouraged Nepco and 
Fenestra to develop Electrifeor . . . @ greet od- 
vancement in building products 
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The pictures on the preceding pages 
show what has happened since early 
last year when an attorney who lived 
in Westport, Conn., and commuted to 
New York City, decided to quit com- 
muting and open up a discount house. 
Actually, he didn’t know much about 
discount houses. He had run into them 
a short while before when he went 
with a friend to a big New York dis- 
count house while the friend bought a 
Universal coffee maker. 

But Abraham B. Beiser knew some- 
thing about retailing. He had run a 
dress salon on the side in Manhattan, 
and was fascinated by the idea that 
you could sell so cheaply and still make 
money. 

He was still more fascinated when 
he noticed how many fellow commuters 
on the New Haven lugged home toast- 
ers, waffle irons, and other small appli- 
ances—all bought at discounts. So Bei- 
ser began to educate himself, going 
the round of discount houses in New 
York. At the same time he studied the 
big suburban market extending along 
the Long Island Sound from Norwalk 
to Bridgeport, Conn., and decided that 
this area could stand at least one dis- 
count house. 
¢A Manager—When he felt he was 
ready to move, he started looking for 
a manager. He heard of a young man 
named Jacquin L. Elgart, who was 
then manager of one of a chain of 
discount stores. Elgart, who had studied 
hardware retailing on the GI Bill of 
Rights, took one look at the rich Con- 
necticut littoral, and made his own 
terms. He wanted a piece of the busi- 
ness. He got it 

The two men together put up about 

$20,000 for their inventory, rented a 
frame building that had housed a gift 
shop, did some advertising, and by last 
August were in business. The name— 
the House of Bysc—is a play on Beiser’s 
name. 
* Local Angles—One of the first things 
they discovered was that operating a 
discount house in New York and in 
Connecticut are two very different 
things. 

“A lot of people outside New York 
never heard of discount houses,” savs 
Beiser. “Their attitude when they first 
came in here was, “What's wrong with 
the merchandise?’”’ The partners recall 
the man who drove up in a Jaguar, 
ordered a television set, then got huffy 
when Beiser stated the discount price. 
Beiser and Elgart actually had to argue 
with him before he would accept it. 
But this chap wasn’t running truce to 


They'll Sell You Anything 


(Story starts on page 150) 


form. “The rich,” say 
know how to buy che 
Rich or poor, the p 
necticut Yankees are s| 
take their time 
they won't show up 
This worried Elgart t 
“In New York,” hi 
customer walks out of 
gone for good. So yor 
you can to get them 
dotted line. When | 
here and saw them 
buying, | was panicky 
¢ Personalized—lgart 
fied the New York i 
conditions. In New Y 
tend to be impersonal, t 
fillers, but the House 
friendliness and servi 
local, small-town stor 
had several consequen 
For one thing, it 
partners give considera 
customers. Last weck 
wife of a radio networ 
in to talk about equipp 
She’s redoing her hon 
spent an hour going 
finally picking a rang 
frigerator, washer, di 
lists at $1,600. The pri 
profit—which they 
June and only then 
doesn’t go elsewher 
$133. 
Another 
situation is that the p 
must be extra careful 
Thev sav that they 
possible from transsh 
unauthorized sources 
no chances on losing fi 
the vear’s warranty « 
installation service wh 
bv the authorized dist 
company itself. They 
buy between 85% ar 
goods from sources 
manufacturers. (The | 
doesn’t belong to a 
pool, though some h 
¢ Live and Let Live—1 
the House of Byse can 
through regular chann 
of fact is franchised 
makers of appliances 
As the partners sec 
turers themselves arc 
existence of the discor 
could wipe us out im | 
wanted to,” says Elg 
partner thinks that t! 
want to because sales f 
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World's Largest Manufacturer of Aircraft Landing Gear 


_— we can sponge up unwanted impact 


’ withDnops of OW! 


to earth at tremendous velocities. The 
principles we apply work as well al 

sorbing pounds as they do tons. Size 
is no obstacle—biggest, smallest, or 
in-between, Our skill has made us the 


Whatever your product—if it is subjected 
to unwanted impact, that impact may 
cost you money. Our knowledge of im- 
pact-absorption can be important to you. 


Perhaps it is destructive vibration; 
perhaps crushing impact. We know 
how to control both with impact ab- 
sorbers using air and oil, or oil alone, 
engineered for precise control. 

The world’s largest “impact absorbers” 
are the landing gears we make for giant 
aircraft. They cushion tons crashing 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 
Dept. 8-4 + Cleveland 5, Ohio 


BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS © AIR-OlL IMPACT ABSORBERS tion . 


ordinar 
weight of a drive system, reduce its space, 
cumbersomeness, increase its 
control accuracy, and provide pin-point 
positioning. Let our engineers ok 
your ideas for our ball. 


Combinin 
Cleveland 
actuator drive wit 
compare 


lessen its 


world’s largest manufacturer otf this 


kind of product. 


These facilities and knowledge are 
ready for your engineers to draw upon 


Write for the booklet which will give 
you a briet idea of these facilities and 
typical product applications. 


the screw with balls makes 
neumatic’s patented ball-screw 

as little as 10% fric- 
to as much as 65% for 
screw drives, You can cut the 


out 
-screw mechanisms. 
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would have take 
ume if they really got 
eliminating the discount 
says. So they go on lo 
tributors with goods, 
that these distributors 
have to accept the over 
The distributor in ti 
discounters. 

There are plenty 
around. Take, for exam t offered 
to the House of Byse « tceard b 
a distributor of air-con ig equip 
ment. “Don’t get caug! ‘ 
tory if we have a co 
reads. “Order one at a 
at the quantity discount 
¢ Low Inventory—Thi 
the discount operation | 
count house doesn’t ha 
expensive and potential! ferous in 
ventory of major applia: All of th 
House of Byse’s stock, v vy about 
$30,006 at wholesale, i fic appli 
ances, toys, and smalle: from gift 
wares to pens, watches kes. The 
partners stock only al four floor 
models in major app When 
someone wants a refrig: tove 
all they have to do i up 
phone. The appliance 
rectly from the distrib 
tomer. 

Some things the pa 
fairly heavily. Watche 
Right now, with June 
the offing, they hav 
wrist watches. Thev h 
worth about $4,000 
profit will be modest 
at $125, for instance 
discount. The House of 
of this for its gross pi 
¢ Turnover—“How ca: 
over,” says Elgart. “¢ 
get out.” 

The House of By 
about everything vou c 
nationally branded lin 
sinks. This makes it, lik 
houses, a sort of cat 
store. “It sometimes 
we spend just about | 
ing to find catalogs and 
Beiser. 

One thing the partn 
to try to switch brand 
try to upgrade the cust 
to get a larger margin 
in point occurred last 
woman came in and 
known steam iron. | 
the shelf, but instead of 
sure thing he tried to 
competing steam iron 
a lower margin 

Here’s what he tol 

“Tl sell you Brand X 
madam, but I can’t gi’ 
on it because it’s fair-t 
company won't let us cut 
I can give you a discow 


; 
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@Mry products .. . keyed to basic human needs 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT 


Your road-building tax dollars will go further today. 
They'll pay off in smoother rides on roads that, through the 
years, will require less maintenance. Believe it or not, tiny 
air bubbles generated in the concrete make the difference ! 
A major “trouble-spot” in concrete highways used to be 
the destructive pressure exerted by freezing water, aggra- 
vated by the expansive growth of de-icing salt crystals. But 
now the billions of air bubbles in each cubic yard of 
“air-entrained” concrete serve as expansion chambers to 
relieve this pressure. Surface flaking and cracking are re- 





BETTER HIGHWAYS! 


duced; roads stay in “like-new” condition far longer. 
Today, thirty states specify air-entrained concrete to insure 
lower maintenance costs on all new concrete highways, 
eleven others use it for some. 

Dewey and Almy pioneered in the development of air- 
entrainment in concrete. Our Darex AEA is the most 
widely used brand of air-entraining agent in the world. It 
helps you get better, longer lasting highways . . . and it 
helps your local ready-mix plant give you more durable, 
easier-to-work-with concrete for any construction need. 


Ory 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
Offices or Subsidiaries in Buenos Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, Son Leandro (Cal.), Sd0 Paulo, Tokye. 


Shoe Materials * Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * Adhesives * CRYOVAC bags for Food 


* Soda Lime * Flowed-in Gasket Compounds 


“Battery Separators * Chemical Products for the Construction Industry * Meteorological Balloons * Textile Printing Products * Organic Chemicals 








[f Labor Is 
Your Problen— 


INVESTIGATE | 
ARKANSAS’ 
PLANT SITES 


Labor and management together 
have a good record in Arkansas. 
There is plenty of skilled and un- 
skilled labor and “women who 
work” waiting for your call .. . 
and at wages you'll find attrac. 
tive on your production cost 
sheets 


Write me personally or call me on 

my private phone FRanklin 2.3428 

and let me show you how your 

plant can prosper in 
Arkansas 






FRANCIS CHERRY 
Governor 


NSAS 


i THE CENTER OF THE OMLY Soo 
MULE RADIUS THAT GIVES YOU 
61 MRLUOR OF YOUR CUSTOMERS 





BUSCHMAN CUTS 


CONVEYOR ASSEMBLY 
COSTS 50% 


for avtomotive transmission builder 


More thon a year's use shows thot a 
Buschman Roller Conveyor has cut approxi. 
mately 50% in assembly costs for o noted 
transmission manufacturer. "Very satisfied 
with the installation,” the user reports that 
the conveyor is flexible, permits time-saving 
straight line assembly never possible before 

There's a Buschmon Conveyor to move 
practically any part or product faster, 
easier ond at lower cost. Find out why 
users in every industry say Buschman Con. 
veyors ore "Better Built A Better Buy.” 


Write for literature: Catalog 60 — Roller 
Conveyors or Catalog 400 
Conveyor Line 


Complete 


The E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. 
4477 Cliften Ave. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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*... the discount house ex- 
ists because of two things: 
nationally advertised brands 
and fixed prices...” 

DISCOUNT starts on p. 150 


and it’s got a better handle anyway in 
my opinion. 

¢ The Margin—How much the House 
of Byse shaves off the margin depends 
on how much there is to shave off in 
the first place. Two examples will show 
the range of possibilities 

Exampie I is a so-called “low end” 
(or inexpensive) television sect made by 
a well known manufacturer. It lists for 
$179.95. The price to the dealer is 
$142, plus freight of, say, $3. That's a 
spread of $35. The partners keep $15 
of this, give the other $20 to the cus- 
tomer. 

Example II is a de luxe model in an- 
other line. The “suggested” retail price 
is $630, the dealer's price $446. In 
this case, the House of Byse hands $150 
back to the customer, keeps $30-odd 
for itself. Averaged out, the House of 
Byse’s over-all margin comes to about 
14% to 15% of the sales volume. 

There’s more than one way to trim 

a price. There’s the case of a smaller 
appliance maker who sells his line 
an distributors. The distributor 
in the Connecticut area sells the leader 
of the line (it lists at $59.95) for $38.97 
in lots of one or two. For orders of 
three or more, the price is $35.97. And 
$35.97 is just about the price Beiser 
charges. How does he do it? Well, in 
New York City the manufacturer sells 
directly to retailers at $29.40. Beiser 
buys his supply in New York City. 
* Inconsistency—This is what Beiser 
means when he talks about the “incon- 
sistency” of manufacturers. But for 
some few makers the pair have great 
respect—the ones that really police the 
retailers and see that the prices aren’t 
cut. Beiser has had two letters from 
Sunbeam about price-cutting. He's had 
one from Revere. And General Elec- 
tric has brought suit to stop him from 
cutting smal appliance prices that are 
fair-traded. ‘The partners say they won't 
cut these prices. 

The fact, Elgart readily admits, is 
that the discount house exists only be- 
cause of two things—nationally adver- 
tised brands and fixed prices. This gives 
discount houses something to slash. 
Some houses do carry secondary lines of 
little known off-brands; some carry a 
lot of junky giftware items—“borax” to 
the trade—that have no fixed prices. 
Beiser and Elgart turn their noses up at 
this stuff, carry almost nothing but well 
known lines. 

This suggests a basic discount house 
gambit. When you ask Elgart or Beiser 





how much something the reply 
follows a fixed formula: ““Madam, that 
lists for $4.98. Our pri 20% off, 
or $3.98.” ‘The price tas 1 the mer 
chandise are always mark: th the list 
price. You have to ask t | out the 


discount. 

¢ Out in the Open—\\ mu do ask 
Beiser and his partnet figure it 
out right there in front Don't 
go into the back room Elgart 


“If you do, something happens 
Maybe the customer co ff, mayb 


she gets suspicious.’ 


Neither of them will s price OVC! 
the phone. They get shi that way 
by competing dealers. ‘| lir see m 
reason why they should it that 
easy for them. 

When the partners g ) price in 
the store, they make a p of writ 
ing the date, the nam iddress of 
the customer, and the q tion. Thi 


way, they say, they can having to 
figure the pric¢ out all 
the customer comes bach 


it ends disputes. If tl 


un when 
thermore 
tomer in 


sists he got a different tation, E] 
gart and Beiser can al oke the 
book. 

. Single Price—Both in hementh 
that they quote only e to all 
customers, that they n te differ 
ent customers different is Som 


discount houses are acct f doing 

“You're finished onc lo that in 
Connecticut,” says Bei In New 
York, yes; up here, no. | y would 
hear about someon 
lower price. He'd get m juse you 
didn’t give it to him, ane first thing 
you know it would be wn you 
played favorites.” 


ctting a 


There is an exception er. Like 
many discount houses, | House of 
Byse hands out cards. ‘T! re mainly 
used to acquire busin ndustrial 
communities. The partn ive them 


ts and to 
em out to 


to personnel men at lar; 
unions. They, in turn, | 
workers. These cards enti! 


i¢ holder 


to a small extra discount of about 1‘ 

to 3%, says Beiser, on oods 

¢ Delivery—A customer discount 
houses runs into som« osts b« 
yond the discount pric ted. The 
partners have no delive k, so get 
ting a major applianc red from 
warchouse to custome: ts the cus 


When 


HCisel calls 


tomer anywhere from $4 | 
television sets are invol 
on one of two local ‘T'S 
which he had made ar nents for 
installation. As for m ppliances, 
Beiscr Says that there 


irmen with 


problem 


Most manufacturers cith e factor 
branches or authorized to hand 
it 


ilso on 


e Credit—The House of B 


a par with other applian lealers in 
another respect: financi It doesn’t 
handle its own paper; it ts any re 
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quests for credit through a local bank, 
which accepts them on a personal loan 
basis. Customers of other retail stores 
dealing through the bank get the same 
rates. 

In common with other discount 
houses, however, Beiser and his partner 
won't take trade-ins. (This probably 
explains why the classified sections of 
local newspapers in many places in the 
country get more and more jammed 
with offerings of used appliances.) They 
argue that the trade-in is merely another 
way of discounting and that their dis- 
count is more generous than the trade-in 
offered by a regular dealer. 

They make one exception. They will 
take a TV set as trade-in on a new one, 
if the old set is in perfectly good condi- 
tion. In the event that it is, they sell 
the customer the new set at the cost to 
them, then resell the old set for some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $30. “So 
ae we get a profit of $15 on each 
transaction,’ says Beiser, “which isn't 
bad considering we sometimes don’t 
make that much on inexpensive sets.” 
¢ Touch Costs—These transactions do 
pose another kind of threat, however. 
They add to the cost of doing business, 
and the new firm sails so close to the 
wind that it can’t afford to increase 
costs anywhere. Even if rent is cheap 
and there are no costs for delivery, 
there are certain high costs inherent in 
the partners’ way of doing business. The 
telephone bill is heavy, for example, 
because of the lengths to which the pair 
will go to get customers the goods they 
want. The monthly bill averages $300. 
Advertising costs are running high, too, 
they say, partly because of the fact 
they can’t avail themselves of coopera- 
tive advertising allowances that most 
manufacturers offer to retailers. ‘The 
reason is that the manufacturers won't 
help to subsidize advertising that cuts 
prices—and the House of Byse doesn’t 
see why it should help to subsidize in 
stitutional ads that help all dealers 

The partners admit they don’t know 
vet what the cost ratios of the venture 
will amount to. They think that their 
break-even point will come when they 
hit an annual volume of about $200,000 
or $250,000. They think they can 
achieve this by adding one more em 
ployee. (They hire two people ow.) 
¢ Rivals’ View—What about the com 
petition? It’s hurting, admittedly, from 
the business taken away by the House 
of Byse. A big appliance dealer one 
town away says he feels the effect, more 
in trafic appliances than major items. 

Beiser claims that nearby dealers have 
had to shave their prices a little be- 
cause of the House of Byse. 

This may be only the beginning. One 
thing seems certain; The discount house 
is helping to lower margins on all ap- 
pliances. For the over-all situation, 
turn the page. 
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VW. .. Texas Instruments, is a pioneer developer 

and manufacturer of transistors . . . the tiny electronic devices 
that do many of the things vacuum tubes can do... 

and more. Transistors are destined to contribute to your 
own living via radio, television, hearing aids . . . and 
backstage in industry, These “fabulous midgets” represent 
one of the most revolutionary electronic developments 

of the past half century. 


Starting as a laboratory operation just a few months ago 
TI production lines now turn out many hundreds of 
transistors each day for shipment all over the world 
Backing up this production record is an extensive program 
of research in silicon and other semi-conductor 
materials. Objectives: Ever finer products in a broade: 
and more diversified line and a continuing spiral in 

the rate of unit production. Illustrated: Aging racks, wher: 
every TI transistor is conditioned to assure uniform 
operating characteristics. 


TI is many things... research, manufacturing, and supply 
... in electronics, instrumentation, and electro-mechanics 
TI, through its associate GSI (Geophysical Service In« 
and its six related companies), is a pioneer in the 

use of the reflection seismograph method for oil exploration 
on a worldwide scale. Last but not least, TI is a 
hard-working member of the Free World’s defense team 


Keep an eye on TI! 
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Price Cutters Grab the Ball 


@ Discount houses, springing up all over the coun- 
try, are now forcing down the prices of appliances and other 


hardgoods. 


@ So far, manufacturers have done little but gripe 
and mull over ideas for reinforcing fair trade laws. 


Retailing is going through an up- 
heaval that may prove as significant as 
that which produced the supermarket 
back in the 1930s. This current revolu- 
tion in the marketplace, which affects 
appliances and hardgoods, has no name 
as yet. So far, it gets its identity from 
its chief symptom—the discount house. 
It might be called the Discount Revo- 
lution 

The analogy between the supermar- 
ket and the discount house has oc- 
curred to a number of people. Said a 
partner in a discount house in Toledo 
last week: 

“Why shouldn’t we cut prices? Our 
overhead is low. We are no worse than 
the supermarkets and cut-rate drug- 
stores of 15 years ago.” The same con- 
nection of ideas has occurred to the 
men who run the House of Byse, a dis- 
count operation recently started in 
Westport, Conn. (page 150). They 
think of themselves as the vanguard in 
4 movement that eventually will come 
to dominate the selling of appliances 
and many other hardgoods just as the 
supermarket came to dominate food re- 
tailing. 

Will this eventually come about? 

« Chances Are Good—At this stage of 
the game it is pretty hard to tell exactly 
what shape the future will take and what 
will finally become of the discount 
house 

here are countervailing forces push- 
ing in other directions. For instance, the 
development of full lines of appliances 
by a few major manufacturers works in 
the direction of the franchised agency 
operation familiar to the auto industry 
(BW -—Jul.18°53,p66) 

One thing does seem certain, how- 

ever: No matter what form the distribu- 
tion of appliances and other hardgoods 
finally Re the cost of distribution is 
due for a readjustment-- 
downward. 
* Fait Accompli—The readjustment has 
probably already taken place. In a sur- 
vev of the country, BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters last week sampled the prices at 
which you can buy appliances at the 
present time. 

The prices they were quoted followed 
an interesting and consistent pattern 
way below the “suggested” prices. Here 


permanent 


158 


were the prices they were given in five 
cities on: 

W esting- General 

house Electr: 


Laundro- Vacuum 
mat Cleaner 


List price. .$299.95 $89.95 
Columbus . 245 65 
Atlanta 230 62.40 
Boston .... 240 63 
Los Angeles. 232.89 61.97 
Nashville .. 240 72 

The discount house has made its 
mark, 

Not only have some of them grown 
into large enterprises—Polk Bros. in 
Chicago does an annual volume of some 
$20-million—but they have proliferated 
remarkably within the past few months. 
In Rhode Island there was only one 
discount house a few months ago. 
Now there are three, and others are 
making overtures. In San Francisco 
there are now 45 to 50 with an esti- 
mated total volume of $10-million last 
vear—triple 1952's volume. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. estimates 
that there are 10,000 discount houses 
in the U.S. No one has a clear idea 
of the total volume they do 
¢ New Laws?—Whatever it is, the sit- 
uation greatly disturbs the regular re- 
tailers, who like to think of themselves 
as “legitimate” as opposed to the “boot- 
leggers.” A dealer in San Francisco, 
when asked by a customer about a dis- 
count, retorts, ““What are vou, a Com- 
munist?” ‘This would indicate that 
nerves are cracking. 

All this furor would make it appear 
that discount houses are something new 
on the marketing scene, when in fact 
they date back to the 1930s or earlier. 
However, it is generally agreed that it 
has been only in the postwar era that 
they have become a major factor 

But it has also brought a lot of price 
cutting by other merchants into full 
bloom, too. There is a significant point 
hidden in the table above. In the case 
of the first four cities, the prices quoted 
are from discount houses. In the fifth 
city, Nashville, a regular appliance 
dealer is responsible. 

* Out in the Open—In New York City 
the discount situation has long been 
rough, with discount houses and appli- 


ance dealers slugging it 
the rest of the count: 
gulfed, too: 

Cleveland: “‘Nearly « 
appliance dealer, with th 
department stores and 
dealers, operates as a 
today.” 

Toledo: “It’s a lot « 
to arrange a discount of 
cally anything under t! 
figure out just which esta 
operating strictly as disco 

Kansas City: “Ther 
discount houses out he 
tice is widespread, with a 
tions on the principal t 
¢ The Pattern—T oday 
distinguish five broad, 5 
price-cutting operations 

The distributor who 
back door to retail cust: 
who could get it fer y 
gone on a more organize: 
of cases. The furniture 
wholesalers who sell to 


But now 


been en 


Cleveland 
«ception of 

few big 
nt hous 


n Toledo 
yn practi 
than to 
iments are 
ouses.” 
pienty of 
prac 
lred varia 


the 


ible to 
types of 


out the 
The man 

ile ha 
in a lot 
rife with 


track 


The industrial supply house that do« 


a discount business on t 
sumer goods 

Brokers, or “hip poc! 
who don’t stock anythin 
it for you somewhere 
charge 10% over thei: 

Buying clubs. Ther 
ing plans that operat 
with church groups, frat 
tions, labor unions 


The straight discount hou 


issue a card, but the car 
of advertising than anyt! 
¢ Promoters—Interlaced 
erations are all kinds of 
ations. For example, th: 
Buyers League in San | 
acts as liaison between 
bor union members and 
panies willing to sell 

¢ Unofficial Sanction— | 
degrees of complicit 
One example is provid 
distributor who lets 
houses bring in custom 
the stock before buving 

Distributors come 
blame. Said a Cleveland 
week: “Every one of t 
has more dealers on his 
ever before, which mea 
to anyone in order to m« 
After all, we discount h 
good customers.” 

It is generally agree: 
turers look the other \ 
the talk about policing 
cleaning up franchises 
seems to happen. In f 
facturer who is weeding 
chises on the East Coast 
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YOU ARE LOOKING 
AT ONE THING 


Covumsion 
CAN’T TOUCH 
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It is a sheet of Tygon plastic. Flexible 
enough you can fold it in your hand. Tough 

enough to outwear leather many times over. 

It shrugs off with equal ease — both 

acids and alkalies, 
















How is it used? In many ways. In 
sheet form as a protective lining for 
tahks containing corrosive chemicals; or 
as gasketing in critical sealing operations. 
Far more resistant to chemical attack than 
rubber, far easier to install, Tygon possesses 
the unusual property of being neutral, 
neither affecting nor affected by the 
vast majority of industrial chemicals. 
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As tubing — in bores ranging from 
.120” to 2” — Tygon pipes acids, alkalies, 
pharmaceuticals, beverages, milk, liquid 
foods, blood plasma — highly critical and 
sensitive solutions —in perfect safety. Glass 
clear, flexible as a piece of string, Tygon Tubing 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
TYGON PORTFOLIO 

Detailed technical data on the use of Tygon in 

its various forms, arranged in a convenient 

reference binder. 

Address: The U, S. Stoneware Company 

Plastics and Synthetics Division 
































| is the standard of research laboratories the en Fe, 

| world over. Ask for the TYGON PORTFOLIO, 
As a liquid Tygon serves both as a paint and as PRODUCT OF 
a dip coating. Applied by brush or spray, it protects 
metals and concrete from attack by acid fumes. 


Tygon molds as readily as rubber, and in this STONEWARE 
form extends its protective qualities over an 
almost unlimited range of intricate shapes. 





Tygon may prove the perfect answer. 





| If corrosion is a problem to you — 





376-D Plastics and Synthetics Division 


From Alaska to Zamboanga, wher- 
ever man has need for water... 
there you will find Layne. Layne is 
the name of a product — but it is 
more than that —- much more, 

The name Layne is also the name 
of a service, international in scope, 
that includes every phase of ground 
water development, from preliminary 
exploration to maintenance of in- 
stalled equipment. To Industry, Ag- 
riculture, Municipality, Layne serv- 
ice and Layne “know-how” means the 
ability to solve any problem that re- 
lates to water and keep it solved. 

For information consult your near- 
est Layne Associate Company, or 
write 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memplus 8, Tennessee 


oyu 


Water Wells 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 


Layne Associate Companies 
Throughout the World 





the weak dealers and keeping the strong 
ones—regardless of whether they're dis- 
counters or not. 

A few companies—notably Sunbeam— 
are earnestly trying to stop price cut- 
ting. Elgin and Sheaffer are mentioned 
with respect. Crosley is wielding a big 
stick in Chicago (some of the discount 
houses are dropping the Crosley line as 
a result). 
¢ What to Do—But how far will manu- 
facturers go when they. start to lose 
volume? 

The dilemma of the manufacturer 
was nicely pointed up in Boston when 
Sam Terban, who runs Kimball Jewel- 
ers, won.a General Electric award for a 
top selling job on appliances. The 

nze: a trip to the Inaugural Ball. 
hen he got back home from Wash- 
ington he found a lawsuit awaiting him 
brought by GE because of the massive 
Kimball discount operations. 

Manufacturers could undoubtedly do 
considerable to wipe out price cutting, 
But there are some big deterrents. One 
is the prospect of being underpriced 
by competitors who are willing to let 
their price level fall. Another is the 
expense of policing, which raises the 
question: Is it worth it? 


. ggg ena are innumerable 
subterfuges, American ingenuity no- 
where showing to better advantage than 
in price cutting. In New York and 
other cities a discount house will sell 
you a fair-traded item at full list price— 
and throw in a non-fair-traded item for 
practically wv In San Diego, deal- 
crs are ere $5 on an old frying pan 
in a trade-in on a Sunbeam appliance. 
In Detroit they'll allow you $20 on your 
old broom when you buy a vacuum 
cleaner. 

There are other loopholes. The latest 
to be exploited is a legal loophole in 
the fair trade laws, which according to 
at least one recent court decision do 
not cover interstate shipments. Hence 
the recent influx of discount houses into 
the District of Columbia, which has no 
fair trade law. Major New York dis- 
count houses—Masters and Korvette 
among them—are opening branches 
there. 


GM's New Drive... 


. . . for a bigger share 
of the $3-billion auto replace- 
ment parts market has the 
rest of the trade jittery. 


Giant General Motors is out to swing 
its weight in another field. It wants to 
increase its sales of automobile replace- 
ment parts—a business in which the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturer now cuts a 
satéelnaty small figure. 


Replacement parts 
$3-billion annual bu 
categories of common | 
are made by several mai 
will fit a number of car 


less than 10% of the marke 


to Merle St. Aubin, G) 
service. 
¢ Barrage of Criticism 


to improve its competi! 


General Motors has sti 
It has been accused « 
monopoly, of trying t 
parts jobbers and even 
dealers—of whittling 
dealers’ business. 

The hubbub stems f1 
sale distribution progra 
put into effect Jan. | 
quately explained to t! 
wake of the criticism fr 


tions that the corporati 


competing with jobber 


is putting together what 


be a simple public expla 
get it off the hook. 

¢ Parts Channels—But 
simple subject nor a pa 
lot of manufacture: 
Stripped to its bones 
fight is about: 

General Motors does 
and sell automobiles; it 
replacement parts that 
its own and competing 
as water pumps, valve 
has two distribution ch 
parts. One is its car di 
is jobbers of two of it 
sions, United Motors S 
Spark Plug. 

Both channels wh 
pendent garages. But 
car dealer acted as wh 
some parts for the 
handled, and he bous 
from his car division 
wholesale outlet for U: 
AC parts. And UMS 
service their jobbers wit! 
car divisions. In eff 
wholesaling distributior 
rate and didn’t let part 
channel to another. 
¢ Pushing Dealer Whok 
ago as 1947, GM rea 
steadily losing ground 
ment parts market. O 
the local level were u1 
on equivalent parts. 

To get back into c 
five years ago, GM t 
led up to the present 
dealer was the focal point 
to jockey jobbers’ di 
and AC parts to meet 
the dealer is both 
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part with a suggested retail price of a 
dollar. The amount of his dealer's dis 
count varies with the part, but assume 
he paid 60¢. Assume the retail cus 
tomer will pay the full dollar. 

You're a garageman and want 100 
of those parts. You’re not going to pay 
a dollar each because you can get an 
equivalent down the street for maybe 
75¢ each. 

So back about 1949 GM set up what 
St. Aubin terms an “overriding dis- 
count” for the wholesaling end of a car 
dealer's parts business. Using the $1 
part again as an example, the dealer sold 
it to the garageman at 75¢. He made 
only 15¢, although he could have made 
40¢ if he sold the part at retail. So 
GM gave him an extra 12.5% of what 
he paid for the part—or 7.5¢—making 
the dealer’s profit 22.5¢. Based on the 
retail price of the $1, the dealer's total 
discounts added up to 47.5%. 

The purpose of the plan was to get 
more dealers interested in being whole- 
salers, so that GM could make a deeper 
penetration of the replacement parts 
market. 

Through its override discount for 
dealers, GM sought to equalize the 
competitive battle with outside jobbers 
who normally get discounts in a range 
of 55%-65%. 
¢ Latest Moves—The plan didn’t suc 
ceed entirely, though. There were still 
gaps. So at the start of this year the 
corporation changed the strict separa 
tion between types of parts handled by 
dealers and UMS and AC jobbers. Now 
car dealers can handle UMS and AC 
parts and obtain the same price as job 
bers on these parts when they sell at 
wholesale. 

But while putting car dealers into 
competition with UMS and AC job 
bers, GM also put the latter into com 
petition with the dealers. It now per 
mits UMS and AC jobbers to sell cer 
tain car division parts. At the same 
time, GM raised the overriding discount 
for car dealers. The discount now varies 
according to the part, but generally is 
around 25%. (It is as high as 40% 
for only one item: Packard [lectric 
Division Cables.) But the dealer gets 
the override only on the parts he a 
tually wholesales. 

When the dealer sells a part at whol 
sale he gets the same total discount as 
a UMS or AC jobber, and this approxi 
mates the discount of jobbers handling 
equivalent non-GM parts. 

Now GM arms both its distribution 
channels with equal fire power in all re 
placement parts competition. The bit 
ter complaints, naturally, come from 
non-GM _ jobbers and manufacturers 
Like auto manufacturers, they probably 
realize that competing on equal terms 
with General Motors can be a hazardous 
way of life. 
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Operator re- 
moving completed 
ceiling diffuser 
ring from Farquhar 
Hydraulic Press at 
Tuttle & Bailey, 
inc., New Britain, 
Conn 


Tuttle & Bailey reports: 


FARQUHAR HYDRAULIC PRESS 
Makes New Product Possible 


Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, 
Conn., produces heating convectors, 
ceiling diffusers, grilles, registers, etc., 
as well as several defense products for 
the United States. When production 
of the ceiling diffusers was first planned, 
the company found they could not be 
manufactured with existing equipment 
at their plant. 

Tuttle & Bailey then consulted with 
various hydraulic press companies, 
searching for a design to meet their 
requirements. Finally, the A. B. Far- 
quhar Company came up with the 
best design—and at the lowest cost 

a 450-ton press with pressing ram 
speed of 0 to 45 in./min., approach 
and return speed of 390 in./min., and 
an operating hydraulic pressure of 
2650 Ibs./sq. in. 

The company is very pleased with 
Farquhar’s low maintenance cost, too. 
The press was installed in Aug. 1950, 


feck. ‘ a w a bas Oe 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 


and has required no maintenanc: 
than occasional gasket replacement 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 
The above installation is just one mor 
example of Farquhar performanc: 
heavy production! Farquhar Pre 
are built-for-the-job . . . assure 
production due to rapid advanc« 
return of the ram . . . greater accura 
because of extra-long guides on 
moving platen .. . easy, smooth ope 
tion with finger-tip controls longer 
life due to positive control of spe 
and pressure on the die ng 
dependable service with minimu 
maintenance cost! 

For our free catalog showing Farqu 
har Hydraulic Presses in al! sizes 
capacities for all types of industr 
write to: THe Otiver Corporation 
A. B. Farqunar Div., Hydraulic Pr: 
Dept,, 1501 Duke St., York, Pa 


A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 per line 
($2.98 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacentt ———= 
Sales Engineer: Non-metallic gasket field. Un- 
usual oppertunity for a qualified man, one who 
has a complete knowledge of this market and 
customers, experienced in applications for non- 
metallic gaskets, to sell, work with and train 
other sales engineers. Well established company 
Wishes to expand present coverage. Write for 
details, enclose your resume. Rogers Corpora- 
tion, Goodyear, Connecticut, Milton Yeoman, 
Personnei Director 


=a Selling Opportunity Offered ==———= 


2. bath ted for "7 ily 


Factory 7 e d 

advertised line short-run stampings and plas- 
ties, Muet understand dies and stampings, This 
is @ main line, but companion lines allowable. 
You will represent an established manufacturer 
of highest quality short-run stampings; gener- 
ous commission paid; exclusive territory. Bar- 
vey Vogel Mfg. Co,, 2577 Como Ave., St, Paul 1, 
Minn 


=m Positions Wanted: 

Food and Restaurant Industry Junior Executive. 
Qualified in buying, quantity preparation, food 
control, service, sales promotion and personnel, 
Exp. In large operation management, supervi- 
sion of multiple unita Executive or manage- 
ment position desired in large scale food oper- 
ation. Resumé submitted upon request Pw. 
Mech. Engineer—32, Diversified experience, De- 


2168, Business Week 
sign to manufacture. PW-2066, Business Week, 








Desire position in Western Europe. 32, diversi- 
fled experience on executive level with high de- 
grees of reap< onsibilities Hard worker, Top ref- 
erences, PW Business Week 


Plant M 
desires position 
Assistant to 





or Assistant to Executive. Man 
as manager of emall plant or 
production executive Successful 
record as organizer, administrator, and super- 
visor Eight years in precision metal working 
and light assembly flelda. Engineering gradu- 
ate, Age 34. PW.-2260, Business Week. 


Plant Manager, Works Manager, 45, 21 years 
diversified experience in industrial manage- 
ment, Successful plant management experience 
in highly competitive products, Present earn- 
ings over $15,000, P'W.2286, Business Week. 


Sales Engineer—Presently employed Textile in- 
dustry. Have textile engineering degree, age 33, 
5 years selling, and administrative backgroun4, 
Desires change to industry offering greater op- 
portunity, PW.2249, Rusiness Week. 


Albett Bonelli Doctor of Political and Social 
Sciences Royal University of Rome, Italy Bach- 
elor of Law. Rutgers University. Sceks Execu- 
tive position at top Policy level. Excellent ref- 
erences, 808 North 63rd Street, Philadelphia 31 
Pa, TR-7-3172 , 


===e=Selling Opportunities Wanted==—<—<= 
Florida—State or area distributorship wanted 


by ex-national sales mer. residing in fouth Filia. 
Organization can be built in any direction de- 
sired if merit of product warrants, Ploneering 
wales problem a specialty, No food or clothing 
lines, RA-2111, Business Week 


Established manutacturer’s e, 

uate engineer, needs additional lines. Operates 
south central Pennsylvania, calling on archi. 
tects, contractors and industrials, RA-1961, 
Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVACES. 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-eurth studies made in any country, Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 31430 Weat 42nd S8t., New 
York 36. New York 
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Rental Car—Air Taxi, Luther Flying Service Co., 


Co., Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa 


Free Brochure! “Selling the $41.5-Billion a Year 
Government Market.” Write Federal Procure- 
ment & Subcontracts Daily, 10-42 47th Road, 
Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 


Satisfied With Your Company Publication? Ex- 
panding Chicago area business monthly offers 
the unusual opportunity to participate in its 
low coste—share our editors’ time. Will handle 
all or part of your writing, production, print- 
ing, addressing, mailing. You can also benefit by 
having our staff make your publication really 
sell your ideas, 88-2217, Business Week 


Valuation of business, partnorep. contract. 
Ask for more information and cos M. Fis- 
cher, 60 E. 42 8t.. N 17, N. ¥ 


sili tieiiianas Patent Attorney==== 
Information Book, without obligation. 


Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47, Assoc, 
Examiner Pat. Off. 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Patent 
Lawyer, 44BW1, Warner Bidg., Wash, 4, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale-—Patents, Dies, Trademark for metal 
household item that has been tested and ac- 
cepted, Sox 301, Camden, New Jersey 


Oil and gas reserves can be found and profitably 
developed by those in favorable financial posi- 
tion under the guidance of individual who 
served 25 years with companies in oil and gas 
exploration Drilling deals will be available 
ranging from those with more risk and chance 
for great profit to those with less risk and 
chance for reasonable profit. All will have geo- 

eal merit Please reply BO-2022, Business 


Do the uncertainties of tooling costs prevent 
you from bringing out that new product? A 
principal of Mechaneers Incorporated will sit 
down with your planners or at your Board meet- 
ing while your tocling appropriation is dia- 
cussed. We will give you a firm price quotation 
for the process engineering, tool designing, tool 
building, tool tryout, and building of prototypes 
of your new product, Top management execu 
tives are invited to write for a copy of “The 
Mechaneers Pian." Mechancers Incorporated, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Operating Nationally. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Industrial B Gastonia, N. C. Will build 
up to 25,000 eq. ft. modern, one story, manufa 
turing space on ten year lease basis. Railroad, 
utilities, natural gas For complete details 
write: Gastonia Industrial Diversi fication Com- 
mission, Box 823-B, Gastonia, N. C 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Canadian Manufacturer located in centre of 
Industrial Ontario, with branch distribution 
across Canada, has capacity for additional 
lines or contract work on sheet metal, light 
plate and machine production. Also have we!l- 
equipped, wood-working department with open 
capacity, If desirous of entering Canadian mar- 
ket, advise us of your needs. CWW.-2286, Busi- 
ness Week. 


TRAVEL & SPORTS 


Owner 45 #t. yaw! will take parties of 4 to 6 
for cruises, months June. July Auguet from 
Fasex, Conn. L. P. Young. Deep Ri Conn 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





The battle for Regal Shoe chain (BW 
Jul.25°53,p138) is goi rown Shoc 
Co.'s way. James | tehead, Jr., 
Regal president, estimates that Brown 
now holds 48% of Ri ires, has a 
contract that would b holding 
to 83% This seems t t General 
Shoe, rival bidder for R ut of the 
running. 
° 

Fed 
illegal 
deal 


Sunshine Biscuit was d by 
eral Trade Commissi: th 
price discrimination an isive 
ing practices. FTC hine’s vol 
ume discount plan n higher 
prices for some custon in others 
FTC also attacked Si ne’s agree 
ments with Statler Manufacturers Corp., 
which allow only Sun yroducts t 
be dispensed through vending 
machines. 

2 
The sky is limited: Sky 
must pay fees to the 
practice their art if th« 0 requires 
The state supreme court eld a Talla 
hassee ordinance requi » $25 city 
permit and a $5 fee for idvertising 
flight. 


in Florida 


vhere they 


e 
National Credit Cards hich 
credit cards covering thing 
hotel bills to hairdressi BW—Apr.11 
"53,p43), has filed a itary bank 
ruptcy petition. The bis pany, with 
some 30,000 cardholder ir, found 
collections slow; it that 
some oil companies st its plans 
for new financing 

* 


issues 
from 


nted 


Morris 
When 


to free the 


Snap-open pack is new Philip 
device to push cigarett 
you pull the cellophan: 
top of the wrapping, ¢ foil 
wrapping on one side the federal 
tax stamp pops open. | be folded 
back into place, or t ff 

° 
Stereophonic sound units that fit 
autos mav end drive-i ter worries 
about showing CinemaS ind other 
pictures requiring ster ni 
Inventor Albert Reyn yf 
Ezell Associates, unveil 
Ezell’s drive-in in Dalla t of equip 
ping a 700-car theater it 
equipment, and Fiberg 
to around $30,000. Sp Skouros, of 
Twentieth Century | 
the system. 


Inhvic! 


into 


sound 
Claude 


device at 


5, sound 
n comecs 


ipproved 


e 
Stromberg-Carlson i up to 
make popular-priced rad fter a lapse 
of two vears. It will ea new 
line of TV sets selling from $50 to 
$100 less than its cu yanoramic 


vision” line. 
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THE TREND 








Is Business Selling Itself? 


American business spends a lot of time and money on 
selling—both its products and its own merits. There are 
many ways of measuring public acceptance of the prod- 
ucts. But there is almost no information on people's 
response to the job business is doing in selling itself. 

A careful study of this question has been made by 
Prof. John K. Galbraith of Harvard, whose theorizing 
on our economy has gained him a reputation as a fresh 
and provocative thinker (BW-—Jan.9'54,p93). 

Writing in the Harvard Business Review, Galbraith 
says that business is doing a poor job. He points out 
that its selling campaign has failed to win approval, 
either in the general community or even among business 
groups. ‘This may not necessarily mean disapproval. In 
fact, Calbraith is inclined to believe that people’s atti 
tudes are not very strong in either direction. 

This disinterest may mean “that the defense of busi- 
ness has been conducted in a context where the opposi- 
tion was much more imaginary than real.” 

It is possible that he is underestimating the hostility 
that has been felt toward business. But he may be nearer 
the truth when he stresses that business is selling its ideas 
in the same way it sells soap. The mass audience that 
buys soap “has no very deep conviction” and is “likely 
to be persuaded and as readily be converted back again.” 
By aiming at this audience, business wins nothing, but 
“alienates” the more influential part of the community. 

Galbraith states that business is making enemies 
without winning friends by oversimplification and dog- 
matism. For example, the claim that business is the 
citadel of aggressive individualism does not square with 
the fact that most large corporations inevitably require 
tight organization and discipline. 

Moreover, businessmen may be making a mistake in 
their claim that they are in an arena of intense com- 
petition. In today’s economic system, businessmen use 
practically every means but price cuts to raise 
their share of the market. Yet economists and 
lawyers still consider “price behavior” the key to com- 
petition. Galbraith himself is inclined to think that 
the businessman's notion “may be closer to common 
sense usage” than the more classical approach, but he 
warns that businessmen are inviting trouble—particu- 
larly on antitrust questions—when they claim to be 
vigorously engaged in competition. Such a claim, he 
declares, “is something to be avoided like the plague.” 

Stressing competition, says Galbraith, is actually un- 
necessary. He holds that it is final performance that 
counts. If business places its emphasis on its perform- 
ance, he states, it would not have to worry. He adds 
that unless the business case is “fully argued for a critical 
audience . . . it had best not be argued at all.” 

These are strong words, but businessmen cannot 
ignore them. We do not think that business should 
refrain from stating its case on the grounds that it may 
stir up hostility. But we do feel that business weakens 
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rsimplified 


its case when it makes an emotional and o 
appeal. If it does so, the public fear of business may 
in fact become more real than imaginary. 


Where Economy Pinches 


One important point seems in danger of getting lost 


in the current debate over the “New Look” in the U.S. 
military establishment (BW—Mar.27’54,p74). ‘The point 
is: If the U.S. is to build and maintain an efficient 
military force for the least possible cost, it must some 


how persuade several million men to regard military 
service as a career and not as a temporary interruption 
Otherwise, the Army, Navy, and Air Force will go on 


year after year training men for the highly technical jobs 
that a modern military establishment demands—and then 
losing them as fast as their enlistments expi 

Nobody knows just how much the turnover in the 
services costs the country. But it obviously isn't pennies 
One estimate is that the Air Force alone has to spend 
$2-billion a year training replacements This may 
be fine for the private employers who pick up the skilled 
men as they come back into the civilian labor market 
But it is a poor way to hold down the federal budget 


One way to tackle the problem is to increase military 
pay. But that’s not the only way—nor necessarily the 
best one. If you talk to servicemen these days, you find 
that what they are grousing about is not pay but the 
steady erosion of the “fringe benefits” —commissary 
privileges, medical service for dependents, promotion and 
retirement regulations. The trend since the end of World 
War II has been to whittle down these extras—on the 


theory that they were either unnecessary frills or unfair 
competition with civilian suppliers. 
But the military man isn’t a civilian, and he doesn’t 


consider the fringe benefits as frills. ‘The typical service- 
man shifts round from post to post; he has little control 
over his hours; and he can’t always be around to look 
after his family. He can’t sign up for a mortgage or a 
long lease; he doesn’t stay in one place long enough to 
get chummy with the local butcher. Consequently, he 
wants to feel that one way or another he will be taken 
care of. For that reason, things like adequate housing, 
commissary privileges, and medical care often mean 
more than straight pay. 

There are signs that Congress is begin 
this. A bill that has just cleared the Hous: 
by Rep. Arends of Illinois, would loosen 
the restrictions on officer promotions and 


r to realize 
sponsored 
» some of 


retirements 


that were adopted during the great economy drive. But 
the Arends bill goes only a little way down the road 
If the U.S. wants to get the most military establishment 
for its money, it will have to go a lot further in recog 
nizing the basic difference between a military man’s 
life and a civilian’s—and in doing things to make a mili 
tary career look something better than a suckers game 
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